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The Christian Union sends to all the fami- 
ties into which it goes from week to week its 
heartiest good wishes for the New Year, be- 
lieving that it will do much to make the year 
bright by making its pages more helpful 
and stimulating during the coming twelve 
months than ever before. In the present 
number, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller be- 
gins her Home Tatks about the Word, which 
will take the place of Primary Outlines on 
the International Series for 1883. These 
articles will furnish mothers with pleasant 
material for Sunday reading to the chil- 
dren of the household, as well as supply 
teachers of primary classes with suggestions 
and hints for teaching. To meet the wants 
of the multitude who cannot attend church, 
a service for private reading and medita- 
tion will be found under the title For Sun- 
day Afternoon. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


On the principle that the slightest indication of 
compunctien of conscience on the part Of a great 
sinner should be welcomed and encouraged, we sup- 
pose that the present attempt on the part of Congress 
to make some amendments in our navigation laws 
deserves mention and approval, though the vicious 
system which has swept American commerce from 
all seas is so thoroughly bad that nothing but a radi- 
cal reform—one far more radical than the present 
Congress wii], or perha;s can initiate—is necessary 
in order to accomplish any good results. Before the 
Civil War the fleet of American ships in Liverpool 
was large, and on Fourth of July the display of 
Stars and Stripes made the Mersey look. almost like 
an American river. Last month there were just two 
American vessels in that port. This decay of Ameri- 
can shipping is. due partly toa change in marine 
construction—wood has gone out of use and iron 

', .. and steel have itaken their piace; partly to the 
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States, which, with the domestic carrying trade 
they necessitate, are so profitable that we can afford 
to let other nations carry on much of our commerce ; 
but it is partly due to our laws, which have first re- 
stricted and finally prohibited commerce, American 
merchants are prohibited from owning any ships ex- 
cept of American construction. By way of facilitat- 
ing American construction, a duty practically pro- 
hibitory is put upon many of the materials necessa- 
ry in modern ship-building. Heavy duties are 
further laid on nearly all imports, on the avowed 
ground that the nation should be ‘‘ independent ;” 
thatis, that we should furnish both our own products 
and our own markets; or, in other words, should buy 
and sell only to ourselves. Any tinkering with such 
laws will do no good. The system stands or falls 
together. We must be content to take the évils 
with the benefits of commercial independence. If 
we will buy no goods of other nations neither will 
they buy of us, for in the last analysis all buying 
and selling is barter ; money is only the convenient 
mecium for making it. The only way to build up a 
commerce is by allowing American merchants to buy 
their ships wherever they can buy them most cheaply, 
and by framing our legislation with reference not to 
paralyzing but to stimulating foreign commerce, 
You cannot have your cake and eat it too, You can- 
not resolve that you will buy no goods from your 
neighbor and get a profit on hauling them from his 
farm to your own door. If the Atlantic States should 
stop buying grain from the West, how long would 
Atlantic capital find a profitable investment in the 
great East and West railroad lines ? 





The New York Legislative Investigating Commit- 

tee have struck on one piece of information which 
ought tobe of value. Itcame out in the testimony 
of Mr. J. R. Keene, a well-known and large operator. 
We quote: 
_ “I never krew a corner in any commodity that worked an 
dojury to business and property since I came to New York 
except one, because all corners that have been made in bread- 
stuffs have existed so short‘a length of time that no injury 
has been done. Had they been continued they might possi- 
bly have hurt commerce. On the contrary, the sgricultural 
interests have been benefited and the damage hus fallen upon 
the promoters. AsI said, I never saw more than one corner 
that did harm.” 

‘‘ What corner was that, Mr. Keene?” 

‘-That’s the corner which at present exists in coal—an ar- 
rangement between the anthracite coal companies to keep up 
the price, which bears heavily on allconsumers: It originated 
out of the necessity of the corporations who are burdened 
with excessive debts and enormous stocks, and who had to 
resort to that means to pay the interest on their debts and 
dividends on their stocks. It has been continued for a long 
time, and of course the public have been compelled to pay a 
great desl more than they ought for the article.” 

He added that coal was selling in his opinion at $1 
a ton at tide-water more than itought to cost, and at 
nearly twice the price paid for it in England, 
Charging extravagant prices in food and fuel, for the 
benefit of speculators, is a wrong which the public 
ought to find some way of curing, and mere freedom 
of competition of trade does not accomplish a cure 
aud will not. 


The United States Supreme Court has put on 
record an outspoken condemnation of political as- 
sessmcnts in the decision recently made public in the 
Curtis case. It upholds the constitutionality of the 
statute under which Gen. Curtis was convicted, and 
affirms the judgment of the Circuit Court which im- 
posed a heavy fine on him by way of penalty. The 
object of the statute is to prevent the extortion of 
money from government employees: under threat of 
dismissal from office, aud the Court disposes very 
effectively of the fallacy of the ‘‘ voluntary ” plea : 

A feeling of independence under the law conduces to 
faithful public service, and nothing tends more to take away 

this feelhmg than a dread of dismissal. If contributions 
from those in public employment may be solicited by others 
4n official authority, it is easy to see that what begins as a 
request may end as a demand, and that a failure to meet the 
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demand may be treated by those having the power of re- 


| $2,500,000 in property of all descriptions. 


moval as a breach of some supposed duty growing out of the 
political relations of the parties. Contributions secured 
under such circumstances will quite as likely be made to 
avo'd the consequences of the personal displeacure of a su- 
perior as to promote the political views of the contribytor ; 
to avoid a discharge from service more than to exercise a 
political privilege.” 

The Court goes a step further, and says very co- 
gently that if a percentage of public salaries must 
be handed over for political purposes it is easy to 
see that an increase of compensation may be required 
to provide the means to make the contribution, and 
that in this way the Government itself may be made 
to furnish indirectly the money to defray the ex- 
peuses of keeping the political party in power that 
happens to have for the time being the control of 
the public patronage. Now let the Civil Service 
Reform associations prosecute every officer of the 
government who hereafter attempts to levy political 
‘contributions ” on employees. Gen, Curtis has 
become considerable of a warning. 





An exhibition was given in New York city last 
week whichIserves to mark publicly a new era in the 
development of electricity—both as an illuminating 
and motive power. This was the Brush system for 
the storage of electricity. Up to this time all elec- 
tric lights have been fed by machines and dependent 
upon them, If the machine breaks down the lights 
must go instantly out. If only a part of the lights 
are needed, the machine must still be run, and the 
smaller number of lights use the same or nearly the 
same power as the larger numbers. Thus in a city 
dependent on electric lights, either there must be a 
considerable waste of power or all the people must 
agree to go to bed and put the lights out at a given 
hour. Some variation in light is also noticed, due to 
variations in the intensity of the current. Finally, 
no lightis possible except under circumstances which 
allow a direct connection of the light’ with the 
machine, All these difficulties, it is claimed, can 
and will be obviated by the method of storing 
electricity invented by Mr. Brush, The reservoir in 
the recent exhibition consisted of five boxes contain- 
ing twenty-four cells, in each of which are lead plates 
chemicaliy treated by a secret process. Into these 
cells the electricity generated at the central station 
is stored, and from there it is carried to the lamps. 
The invention seemed to work well, and promises 
great results. 





Kingston, Jamaica, wes desolated by a fire on the 
11th instant which totally destroyed the southern 
part of the city. Starting in a lumber yard on the 
wharf it spread with terrible rapidity, and the whole 
section was speedily in flames ; between two o’clock 
in the afternoon and five. the whole business portion 
of the city was destroyed, together with many private 
residences. Five lives were lost, and not less than 
Into the 
fifty-four blocks whieh are now heaps of brick and 
mortar were concentrated the trade and capital of 
Jamaica, and the loss falls with terrible severity on 
the whole population. Every industry is, for the 
moment at least, paralyzed; grains and food stuffs 
of all kinds stored on the wharves were burned, 
Prices have greatly risen as a consequence and 
much suffering is anticipated, especially among peo- 
ple of small means, who largely make up the popula- 
tioa of the city. The people have borne the calam- 
ity with great cvolness and courage, and have already 
begun the work of rebuilding their ruined fortunes. 
Relief funds have been started, and appeals will be 
made to the generosity of England and America 
aud will not be made in vain, Jamaica has been 
very unfortunate of late years, and was only just re- 
covering from the great floods of three years ago 
and the hurricane of August, 1880, 





It is just now apparent in England that the dis- 
tinction between the Sovereign and the Queen is not 
so clear and sharply defiued as some ardeut suppor t- 





ers of the English system would have us believe. 
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The Sovereign is supposed to stand apart from any 
personal interests, and to be guided by reasons of 
State only, but the appointment of Sir Charles Dilke 
to a place in the cabinet, reported last week, hangs 
fire on account of the Queen’s personal feelings 
against the young Radical statesman. As Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster more than $200,000 
of the royal income would pass through the hands 
of Sir. Charles Dilke, and the Queen has not 
yet been able to forget the repeated and out- 
spoken attacks of that gentleman upon the Civil List 
some years ago. The Queen is known to be rather 
strong in her personal likes and dislikes, and it now 
looks as if the strength of her feelings would compel 
some readjustment which would permit Sir Charles 
Dilke to enter the Cabinet in another position. 
Lord Derby’s accession to the ministry has materiaily 
strengthened it with the country at large. Mr. 
Gladstone’s progressive policy has made it easier for 
him to keep in harmony with the Radical section of 
the Liberal party than with the Whig section, and 
the support of so conservative and cool-headed a per- 
son as Lord Derby has great influence with the 
Whigs. Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, has accepted 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. The appointment 
gives very general satisfaction ; it is regarded as an- 
other illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s ability to rise 
above political considerations, since the new arch- 
bishop is a decided Tory. 





The Spanish ministers have carried their motion 
declaring against any change in the constitution of 
1876, by the immense majority of 221 to18; a result 
which indicates that, for the present at least, no 
change is to be anticipated in Spanish politics, 
Only the Republicans voted against the motion ; the 
conservative members of the Left abstaining from 
voting in order not to display their numerical weak- 
ness, In France the interest with which the case of 
Gambetta has been followed shows very clearly that 
he is still a living force in French affairs. There 
seems to be a good deal of mystery connected with 
the wound in the hand ; gossip of all sorts is floating 
about Paris—nobody seems to know much about the 
facts. The wound was evidently more serious than 
was at first reported, and the physicians have not 
been without anxiety as to the direction the injury 
might take. At present, however, there seems to be 
little doubt that the French statesman is out of 
danger. 





Canada appears to be prolific in weather prophets. 
First we had Vennor. Why the newspapers should 
have telegraphed to each other Vennor’s guesses 
about the weather was a greater mystery than 
Venner’s guesses themselves, and the curious 
and persistent and obst’nate refusal of the weather 
to comply with Vennor’s promises, warnings, 
and general predictions. At last the country grew 
tired of Vennor'’s guesses; the telegraph ceased 
to report him; and the land was at peace. And 
now suddenly up springs another prophet, more ter- 
rible than the last. His name is Wiggins. His full 
name and title is ‘‘E. Stone Wiggins, LL.D., As- 
tronomer.” He is a Jonah among prophets. All 
previous storms are zephyrs compared with Wig- 
gins’s storms, and all previous destructions of no par- 
ticular consequence compared with Wiggins’s destruc- 
tions. He is an astronomer; and he has consulted 
the planets; and they have spoken; and thanks 
to an indiscriminatingly generous Associated Press, 
their word, as interpreted by Wiggins, has gone 
out into all lands. If Wiggins was an owner 
of ships he assures us that he would not allow one 
of them to be on the Atlantic Ocean February 8th, 
or on the 9th, 10th, or 11th of March. ‘‘Take my 
advice,” says this oracular astronomer, ‘‘ and save 
your thousands.” ‘‘ No vessel, whatever her dimen- 
sions will be safe out of harbor ; and none of small 
tonnage can hope to survive the tidal wave and fury 
of this tempest,” ‘‘The planetary force will be suffi- 
cient to submerge the lowlands of the American coast,” 
ete. Happily for our peace of mind, The Christian 


ordinary in ite career as in its character. It is first 


to be felt in the Northern Pacific, then jump over 
into the Gulf of Mexico, then to be “‘ reflected” by 
the Rocky Mountains, and finally to reach the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is to be, in short, a perfect kan- 
garoo of a storm, around the country in a 
series of leaps which 
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are always men and women ready to be scared by any. 
prophet of evil, if only his prophecy is loud engagh 
and his evil big enough. Such timid souls may take 
comfort from the published declarations of General 
W. B. Hazen, the Chiet Signal Officer of the United, 
States, who declares, in an open letter, that no such 
storm pathway as Mr. Wiggins, LL. D., predic’ 
was ever heard of ; that ‘‘ it is absolutely impossible 
to foretell the weather more than a few days in ad- 
vance ; that, according to the law of averages, half of 
the weather guesses will prove correct; that, in 
point of fact, not more than half of them do prove 
correct ; and that whatever confidence has been built 
up in the Vennors and Wigginses is due to the fact 
that men remember their successes and forget their 
failures, 





Christmas observance becomes more general each 
year. The old Puritan antipathy to the religious 
festival has completely passed away, and there is 
every season ® more extended recognition of that 
which Christmas commemorates in churches of all 
denominations, The Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches were largely attended on Monday, and 
many churches of other communions held appropri- 
ate services, There was the us al beautiful display 
of flowers, the usual elaborate music, and doubtless 
the usual large and generous contributions. In the 
various charitable homes and asylums of all kinds 
the day was a bright one for the inmates. Provision 
was made in evety institution for substantial dinners 
and appropriate festivities. ‘Thousands of friend- 
less people had the memories of the Christmas 
season recalled and reimpressed by some exhibition 
of the Christmas spirit toward themselves, In the 
true and spiritual remembrance of the coming of 
Christ the profanation of the proposed Passion Play 
becomes more revolting. The matter is now before 
the Mayor. Mr. Morse’s application for a license on 
Saturday last was met by proper representations of 
the public feeling on the subject by Dr. Crosby, Mr. 
Potter, and other leading citizens, 








A WORD OF WARNING. 


EMPIATION is never so seductive as when it 

comes in the guise of some social courtesy, never 
so hard to resist as when it is presented by those who 
are never associated in thought with any kind of evil. 
This is why the habit of offering wine on New Year's 
Day is so dangerous. Men who can pass a bar- 
room cannot stand against the social traditions and 
personal charms of the drawing-room ; they resist the 
temptations of places that are openly evil only -to 
yield in the homes of purity and refinement, There 
is something almost base in taking advantage of a 
man in this moment, when he has laid aside his 
armor and put on a dress suit; he is safe egainst 
the advances of the gross bar-keeper, but his pur- 
pose melts like wax under the charms of a gracious 
woman, Society can hardly condemn men for 
drunkenness when it does its best to make them 
drunk. It is physically impossible for a man who 
has any extended social acquaintance to accept the 
invitations that await him in many houses and get 
through the day in a sober condition. There is 
something wrong in a social civilization which 
turus our drawing-rooms into courts of Circe on 
New Year’s Day, and transforms rational men into 
animals; and there is something wanting in the 
moral education of the woman who permits herself 
to play such a role, Hospitality does not depend on 
the use of wine; courtesy does not require it; a 
Christian regard for the weakness of others for- 
bids it. ; 








FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


HE old year draws to its close. It is a good 

time to teke a review of the past and an obser- 
vation for the future. Before the book of the past is 
closed it is weil to review its contents and to learn its 
lessons, Wise men blunder ; only fools are monot- 
onously blunderivg. Good men fall into sin ; only 
the presumptuously or indifferently wicked perpetrate 
the same sins with wearisome repetition. The wise 
man learns wisdom from his errors; the good man 
the way of righteousness from his own transgressions, 
One way to make the New Year a happy one is to 
learn th» leseons which the sins and sorrows of the 
past year havo to teach. 

This truth ex Gov. Seymour puts admirably in en 
address delivered in 1879 before the inmates of Au- 
burn State Prison, which we ‘on another 
This address has been sent to us by a friend 


and reader of the Obristian Union, apropos ef the edi- 
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torial in The Christian Union ‘‘ To Sin-Bearers.” In 
this address Mr. Seymour grapples with the pro- 
foundest problem of human life ; namely, How,when 
‘gone down hill, shall he turn about and 
e,his steps ? how, when he is carrying a burden 
of past errors, blunders, sins, upon his back, shall 
he find practical relief from them? His dealing 
with this problem is all the more effective that it is 
entirely practical ; dissociated from all theological 
theories and theological terminology ; neither Pro- 
testant nor Roman Catholic, one might almost say 
neither Christian nor Jewish ; born of practical ex- 
perien~, and couched in the language of practical 
counsel ; and as applicable under the O]d Testament 
as under the New, and under no Testament at all, 
except that which God has written in human con- 
sciousness, as under both Old and New Testaments, 
We are glad of thiscpportunity to invite ex-Gov. Sey- 
mour to cecupy the Christian Union pulpit, and give 
this counsel toa wider circle and a larger congregation. 
There is no man who has not at times wished that 
he might blot out the errors and sins of the past. 
To those in such a mood these words of ex- Governor 
Seymour ought to come with the inspiration not 
merely of consolation but of comfort; not merely 
of respite but of hope. The close of the old year is 
a good time for retrospecting as well as for prospect- 
ing; for looking backward that we may wisely look 
forward, Our readers, however blameless and even 
praiseworthy their past lives may have been, will find 
in this simple, but eloquent address, food for 
thought, while those whose present is burdexed by 
bitter memories of the past will find init help and 
inspiration. It is the Gospel wish of a happy New 
Year, and the Gospel counsel how to secure it, given 
to those whose life is darkened and whose heart is 
saddened by the most grievous sorrow which ever 
burdens a human soul, that of an ‘‘it might have 
been.” 








THE NEW THEOLOGY. ~ 
Wrbat are the leading differences between the New and the 
Old Theology. E. D. M. 
AT is a question which cannot be aswered in a 
paragraph. The old theology can be defined 
because it is formed; the new theology cannot be 
defined, because it is forming. We may, however, 
indicate the contrasts, somewhat as follows : 

The old theology regarded God as ruling nature 
from without, the new as controlling it from within ; 
the old regarded God as governing man from without, 
the new as dwelling in him; the old regarded mir- 
racles as 8 Violation of nature’s laws, the new as a 
variation in the divine habit; the old regarded in- 
spitation as a dictation to men, the new as a divine 
influence in man ; the old thought it wholly excep- 
tional, the new thinks it only an exceptional form of 
@ universal phenomenon ; the old feared God as a 
King, the new reverences him as a Father ; the old 
regarded punishment as stripes inflicted by God on 
man, the new as death wrought by sin in man ; the 
old thought of it as future, the new is conscious of 
it as present ; the old feared punishment more, the 
new dreads sin more; the old believed in a theory of 
the Atonement, the new has faith in the forgiveness 
of sins; the old emphasized the supposed effect of 
Christ’s death on God, the new its manifest effect on 
man; the old governed men by law, penalty, fear, 
the new by faith, hope, love; the old offered care- 
fully formulated definitions of God—the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Spirit; the new reverences him as 
transcending all definition ; the old had confidence 
in theology, the new has faith in religion ; the old is 
a creed, the new is a life; the old is clear cut and 
cold ; the new is nebulous and warm. 

Yet, like all antitheses, this antithesis literally ac- 
cepted would be misleading. The old theology in 
the hands of its great masters was in their day the 
new theology, and had all the characteristics of 
new theology. It was nebulous and warm ; it was 
s faith more than a belief, a life more than a creed, 
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pression, which is perhaps no better than the old, 
except that.it.is fresh and, therefore, vital. It was 
thus that the Old Testament prophets raised their 
protests against the Old Testament ceremonialism ; 
and Christ and his Apostles theirs against Jewish 
ritual ; and Luther and Calvin theirs against Romish 
forms; and Wesley and Whitfield theirs against 
COburch of England symbols; and Edwards and 
Turney and Nettleton and Lyman Beecher and Mr. 
Barnes theirs against a lifeless Calvinism. Every 
vital theology is new in its own age and old in the 
next one, Every prophet is a heretic in his own age 
and a sainted martyr in the next one. 

The new theology is a spirit, not a form ; a way of 
looking at truths, not a new philosophy of truth. 
And we can best answer your question—which many 
like yourself are asking—by the voice of some of the 
representatives of the new theology. Their articles 
will have no connection ; will not be published in 
sequence or series ; will not always agree with each 
other or with The Christian Union; but they will 
be the utterances of prophetic men, that is men 
who see truth spiritually rather than intellectually, 
and present it vitally rather than dogmatically. The 
Rev. Reuen Thomas furnished such an article last 
week on ‘‘ Progressive Evangelicalism.” The Rev, J. 
H. Ecob furnishes one this week on ‘‘Retribution, not 
Punishment.” Others of analogous character from 
other writers will follow. They will answer the 
question, What is the new theology? all the 
better that they do not wish to answer it; that 
they manifest rather than define it; that they wish 
to build up living truth in men rather than to define 
or maintain a system over men. 








A SHORT CATECHISM. 


Ques. What is a ‘‘ corner”? 

Ans. A “corner” in gold, stocks, cotton prod- 
uce (in fact anything) is produced when one or 
more persons ebtain control of all the articles in 
question, and those who have contracted to deliver 
a certain amount of it within a specified time are un- 
able to fulfill their contracts. In such case they 
are driven into a ‘‘ corner,” and have to settle on the 
best terms they can make. 

Q. Who makes a profit out of ‘‘ corners”? 

A. Sometimes the men who get them up; gener- 
ally the bona fide owners of the articles in which 
the ‘‘ corner” is gotten up, for they get a kigher price 
for their property. 

Q. Who lose in ‘‘corners”’? 

A. Always and inevitably the fools who think they 
can speculate without making speculation their busi- 
ness, and who buy the stocks, produce, or whatever 
it may be, because it is rising, or agree to deliver it 
at a future time,- without having any in their pos- 
session, because the present price is lower than 
the price offered for the future. . 

Q. Why are they sure to lose? 

A. Because the property purchased on a rise is 
sure to fall back again to its natural value; and be- 
cause small speculators, who agreed to deliver 
property yet to be purchased, are powerless against 
the combinations of great speculators who are able 

‘to make the prices high or low at will. 

Q. Is it right to make a ‘‘ corner”? 

A. Not if itis a duty to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, 

Q. How does it differ from robbery ? 

A. The fleeced lamb suffers no violence. 

Q. How does it differ from the ‘‘ confidence 
game”? 

A. The victim is not cheated ; he takes his chances 
and they are always ten to one against him. 

Q. How does it differ from gambling? , 

A. Not materially. 

Q. What is a “ future ”? 

A. A “‘fature” in the vernacular of the street is a 
term applied only to cotton or produce, All contracts 
for future delivery at a fixed price are “ futures.” 

Q. Is dealing in “futures” right? —_ 

A. Yes, when it is a legitimate business transac- 
tion, All business in which success depends on fore- 
sight is in the nature of ‘‘ futures,” 

Q. When is it wrong ? 

A. When it is a mere gambling transaction. 

Q Explain what you mean by ‘‘legitimate busi- 
ness,” 

A. Every man is put into the world to add to its 
well-being. That only is legitimate business which 
ia calculated to add to the world's 
intellectual or moral—and in which the profit is o 
fair compensation for the service rendered. That is 
Ulegitimate in which one man takes money out of 


another man’s pocket without rendering him anY 
equivalent therefor, 

Q. Will you illustrate a legitimate ‘‘ future” ? 

A. A agrees in the winter to buy wool of the farm- 
ers in the spring, and a priceis fixed. In the spring 
he takes the wodél at the price agreed upon, and de- 
livers it to the manufacturer. Whether he makes or 
loses depends upon the intermediate change in 
prices. This is a legitimate future. It is necessary 
to the carrying on of trade. 

Q. Will you illustrate an illegitimate “ future ” ? 

A. A agrees in the winter to buy wool of his com- 
panion on the street, in the spring, at a fixed price. 
His companion has no wool; A wants no wool, 
When settling day comes no wool changes hands. 
If the price has gone up A pays his companion the 
difference ; if it has gone down he receives the dif- 
ference, This is an illegitimate ‘‘ future.” 

Q. Why is it illegitimate ? 

A. Because it is not productive industry; and no 
business is legitimate which does no! directly or 
indirectly help on the productive industries of the 
community, 

Q. How does such a transaction differ from bet- 
ting ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Is it dishonest? 

A. Not necessarily. Butit is not honest industry. 

Q. What harm does it do? 

A. It unsettles prices ; it makes teveguiee mar-— 
kets; it produces unnatural fluctuations in trade; 
it occupies the time of the parties concerned, which 
might be profitably occupied ; but, worst of all, it 
makes young men discontented with the slow earn- 
ings of honest productive industry, and produces a 
spirit of gambling throughout the country. 

Q. What can the legislature do to stop this form 
of speculation ? 

A. Nothing. Legislation cannot prevent people 
from making foolish promises, nor give them the 
ability to fulfill them. 

Q. Is there no remedy ? 

A.’ Stock gambling has grown largely out of great 
combinations and great corporations. Possibly leg- 
islation, by bringing these corporations’ under 
stricter control, could mitigate the evils of stock 
gambling to some extent. 

Q. Is there no other remedy ? 

A. General intelligence ; instruction by our com- 
mon schools in the laws and principles of political 


_| economy ; agitation by press and pulpit ; and above 


all a development of the moral sense, so that men 
will realize that there are some things in this world 
worth more than money. 

Q. What, for instance ? 

A. Usefulness and character. 








IS THIS CHRISTIAN ? 


HE Missionary Superintendent of the Presby- 

terian Church for the Indian Territory writes 
usa letter, which we publish in another column, in 
answer to the above question, asked November 2. 
We are sarry that he was so long in hearing of the 
question, for we fear the matter has passed out of 
the recollection of our readers. We see, however, 
nothing in his statement inconsistent with our orig- 
inal account ; and nothing in it which should pre- 
vent our reiterating the question, Is it Christian ? 

A Christian Union Church is organized in a little 
village on the frontier to doa work for Christ. It 
belongs to no sect ; is made up of Christians of all 
sects ; is organized around Jesus Christ as its Lord 
and Saviour ; is inspired by a common enthusiasm 
for Christ ; and leaves all doubtful disputations in 
the background unsettled, that it may fight the com- 
mon foe, ignorance, drunkenness, worldliness, sin, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Is it the spirit of 
Christ which inspires the representative of one of 
the sects to enter that community, divide the church, 
and enfeeble and weaken the effort? That is the 
question ; and it answers itself. 

The fact that this sect had previously established 
a church in the same township, two or three miles 
away from thw little village, and after keeping up 
preaching for a time there had discoutinued it, does 
not afford any reason for giving this question a differ- 
ent answer. The Obristian spirit would lead those 








swered this question. When he knew how the Phar- 
isees had heard that he made more disciples than 
John, that there might be no possibility of sectarian 
strife he left Judea to John the Baptist, and de- 
parted into Galilee, Our correspondent need not 
fear, at least at present, with five hundred thousand 
foreigners landing on our shores every year, that if 
he leaves Vinita there will be no other population in 
these United States where he can do good work for 
Christ without dividing a Christian church. One can 
always leave Judea and find a Galilee. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we do not at- 


tack Presbyterian sectarianism, but sectarianism © 


pure andsimple. The Presbyterians are not any 
more sectarian than any other sect. "We appeal from 
the sectarian spirit which exists inall sects to the 
Christian spirit which exists in all sects, and we re- 
iterate our appeal to the Presbyterian Board ° of 
Home Missions to prevent this misappropriation of 
its missionary funds to the work of dividing a Chris- 
tian enterprise begun in amity and promising to be 
carried on in peace and with power. The Christian 
Union is simply a sentinel, and it will be just as 
ready to call on Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists or Methodists to prevent strife and ill-will, 
whenever in any of these communions the sectarian 
spirit attempts to control the funds which the Ohris- 
tian spirit has contributed. 








HOW TO DOIT. 


T is very common to scoff at modern churches as 
‘* social clubs ;” but after all there is New Testa- 
ment authority for giving no little prominence to 
social life in the church. The early Christians, we 
are told, went from house to house, not only praising 
God, but breaking bread and eating their meat. 
There are not a few families in every community who 
have very little elevating society except such as the 
church affords. To give the young peoplesomething 
else to do one evening in the week than to dance, 
and the old people something else than to gossip, is 
a most useful service. The church that knows how 
to conduct successfully and well what is with doubt- 
ful grammar called a ‘‘ church sociable,” knows how 
to practice as well as to preach brotherly love, How 
to do this is a problem which not a few churches 
have found too much for their colution, It really is 
a difficult problem. When we invite our friends to 
our homes we select our guests so as to secure a 
homogeneous company. We manage introductions 
so as to bring people of like tastes together. We 
guard against monopolizing of the conversation by 
one or two, and the breaking up of the whole com- 
pany into little cliques and coteries, But the church 
gathering is necessarily heterogeneous. It is 
almost necessarily under no social leadership, It is 
apt to be a crowd instead of club, and sometimes 
waters heart-burnings and quarrels instead of friend- 
ships and fraternal fellowships. A correspondent 
thus tells us how one church has solved this per- 
petual problem of church life : 

On Sunday the minister reads a notice like this: ‘‘ The 
church social will meet this week on Thursday evening in 
the church parlors, with Mrs. 8. and Mrs. B. A cordial 
invitation is given to all, particularly to any strangers 
in the congregation.” ‘Then Mrs. 8. and Mrs. B. lay their 
plans as carefully as either would do if she were giving a 
large party at her home, though the details differ. When the 
evening comes, the guests are shown, as they arrive, into the 
cloak room by one of Mrs. B.’s sons, and when they come 
into the parlors are met by the two ladies, who receive them, 
making introductions, bringing the right people together, 
and with the aid of their especial assistants, see to it that 
none are without introductions. Flowers on the small tables 
give the rooms a festive air. Everything that can be thought 
of is done to prevent stiffness or a feeling of strangeness any- 
where. If Mrs. S., who has been abroad, chooses, she 
brings her stereoscope and photographs, and hovers round 
the group who gather about them, ready to answer questions, 
and those foreign pictures are a treat to many who do not 
have them at home. Mrs. B.'s daughter has a gift for story- 
telling and is apt to have a circle of young people listening 
to her some part of the evening. 

There is no set literary entertainment, only now and then 
& song or some playing, or an amateur string quartet, or the 
young people coax ihe minister, who is something of an elo- 
cutionist, to give a reading. It is all quite informal and no 
more than m'ght happen in any home gathering. 

There are refreshments of a simple character. 
There is 1 collection at the close which generally 
pays the cost of the supper, The supper itself is 
wholly under the charge of the ladies who give the 
entertainment, The essence of the plan is to put 
each church ‘ sociable” into the hands of one or two 
ladies, and leave them to manage it with as absolute 
a control as if it were given by their invitation at 
their own home, The plau has certainly some great 
advantages; aud the fact that it has proved a success 
vu actual trial is not the least amoung them, 
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There are @ number of remarkably fine plates in the 
latest quarterly volume of ‘ L’Art,” the superb art publica- 
tion of France, a counterpart of which does not exist in 
America. Many of the plates are reproductions of some of 
the last Salon pictures, and among them we note specially 
an effective etching of Sargent’s ‘‘El Jaleo,"’ which has been, 
in the origimal, the picture most talked about and criticised 
in art circles of Boston and New York this winter. To men- 
ti vii that entertains in the volume would be to write an 
urticle, whereas a paragraph must contain all the praise we 
wou'd bestow. It is pleasant to see the portrait—although 
a miserable one, by the way—of one of the circle of New 
York artiste, Mr. F. 8. Church, whose merits are thus es- 
teemed by the French critics, not however for the first time, 
and by a full page reproduction of some of his work. A 
happier cxample would have been one of his rare and deli- 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Over 18,000 children have subscribed for the Longfellow 
mneineriaia Caras 


Mr. Gladetoue had an audience with Queen Victoria on 
Tuesday of lact week. 

~The Town Hall of [Dumbarton, Scotland, was destroyed 
by fire on December 11. 

—The Fourth Avenue Railroad in this city has finally re- 
duced its fare to five cents. 

Postmaster General Fawcett, of England, is reported to 
be in a more favorable condition. 

ia said that the Bishop of Winchester has declined 
hbishopric of Canterbury, because of his ad- 
vanced 
at one time publisher of The Christian 
Union, has been appointed Judge-Advocate on, Governor 
Cleveland's staff 

—Anvother crank bas written a letter threatening the Prince 
of Wales and Mr. Gladstone. His name was John Crunder, 
aud he was arrested. 

—The funeral of Louis Blanc, the famous Frenchman, 
wok place on Wedaesday, December 13, and the expenses 
were defrayed by the 10,000 francs voted for the purpose by 
the Senate of France. 

fhe Philadelphia ‘* Press” has evidently done a good 
service to the community and gained a merited popularity 
by detecting a number of grave-robbers, and effecting their 
arrest in the very act of their infamous business. 

—The Government has made a contract with two Dakota 
capituliete, granting them the privilege of erecting hotels 
subject to the approval of the Department of the Interior. 

\ dispatch from Washington dated December 10 says 
he Potomac river is frozen over solidly from the foot of 
Aulostan Island to the Little Falls, a spectacle unprece- 
dented within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

The fire in the War Office at Madrid destroyed eight 
thousand volumes, some of which, as they were original 
manuscripts, were very Valuable. Some of the dispatches 
burned were from the Duke of Wellington when he was 
commander of the allted armies in Spain 

—Last Thureday was the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Glad- 
stone's entrance into public life. The London papers were 
filled with retroepects of his career and its influence, and 
Mr. Gladstone received congratulatory messages from the 
Khedive of Egypt and the Greek Government. 

Mr. Giadstone has granted one hundred and fifty pounds 
rom the Crown to the oldest living actress—Mise Frances 
Maria Kelly, nimety-three years of age, who made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane Theater in December, 1799, in a 
play called *‘ Bluebeard.” She was then nine years old. 

—There was news on Wednesday last of a large confla- 
gration at Kingston, Jamaica, and the dailies made out 
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appalling reports of the disaster. Later messages, however, 
confirm the fact that there was a very large fire, but show 
that the losses were overestimated, and that the residence 
portion of the elty was not reached by the Games. 

The cecupants ‘of the Sturtevant House, ln New York 
eity, were startled from sleep in the early morning of Mon 
day of last week by the ery of ' Fire!" Flames were dis 
covered ln the kitehen, and did considerable damage before 
they were controtied and the excitement of the quests and 
people was allayed. No one was injared 

The indefatigable ‘ Thirteen Club” of New York city 
met again at dlener last week, when everything was done 
that could be done by actions or emblems to show the 


| courageous disregard of the assuciation for the crabbed and 


cruel deity who ls eappoeed to vielt dire punishment on all 
parties where thirteen noses may be counted round the din- 
her table 

Four carloads of very fine sheep passed through Troy, 
N_ Y., last Thureday from Canada, en rowe for Liverpool by 
way of New York, and destined as @ present for Queen 
Victoria from ber dutifal son-in-law the Marquis of Lorne 
The Queen is quite an authority oa fancy farming, and 
recenUy woo « prize at a cattle show with some of her high 
bred stock 

—Equestrian quadrilles have been introduced at French 
country houses this autumn, the dance taking place on the 
lawn before the house. French hostesses, anxiousfor novelty, 
are thus reviving an old fancy of the seventeenth century, 
when, during fétes at Marly and Versailles, Madame de 
Montespan frequently danced a gavotte on horseback with 
the Comte de Guiche before the Grand Monarque and the 
Court.—[{New York Evening Post. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise arrived in 
San Francieco last week and remained a day or so to prepare 
for their journey through Texas, for which a military escort 
was provided in anticipation of hostilities. Reports say the 
Princess will probably pass the winter in some of the warmer 
climates of this country, while the Marquis will shortly re- 
turn to Canada to attend to parliamentary duties. 

—Mr. Munro Butler Johnstone, the owner of the Raphael 
now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, in this city, 
is an ex-member of Parliament, forty-five years of age. He 
received his education at Oxford, and was eminent socially 
and as a man of the world. His father was the son of a poor 
Irish peer, Lord Dunboyne, who is reported as telling his sons 
that they must trade on their good looks, an injunction they 
succeeded in obeying strictly and successfully. The present 
representative of the family is a gentleman of elegant leisure, 
has resided much in the East and Constantinople ; and the 
brotherhood of bachelors will be pleased to learn that he is 
‘one of them,” thereby convincing them of his good sense. 

College News — Evidences of volcanic disturbances 
have appeared at various fastitutions of learning during the 
past week, and the journal of them looks not unlike a crim- 
inal record: Dec. 12, ‘at New Haven, Coan., a party of 
drunken Yale students created a disturbance at a firemen’s 
ball in Union Hall, and were expelled by the police. One of 
the students received’ a severe scalp-wound, and was taken 
to the lock-up covered with blood, while others were severély 
handled. 

vee. 14, at Cleveland, Ohio, the Adelbert College students 
continued their war against the faculty. There were some 
signs of weakening, but the professors were relentless, 
acd would restore no one without the proper apology and 
acknowledgement. 

Dec. 12, at the Ohic Wesleyan College of Delaware, Ohio, 
the junior class sent a resolution of condolence to the ex- 
pelled Adelbertians, in consequence of which their faeulty 
rosé in righteous wrath, and the Wesleyan junior class is 
now in a condition of suspended animation similar to their 
brothers of Adelbert. We deduce from this that sympathy is 
not always expedient. 

Dec. 12, at Chicago University, a student was reprimanded 
by President Andersen for quarreling with a fellow student, 
whereupon the student answered impertinently. As the 
president was attempting to remove the obnoxious youth 
from the room the latter drew a pistol and attempted to 
shoot his ejecter, but was disarmed and subsequently ex- 
pelled. 

—On the 25th of last month General Garibaldi's will, con- 
tained in an envelope closed with five seals, bearing the 
motto in English, ‘‘ Overcome evil by good,” was opened in 
the presence of his widow and a number of friends. The 
will bore the date of July 13, 1881, and a codicil had 
been added on the 9th of the following September. The pro- 
visions referred exclusively to the destination of his property, 
with the exception of the twelfth paragraph, which read as 
follows: ‘‘My body shall be cremated with wood of 
Caprera, on the spot I have marked with an iron bar, and a 
pinch (pizzico) of ashes shall be inclosed in an urn of 
granite and placed in the tomb of my children, beneath the 
acucia tree existing there. My corpse shall be dressed in the 
red shirt, the head on the bier or bed of iron, placed against 
the wall toward the north, with the face uncovered, the feet 
toward the iron bar, the foot of the bier secured with bandg 
of iron, the head likewise. Neither to the syndic nor any 
one else shall my death be made known until the cremation 
is finished.’"—{N. Y. Herald. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive iteme of news for these 
columns. } 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—At the meeting of the Baptist Ministers in New York 
Dec. 11, Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, delivered by invitation an address on ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Ministerial Work.” The committee appointed to 
draft resolutions on the Penal Code presented the following, 
which were adopted after much discussion : ‘‘ Whereas, By the 
united testimony of physicians and the teaching of experi- 
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ence, one day's rest in seven is found to be necessary for thy 
best physical, moral, and mental health of man; and Where 
as, It has been demonstrated by the beet political econom|ets 
that to work seven days lo the week does not increase weall! 
out does lower wages; and Whereas, A safe popular cover: 
ment le endangered unless workingmen can have & period 
day of rest ln which they may bave time to think of thei: 
duties to themselves and to their fellows , and Whereas, Sac! 
& perodic resting day, necessary alike to the ladividaal and 
to the nation, le Impossible for any unless it be enjoined upor 
all; therefore, be it Resolved, That we cordially approve 
the enforcement of the laws found by experience to 
necessary for the attalnment of euch a purpose, benedcial & 
the individual and necessary for the perpetulty of the natior 
and we recommend all good citizens to support all suc! 
proper enforcement of just laws, because it le a duty we ow 
to society and to the State. Resolved, That we call upon 
Christians and upon all who love thelr fellow-men so to 
order their affairs that no unnecessary labor shal! be 
performed on the firat day of the week, to the end that 
all may enjoy the day of rest they so imperatively need 
Resolved, That, as citizens having the welfare of th: 
country at heart, we will support all who are charged 
with the proper enforcement of the present Sunday laws " 
The New York Presbytery, which met the same day, also 
discussed the code. A committee consisting of the Rey 
Drs. Hall, Hatfeld and Clark, ana Elders E. C. Chapin and 
H.G. Allen, was appointed to draw up resolutions stating 
the sentiments of the Presbytery. They met, and presented 
the following declaration: ‘‘ In view of the present agitation 
of the public mind in regard to Sunday observance and 
the laws which maintain it, the Presbytery of New York, 
as representing no smail number of our citizens of all 
classes, and as interested in whatever affects their mora! 
avd material welfare and that of the community of which 
they form a part, deems it its duty to make the following 
declaration: 1. That on the one hand, holding, as we do, 
the religious observance of the Lord’s Day as of Divine 
r quirement and as sanctioned ty the universal experience 
of the church ; and on the other hand, disclaiming all wish to 
impose upon others such observance by law, as repugnant 
alike to the spirit of Christianity and of our free in- 
stitutions, we claim for ourselves and all Christian citizens 
protection on that day from the disturbances incident to 
the other days of the week and that measure of public 
peace and order which a decent respect for the day demands;” 
aud further, that it was necessary for personal and social im- 
provement and home enjoyment. The declaration closed 
with “IV. That, in common with‘our fellow-citizens, we 
claim at the hands of our civil authorities a candid and just 
interpretation and a wise and equable enforcement of the 
“Sunday laws ; and we pledge them, in the faithful diecharge 
of these reasonable duties, our hearty encouragemeut and 
steady support.” A committee was appointed to confer with 
the ministers of other denominations, to take a united action 
in the matter. The ministers met and passed a resolution that 
@ committee be appointed to arrange a citizens’ meeting for 
the enforcement of the Sunday laws, on the ground of the 
right of all citizens to a day of rest and of all worshipers 
to a quiet Sabbath 

—The Sunday-Olosing League have sent a letter to the 
President of the Manhattan Railway Company, calling at- 
tention to certain sections of the code, and requesting that 
trains should -un not faster than five miles an hour while 
passing churches at the hours of service. 

—At a meeting'‘of the leading members of the drygoois trade 
in New York, which was held last week, it was decided to or- 
ganize a permanent Dry-Goods Auxiliary Hospital Saturday 
Association. President, Walter H. Lewis; Treasurer, A. W 
Kingman; Secretary, Hyman Blum; Executive Committee, 
V. Mumford Moore, Louis Stix, and Ieaac Wallach. The 
form of constitution prepared for the guidance of auxiliary 
trade associations was adopted, and there was also prepared 
the draft of a circular to be distributed among the dry goods 
trade, setting forth the needs of the charity. Contribution 
boxes will be placed in all the large dry gocds houses in the 
city. The members of the Association will thoroughly can- 
vass the trade district of the city in behalf of the annual 
hospital collection. Other trades are similarly organizing. 

—A Women’s Syrodical Commission on the Home Mis- 
sions of the State of New York was organized in New York 
last week, Mrs. J. L. Graham president. 

—The Secretary of the Church Temperance Society of the 
United States held a meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. 
He addressed the workmen in some of the large factories, 
and conducted meetings in some church each evening. He 
will make a visit to Brooklyn in February, when he will re- 
main two weeks. 

—The Prohibitionists of Camden, N. J., are fitting up the 
first floor of the Grand Army building as a general head- 
quartere. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Woman's Christ.an Temperance Union of Stafford 
County, Conn., held an enthusiastie meeting} Dec. 13. 

—The forty fifth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
Edward Buxton as pastor of the church at Webster, N. H., 
was celebrated Dec. 18. The church was erganized Sept. 26, 
1804, and has had but two pastors. The first was the Rev. 
Ebenezer Price, who was called to Boscawen (now Webster) 
in 1804, where he remained till 1837. The Rev. Edward Bux- 
ton was ordained in 1836, and installed pastor of the church 
at Webster Dec. 13, 1837. Webster is a part of the old town 
ef Boscawen. It was incorporated as a town in 1860, and 
received its name from the association of the brothers Daniel 
and Ezekiel Webster with the old town. Boscawen was 
incorporated April 22, 1760, and the Congregational church 
was organized Oct. 8, 1760. The population increased, and 
in 1804 it was found necessary to organize a church in the 
western part of the town. The second organization was 





known as the West Meeting-House, and was used until the 
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erection of the present house of worship, which was dedl- ( 


eated Dec. 25, 183. 


At the December meeting of the Uaitarian Club, which | 


was held at the Hotel Veudome, Boston, Mass., Dec 


Giov. Long presided \bout two hundred guests were 
presen The topic for discussion was, * The Necersity 
which EBalets for Suitable Accommodations for the American 
Unitarian Association and other Unitarian Associations.” 


The firet speaker, the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, showed very concla- 

ely *he necessity for a new ballding for the denomination 
The second speaker, the Rev. Dr. Cordner, contrasted the 
bulldloge of the other denominations in the city, and said 
that $200,000 would erect such a building as the denomina- 
ion needed, and suggested that it be named the Channing 
Memorial Building. The Rev. E. E. Hale advised that the 
building be erected by Boston men, He thought that a de- 
vominational headquarters was very necessary. The Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke wanted a building erected which 
would be a benefit to the community. The motion was made 
and carried that a committee of six be appointed by the 
Chair to confer with the managers of the American Unitarian 
Association in regard to the new building, and report at the 
next meeting of the Club. 

The regular meeting of the Massachusetts Total Absti- 
nence Society was held in Boston, Mass., Dec. 13. The Hon. 
E. Dana Bancroft presided. The secretary’s report was 
read, and showed the Society in a good condition financially. 
In reviewing the temperance cause throughout the country, 
and especially in Massachusetts, the secretary said ‘‘that 
want of harmony was shown in the temperance ranks. The 
increased vote for license in this State in the cities shows the 
power that is arrayed against us, and not only that, but also 
the fact that in Boston, with a better organized campaign 
than last year, when the vote on the license question was 
nearly 36,000, with a plurality of 10,698 in favor of license, 
yet this year, in a vote slightly above 32,000, the plurality for 
license is 13,447 ; and what is true of Boston is true of the 
great majority of the cities of the State. While the friends 
of temperance have been divided or inactive, the liquor in- 
terest has been fully aroused, vigilant, and laborious.”’ Res- 
olutions were passed calling for increased interest and more 
earnest work by the friends of temperance, and a cordial 
greeting was given to all other temperance organizations. 

—The young people of the South Church at Springfield, 
Maes., have issued the first number of a four-column 
monthly, called the ‘‘ Earnest Workers.” It gives an idea of 
the young people's meetings, has a Sunday-schoo! article, a 
few editorials, some selections, and gives the aims of the 
Young People’s Society. This is an example worthy of imi- 
tation which it is to be hoped will be speedily followed. The 
society have papers on file in their reading-room, which they 
are endeavoring to make a center of attraction in the com- 
munity. 

—No-License meetings are being held in the churches of 
Boston, Mass. 

—The anniversaries of the National Sunday-school Union 
and Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church were 
held in New Haven, Conn., last week. Bishop Harris pre- 
sided. The Sunday-school Uniun wae organized in 1849 and 
chartered in 1852 and again in 1874. There are over 20,000 
schools eonnected with the Union, representing over 1,000,- 
000 pupils and 25,000 teachers. ‘‘ Tract Work, Its Difficul- 
ties and {mportance,” was the subject of Dr. Vincent's ad- 
dress. The Rey. Dr. Mallalien, of Boston, addressed the 
meeting on the ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Pastor in his Sunday- 
school.” 

—The Union Relief Association met in the First Church at 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. The first address was given by 
Mr. Robert Treat-Payne, Jr., of Boston, President of the as- 
sociated charities of that city. He gave a history of the 
new movement in dealing with the needy and unfortunate, 
which was full of wise suggestions and listened to with inter- 
est and attention. Dr. Washington Gladden followed with 
one of his happiest efforts, in which he summed up the work 
of the Union Relief Association as trying to provide every 
needy family in the city with o friend. 


THE WEST. 


—A Union Social under the care of the Young People’s 
Societies of the Central Presbyterian, Seventeenth Street 
Presbyterian, First Baptist, Second Congregational, and 
First Methodist Episcopal Churches, was held Thankegiving 
evening in the parlors of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado. ‘The parlors were crowded. Many of 
the young people who had been entire strangers became 
acquainted. More fellowship between the churches and more 
interest in each other’s work have been the chief results. 

—Dr. Henry M. Scudder was installed pastor of Plymouth 
Church in Chicago, December 12. In his examination Dr. 
Scudder put himself on the liberal side in theological 
thought; he declared himself an Arminian on the will 
question, refused to state any theory on the Atonement, and 
expressed his faith in plenary but not in verbal inspiration. 

—Senator Edmunds has endowed a room in the Mary 
Fletcher hospital at Burlington, in the name of his daughter, 
Julia M., who died last summer. The room is luxuriously 
furnished, and on the wall hangs a superb engraving of Mil- 
let’s painting, *‘ L’Angelus.” The endowment, $5,000, pro- 
vides for the support and care of one free patient, and its 
first beneficiary has just been received. 

—The quarterly meeting of the Northwestern branch 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was held 
in the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago. This 
branch embraces the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and representatives from each State were 
present. Remittances to the foreign field were $7,078 during 
the last quarter. 

—Dr. W. G. Eliot, Chancellor of Washington University 
at St. Louis, Mo., gave an address on the ‘‘ Best Methods of 
Advancing the Temperance Cause,” at St. Louis, recently, 
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in which he gave some interesting statistics. Io the cou 
his address he stated that S&t Loule spends for ita drink 
ten times as much as le devoted to public and private schools 
within ite corporate limits. Dr. Eliot quoted a declsior 
the Supreme Court of Missour|, rendered in 1547 
of intoxicating liquors is by law illegal, and is not a privileg: 
of a citizen of this or any other State 
only be acquired by complying with the law.” 
of the decision mentioned, says Dr. Eliot, * the refusal to 
extend the licenee beyond the safety line, looking to the 
greatest good of the greatest number, Is not, properly speak 
ing, prohibition, but the withholding of privilege to do what 
the public welfare does not require and the public conscience 
condemns.” The safety point in the matter of licensing 
liquor sales must be determined by the people. 

—The Methodist Episcopal ministers at Chicago discussed 
at their last meeting, Dec. 18, ‘* Materialistic Tendencies and 
How To Meet Them.” The other ministerial associations 


‘The eal 


the right to eel! can 
In the light 


discussed ‘‘ The Bible,” ‘‘ Christian Education and the Sun- | 


day Question.”” The Presbyterian Sunday-schools held 
coavention in the Fourth Charch, Dec. 18, 19 and 20. The 
subjects discussed were ‘‘The Object of Sunday-sehool 
Teaching,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Primary Glasses,” 
‘*The Teacher's Week-day Work,” ‘All the Church a 
School.” Much interest was manifested and good results 
will be sure to follow. 
FOREIGN. 

—A revival is in progress in Berlin (Germany). The meet- 
ing are in charge of the Rev. Mr. von Schluebach, a native 
of Germany, who was converted in America, and connected 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association. He has returned 
to Germany as an Evangelist, and is doing a good work. 

—The thirteenth General Assembly of the Free Italian 
Church met at Florence recently. Thirty-four deputies rep- 
resenting thirty churches were present. Reports received 
from the churches at Fava, Venice, Bari, Rivoli, Genoa, 
Spezia, Belluno and Florence show that they are progress- 
ing favorably. An Evangelization Committee, numbering 
five, was appointed. The Assembly decided to meet but once 
in three years, to avoid all unnecessary outlay; and the 
churches promised to double their contributions to the Sus- 
tentation Fund. 

—At the seventy-eighth session of the Old Testament Re- 
visers, held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, the com- 
pany finished the second revision of Job and proceeded with 
that of Proverbs to chap. xvi., 18. 

—The Synod of the Waldensian Church met at Torre 
Pellice. The amount collected and expended in mission work 
since the last meeting of the synod was nearly $45,000. 
Much interest is manifested in mission work, both home and 
foreign, by the churches of the Synod. The Rey. Signor 
Weitzecker signified his intention of beginning work asa 
missionary of the Waldensian Church throughout Italy. The 
Rev. Signor Jalla goes as a missionary to the Zambesi mis- 
sion. The Waldensiancolony on the La Platte (South Amer- 
ica) report progress both spiritual and. temporal. 

—The Rev. Mesers. Stockmayer, Schrenck and Rappard, 
the men who are conducting the revival at Basle (Switzer- 
land), have studied the methods of work of the ‘‘ Salvation 


Army" at London. and are making use of such of those 
methods as could be made effective at Basie. 


—The Committee of the Evangelical Alliance had decided 
that a universal conference should be held at Stockholm in 
September, 1883 ; but, the delegate who has visited Sweden 
(Mr. Arnold) having found obstacles arising out of dis- 
agreements between the national Lutheran Church and 
the congregations separated from it, it seems doubtful 
whether the proposal of the committee will be carried ont. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
BAPTIST. 


—H. F. Lane, pastor of the church at Kingston, Mass., has re- 
signed, and accepted a call to the Pleasant Street Church at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

—Henry A. Rogers, pastor of the church at Montpelier, Vt., has 
accepted a cal] to the Main Street Church at Worcester, Mass. 

—George L. Putnam, pastor of the church at Parma, Mich., bas 
accepted a call to the church at Lebanon, Conn. 

—Richard Garten, of Waterloo, Iowa, is preaching at Wallingford, 
Conn. 

—Charles Colman, of Peekskill, N. Y., has accepted a cail to the 
East Washington Avenue Church at Bridgeport, Conn. 

—A. T. Spaulding, of Galveston, Texas, has recalled his letter of 
acceptance to the Pewelton 4 venue Charch at Phila., Pa. 

—W. R. Williams, pastor of the Amity Church at New York, 
celebrated with his church the semi-centennial of hie pastorate, 
Dec. 18, 

—E. M. Hunt, pastor of the Second Church at Fal! River, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Elias Dodson, of Wilmington, N. C., died Dec, 13, aged seventy- 
five years, 

—Homer A. King was ordained to the ministry in the State Street 
Church at Springfield, Mass., Dec, 12. 

—O, O. Fletcher has accepted a call to the church at Ottawa, III, 

-D, Q. Barry has accepted a call to the church at Clayton, Mass. 

—J. L. Lodge has accepted a call to the North Church at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

—D. T. MacClymont, pastor of the church at Hackensack, N. J., 
has accepted a cal! to the church at Olean, N. Y. He will enter upon 
his duties Jan, 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Thomas Green, pastor of the church at Sparta, Ill., has accepted 
a call to the Eighth Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—T. De Witt Talmage has returned from a lecturing tour through 
the West, to the Tabernacle at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Alexander McKelvey, pastor of the Cannon Street Church at 
New York, asked for dismission from the Presbytery as he had ac- 
cepted a call to the Reformed Church at Paterson, N. J. 

—Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., will be installed pastor of the Brick 
Charch at New York, Jan, 16. 

—Franklin W. Weatherwax, pastor of the churca at Harrisville 
Mich., has accepted a call to Trenton, Mich. ; 

—Levi M. Schofield was installed pastor of Westminster Church at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last week. 
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Motier A. Bullock hae resigned the - t 
Metamora, Mich 
Henry M. Scudder was iustalied pastor of Piymouth Church 6 
Chicago, De« 
Washington Gladden preached bie farewell sermon as past 
the North Church at Springfield, Mass,, December 10. The counc 
for dismission convened on the 14th. 
haries Symington, pastor of the church at Suffield, Conn., has 
accepted a call to the church at Litchfield, Conn. 
John C. Staples, pastor of the church at East Jaffrey, N. H., has 


accepted a call to the charch at South Deerfield, Mase 

Joseph Cook will give a series of Monday noon lectures in 
mont Temple, at Boston, Mass., beginning January 8. 

Charles H. Bissell, pastor of the church at Traer, lowa, hus 
accepted the position of editor the ** Humboldt Kosmos,” published 
at Humboldt, Iowa. 

—Joshua Coit, pastor of the church at Lawrence, Mass, has ré 
signed, to accept the Secretaryship of the Home Missionary Society 


Tr 


EPISCOPAL. 


16, aged -4 


—Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Liandaff, Wales, died Dec. 16, 


yearr. 

—Joseph B. Jennings bas resigned as assistant minister of St, 
Paul’s Church, at Norwalk, Conn., and received a call to the churc! 
of the Epiphany at Washington, D. C. 

John Gregson, rector of St. John’s Church at Wilkinsonyi! 
Mass., will al-o take charge of the mission at Milbury, Mass. 

Jobn Henry Hill, who died recently at Athens (Greece), was a 
man widely known and honored. Mveinorial services were held at 
Calvary Church, Dec. 12. Bishop Potter presided. 

—Alfred Stubbs, rector of Christ's Church at New Branawick, N 
J., died at Trinity Rectory at 
years. 

—William T.Whitmarsnh, rector of the 
haa accepted a call aa assistant to St 
ida, Mich 

—Joveph Dean Phi yr of the Church of the Atonement at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died Dec. 5, eged fifty-five yeare. 
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Princeton, N.J., last week, aged 67 


hurch at Muskegon, Micb., 
Mark’s Church at Grand Rap 
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-Theodore Walker Jones, irch at Fonda, N 
has accepted a call to the Hope Church at Holland, Mich. 


pastor of the ch 


—dJ. Ninor will be installed pastor of the churches at Currytown 
and Mapletown, N. Y., Dec. 26 
—arlos Martyn, pastor of the Thirty-fourth Street Church at New 


York, has accepted a call to the bloomingdale Caurch, N. Y. 

—W. C. Handy, pastor of the Central 
City, N. J., has resigned 

—Carl Gertanner will be installed ; 
at Newark, N. J. 

—A, Measler Quick has accepted a call vw the church at Peeks 
kill, N. Y. 

George Harris, pastor of the Central Otureh at Providence, RK. 

I’, who was recently elected to the chair of Systematic Theology at 
Andover Seminary, tendered his resignation as pastor of the church, 
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Avenue Church, at Jersey 


astor of the Blum Street church 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J. C. Zimmerman (Lutheran), of Osborne, Ohio, preached his 
first sermon as pastor of St. Matthew’s Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 10. 

—Thomas T. Methodist), pastor of the St. Stephen's 
Church at Phila as resigned, and entered upon his duties as 
private secretary to Governor Pattiron. The pulpit will be occupied 
by Joseph Mazon. 

H. G. Buckingham 
Dakota Territory. 

—J. Fletcher Wilcox (Christian) 
the church at Chicago, |! 

—Costello Nelson (Universalis’) has resigned the pastorate of 
church at Gloucester, Mass 

—Judson Brown (Christian) has begun his work as missionary in 
Prince Edward's Island. 

Franz Klinefilter (Lutheran) pastor of the churches at Green 
castie and Upton, Md, celebrated with his people the tenth annt- 
versary of his pastorate, Dec. 10. 

—Edward Hayward (Unitarian), of Fall River, Mass., resigns, tu 
accept the call to the Broadway Church at South Boston, Mass 

—M. W. Hamme (Lutheran), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
stalled pastor of the First Church at Baltimore, Md. 

—Mosely Dwight (Methodist), died at Chelsea, Mass., Dec 
aged 78 years. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED 

—The First Unitarian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., has purchase, 
ground fora new building.——A Universalist Church has been o: 
ganized at Monson, Mass.——The Dane Street Congregationa! Churct 
at Beverly, Mass., bas juet*paid a debt of $10,0 -——The new Cou- 
gregational parsonage at Great Barrington, Mass., will cost $12,000 
—~The Congregational Church at Westhampton, has voted 
to remodel their church ata cost of from $3,000 to $4,(00.— The 
Eighth United Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., have pur- 
chased ground, and will erect a church at a cost of $25,000.— The 
Baptist Church at Rockville, Conn., have decided to erect a new 
church. —— The Episcopal Church at Bristol, Conn., have re- 
modeled their church.—_—A new Episcopal church was consecrated 
at Highland, Md.——A r Epifcopal church, to cost $35,000, 
is to be erected at 3 Conn.—— It has been 
found necessary to pull down the steeple of the Episcopal 
Church at Newtown, L. L, which is over one hundred years old. 
——The Stone Chapel of Drury College at Springfield, Mo., has been 
destroyed by fire. Loss $45,000, insurance $20,000.—Calvary 
Baptist Church, at New Haven, Conn., which was destroyed by fire, 
has been rebuilt, and was rededicated December 10.— St. Paui's 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been sold. St. 
Paul’s parish and St. John’s parish have united.——The new chapel 
located at Marcy and Park Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated 
December 12. This chapel was buiit through the efforts of George 
F. Pentecost, of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Charch, 
under whose care the chapel will be maintained. This is but one 
more evidence of an earnest, persistent worker’s work.—The 
fourteenth anniversary of the Lexington Avenue Baptist Church 
at New York, was held December 14.——The Presbyterian Church 
at Great Village, Nova Scotia, was destroyed by fire, December 10, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SHOPPERS. 
GENIUS IN THE KITCHEN. 
T would hardly be possible to picture the amaze- 
ment of some thrifty housewife of not longer than 
twenty-five years ago, could we introduce her to a 
kitchen of to-day, stocked with all the latest improve- 
ments, aids and abettors of culinary arts. Mechanical 
contrivances of all kinds supply what in former years 
required deftness. Griddles themselves do the cake 
turning. Evzgs are beaten by acrank; the coffee bean 
is not only roasted and ground by machinery, but 
the drink made by a clever contrivance that consider- 
ately whistles when the beverage is done! In such a 
progressive age one almost might dread lest mechani- 
eal genius, after doing all our cooking, would insist 
upon forcing an eating machine on the too amiable 
public. With a generosity very similar to that of 
Artemus Ward, when he offered to sacrifice all his 
wife’s relations on the altar of his personal patriotism, 
let us hope such a clever discovery may be left for re- 
mote posterity ! ss 

Nothing but necessity would probably put any one 
in a position to realize what great strides are being 
made in the matter of time and labor-saving utensils 
as well as in simplifying the various processes in the 
preparation of toothsome viands. 

If our grandmothers prepared and ate croquettes, 
or even Saratoga potatoes, so dry, crisp, and free from 
grease, they certainly must have been adepts in the art 
of frying. At presentitis made so easy by a wire basket 
that any child might doit successfully. This open-work 
basket is set ina pan of fat, with the article to be fried in 
it. The pan is furnished with a high handle with a hook 
inthe middle. The instant the thing to bejcooked has as- 
sumed the delicate golden brown appropriate to viands 
cooked in this way, the basket is lifted and hung upon 
the hook to drip and dry. There 1s no marring of the 
symmetry of outline of the fragile delicacies, no spat- 
tering of hot grease in the endeavor to fish them out, 
and there are no last ones to burn while waiting their 
turn to be taken out. Then the new broiler, which 
permits the article to be tightly shut in, obviating all 
danger of depositing it upon the floor or in the fire, 
and by a cuuningly arranged system of holes and 
grooves exposes the meat to the fire, but catches every 
drop of juice that may exude. When the broiler is 
turned over, the juices are thrown back upon the 
meat, which thus bastes itself. To those unsuccessful 
ones who have not yet arrived at the solution of the 
problem of how to cook a chop over a quick fire with- 
out burning the fat these broilers will bring success, 
and relief from their perplexities. 


pot for the cooking of all the cereal foods at present 
so much in use, and, indeed, all articles which easily 
burn in tin. They must be tempered by gradual heat- 
ing, according to directions given with each one. If 
one breaks in the process it is replaced free of charge. 
The tin protects the pot from direct contact with the 
fire, andone may leave the most delicate thing to 
cook in them in perfect safety. 

Even tlat-iroas have been included ia the march of 
improvement, and may now be found of various 
shapes, suited to the uses to which they are to be put. 
There are convex ones for polishing; long, narrow 
ones, with a very pointed end, for ironing among gath- 
ers, and in places that will not conveniently admit one 
of ordinary proportions. We found, too, a new grater, 
oblong, and looking like a box with a grater for a 
cover. Underneath is a drawer which catches all that 
falls; indeed, when the article stands flat upon the 
table, all the grated substance drops into the drawer. 
Those having had experience know how much is lost 
at the back of the old-fashioned utensil that served 
this purpose. This form is particularly useful where 
bread or cheese is to be powdered. 

Those fond of nicely-shaped griddle-cakes will re- 
joice over a griddle made with a hinge in the middle. 
One side has a number of circular depressions into 
which the batter is dropped. When the cakes are 
done on the under side, the griddle is simply folded 
over on itself, which deposits them on their other side 
on the opposite half of the griddle, leaving the empty 
places ready for more. Then there are ironing boards 
covered and ready for use, and the various articles, 
light and serviceable and unbreakable, like buckets 
and basins and foot-tubs, made of papier maché. 

It is only within a few years that agate ware has 
been in use, and until very recently it was only used 
for tea-kettles, and a few other articles. Now every 
conceivable utensil that can be needed in the kitchen 
may be found made fromit. It is sheet-iron covered 
with a smooth, mottled, gray substance, called agate. 
Though the price is about twenty per cent, more than 
tin nothing mars it; it will neither chip nor break, 
and may be as easily cleansed as a china plate. 

A most complete stock of all the newest things in 
this department will be found at Macy’s, Bassford’s or 








Hadley’s ; indeed, after a careful investigation, we find 
ourselves unable to decide in favor of one stock over 
the others. 

At Hadley’s we saw a most convenient thing which 
would be invaluable to those who were fastidious con- 
cerning the cooking of eggs. It consists of an 
alcohol lamp over which is a receptacle to be filled 
with boiling water. Within these are two pieces of 
metal, like shelves, about three inches apart and 
fastened to a circular rod passing throughthem. In 
these shelves are openings just sufficiently large to 
hold an egg. Filled with boiling water—the lamp 
lighted—it is placed upon the table, where the mistress 
herself can time to a second the eggs, to suit the 
various tastes of her family. When they are done, 
the whole may be lifted out by the central rod, and 
the eggs served from this pretty receptacle which so 
delicately holds them. These useful contrivances may 
be had in bronze, copper or tin, at prices from $2 75 
to $5, 

To those wishing to refurnish or replenish their stock 
of cooking utensils we would heartily recommend an 
investigation of the improved styles of articles of this 
class. In most instances the new are not more ex- 
pensive than their old prototypes, and are often so 
simple in contrivance that one is almost ashamed of 
having been so stupid as not to have thought of it her- 
self. Besides, in most instances the improved styles 
insure better results, failures are less frequent, and 
the certainty of success in these matters would be a 
source of great comfort to the housekeeper. Then 
time and labor ought to be of too much value to be 
wasted, and any investment that will save either 
one or both can not be an idle one. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A QUESTION IN TEMPERANCE 


In your issue of Dec. 7, 1882, the Rev. C. Caverno, of 
Lombard, IIl., has an article under the above caption which, 
especially on the legal phases of it, illustrates the safety of 
the old maxim, ‘‘ Let the cobbler stick to his last.” 

A paper of your general criticalness on almost all subjects 
cannot afford to let an article on this question go out on the 
‘‘ wings of the wind,” with so many ‘structural and func- 
tional infirmities.” 

The very first statement, that a ‘‘ prohibitory clause in a 
State Constitution is per se inoperative,” etc., conveys a 
false idea to the common mind. No one but a lawyer, or a 
D.D., LL.D., well-posted, could safely speak here. It is just 
the other way. All prohibitions in constitutions are per se 
operative so far as their language or statement goes, and 
reed no legislation at all to inforce them. Amendments are 


trunks; legislation branches. _ . 
wus it & VOnSLITULION Oaly prohibits, and attaches no pen- 


alty to its violation, it is no worse that a statutory prohibi- 
tion without a penalty. It isa brutum fulmen, not because 
it is in the Constitution, but because there is no penalty to 
enforee it. Put the same penalty in the Constitution that 
you have in the statute, and then try and see if it does not 
operate. 

2. This brother need not for my sake believe in prohibit- 
ory liquor laws, if he cannot; but he cannot disbelieve on 
his own reasons given; but there is a ray of hope at the 
close of his article which says that his ‘‘ opinion is subject 
to change for cause shown." There is the promise of his 
hope. If my brother will study law with me, he will find 
that about two-thirds of all State Constitutional provisions 
are useless on the theory that the legislatures have ‘the 
‘‘ power already."’ The State legislatures have all legis- 
lative powers not prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States or of the State. On the plea of mere power you can 
abolish the whole State Constitution. A State Constitution 
can give the State Legislature, generally, no legislative 
power ; but constitutional provisions are not for this reason 
like the ‘‘ fifth wheel.” Constitutional provisions are the 
crystallizations of public sentiment in a settled form on a 
particular subject; not the unanimous but the general con- 
clusions of public policy; and it is usually put into the Con- 
stitutions to give such a crystallization fixidity against party 
fickleness. 

Now, your Lombard correspondent says that the Legislat- 
ure could pass prohibition without an amendment to the 
Constitution. Yes,so they can on any other subject; but 
let him try to raise the liquor issue in a political party and 
see how many men a party can elect to the Legislature on 
that issue. Nota manin Iowa. But when it is proposed to 
place before the people a great question in a non-partisan 
way you can get an honest expression by submitting the 
question as an amendment to the Constitution at ar. election 
separate from so-called political elections at the usual times. 
This has been recently tested. Kansas adopted such an 
amendment by a large vote, and yet in a political election 
with a larger majority defeated the very ehief champion of 
that measure. 

But when such an amendment is adopted and becomes a 
part of the Constitution, then, when a man runs for the Leg- 
islature, he does not have to run as a prohibition candidate; 
all he need to answer is that he will have to swear to sup- 
port the Constitution of the State; and even a Democrat 
would have to saythat! It ends the squabble among the 
parties as a partisan quastion. 

3. Now your correspondent says these amendments 
breed litigation. But firet he says it takes skill to 
get a prohibitory amendment on ‘its legs.” Now 








that is very singular. I cannot see why such an amend- 
ment requires more skill than any other. I know 
whisky is eomewhat of a ‘tangle foot,” but ministers ought 
not to muddle on this matter. Your correspondent says the 
amendment has to be tested whether in conflict with the 
United States Constitution. Howso? He had just said in 
& paragraph before that it ‘‘ was the well settled law of the 
land, clear through to, the Wnited States Supreme Court,” 
that the whole subject was in the power of the State Legisla- 
turre. So then an amendment to a State Constitution would 
not bring on conflict with Federal authority ; not any more 
than an act of the Legislature—not solikely. It cannot he 
discovered where amendments can bring litigation and legis- 
lation not. 

Then he suggests that conflict will ensue to conform legis- 
lation to the amendment! No, the Legislature can pass laws 
without the amendment, but cannot run counter to it. It 
has oyly to steer clear of Scylla, there is no Charybdis of 
limitation on the other side. 

Now follow quite a number of assertions which I wil! not 
follow; but their meaning is, that legislative prohibition does 
not help temperance, especially if it is in a Constitution. 
There must be a singular weakness in Constitutional! Amend- 
ments which nobody ever knew before. An amendment to 
a Constitution is simply a form of legislation. Now if pro- 
hibitory legislation should not be had on this liquor ques-+ 
tion simply because tne law is violated, then the Lerd 
made a great blunder in giving the Ten Commandments 
at the time he did. For public opinion in the time of 
Moees was vastly against them. Still the Lord has ‘‘raised 
up a standard for the people” and has been striving 
ever since to enforce them. If the violation of a Jaw is 
ground for its repeal or non-existence, then we can simply 
wipe out every law we have. The law must be the school- 
master right along to help us toa higher state. By the pro- , 
hibitory liquor laws is the knowledge of the sin of intemper- 
ance made plainer, and whisky-drinkers become law- 
breakers same as adulterers, robbers, gamblers, embezzlers, 
etc. The objects of prohibitory laws are to close public 
places of drunkenness mainly; not ceasing to employ all 
other methods of personal moral suasion. The State has no 
right to license, and thus authorize by law, public places 
of drunkenness. It has always been a great mystery to me 
how a temperance man can criticise the attempts to aid the 
suppression of druckenness by legislation. 

AMoOs STECKEL 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE GOSPEL CHAPEL. 


On the evening of December 12, the Gospel Chapel, sit- 
uated on the corner of Marcy and Park Avenues, Brooklyn, 
was dedicated in a very simple and altogether original man- 
ner. It was a service not so much to dedicate as to be dedi- 
cated to the work of saving the souls of men. Mr. Pen- 
tecost read selections from Scripture, setting forth man’s 
fallen condition and his redemption by Christ. He then 
made the prayer of dedication, and followed it with & state- 
ment of the beginning and progress of the work. 

A little more than a yoar ago Mr. Pentecost and two help- 
ers, standing alone on the corner of Elery Street and Tomp- 
kins Avenue, sang the Doxology, which was repeated ten 
times. A crowd of a hundred came together, and were in- 
vited to a lager beer saloon, which had been hired for 
the purpose of holding Gospel meetings. A Sabbath school 
was organized with thirty scholare, which soon grew to 
three hundred. For the past nine months Gospel meetings 
have been held, every evening on the streets and in this old 
saloon with marked succe:s. It is estimated that six hun- 
dred have been converted in connection with this work. 
Upward of two hundred have already joined the mother 
church. Dr. Penteeost soen saw that the only way to make 
the work permanent was to havea hive in which the new 
swarm might go to work. His own church had now almost 
exhausted its resources in the purchase of its own costly 
edifice. But, with his accustomed energy, he set to work to 
raise funds for the mission chapel. By personal appeals to the 
givers inNew York and Brooklyn he succeeded in raising 
$6,000, and with this strong motive he appealed to his own peo- 
ple and raised $6 000 more. The whole cost of the chapel, lots 
and all, is about $14,000. It is a neat, commodious, and 
beautiful structure, with twenty class-rooms, besides the in- 
fant class-room and auditorium, all of which can be thrown 
into one, making an audience room which will accommodate 
900 persons. Mr. Pentecost’s statement was followed by an 
address by his helper, Mr. Schirera, who, for ten minutes, 
gave to us the Gospel on fire. He was followed by brief 
addresses from four redeemed men, who told of the wonders 
grace had wrought in them. Then came Major Moore, of 
the Salvation Army, giving the reasons for their peculiar 
methods. 

The last address was by Happy Kitty, of the Army, on Per- 
soual Consecration to Christ, which was closed by singing, 
‘*Where’er He Leads I'll Follow.” She made us all see where- 
in the power of the Salvation Army lies. These addresses 
were happily interspersed with very effective singing by Mr. 
and Mrs. Stebbins. Altogether it was a dedication which 
wiil not soon be forgotten by those present. 

In this work we see a solution of the problem of mission 
churches. The throngs which were present last night and 
for nine months past abundantly prove that all that is 
needed to make a mission church a success is that the 
preacher shall throw away his stilts, and shall preach a sim- 
ple Gospel on fire with love. R. 








If, in instructing a child, you are vexed with it for 
a want of adroitness, try, if you have never tried be- 
fore, to write with your left hand, and then remember 
that a child is all left hand. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


pg kg Be TT re 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.......... NEeeebercoesoscecese 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
The THREE above pubiications......... 





Rpt SWS Ge 08 MER. nacictnsstavocsiccaccoess 06% 70) 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................... 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE op 5.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE eee 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
IE incccts cohntdesceaeesnmousens eeccecces 10 00 | 


| 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United | 
States or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wrexk.y and Bazar begin | 
with the first numbers for January, the Volumes of | 
the Youne Peor.e with the first Number for Nov- 
ember, and the Volumes of the Magazine with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 

Subecriptions will be entered with the Number | 
of each Periodical cnrrent at the time of receipt of | 
order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directe. | 

Specimen copy of Harper's Youne PEop.e | 
sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: | 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel | 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at } 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. | 
Fall jist of Harper's Franklin Square Library | 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to | 
Harper & Broruers, | 
Remittances should be made by Post Office | 

Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Ad- 

dress 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


S®” HARPER'S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, wil! be sent by mail on 
receipt of Nine Centsin Postage Stamps. 


SHORTHAND BadesittiPhits..42are 


FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
A valuable Obristmas present. 
WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD PRACTICE 
MEDICINE, HYGIENE AND SURGERY, 
** The laws of life are omnipotent, and the bett 
we observe them the more perfect and healthful 
will be our days.” WILLARD PaRxer. 
Recognizing the need for a thoroughly reliable, sys- 
temeationlly-arres ged and strictly eclentific ‘york 
f. rtoe betier class of non-professional readers, some 
forty of our leading physicians and surgeons—mea 
who to-day hold the highest and most responsible 
pomtsuns In the xreat hospitals and public institu- 
ions of the Bast. who are honored and respected 
as the Sa te authorities, public and private, anc 
who are known in protessiona! and social circles 
a8 authors of autherity aut repucacicn 
have combined for the production of a work that 
should be authoritative and acceptable 
Circulars of information, with extracts trom letters 
received by us trom many of our most respected 
citizens, in which they give we'come to the issue 
of this work, will be sent on application by mail 
or otherwise, to 


WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
56 and 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 
YOUNG ME WANTED to learn Teleg- 
raphy. Written 


tee 
given to furnish good situations the year round. 
/rite for{particulars Oberlin Telegraph Co., Ober- 


lin, Ohio. 
5,000 copies out- 


4 0) Price 50 cts. per copy. 


SCOVILL M’F’G CO., Publishers. 


419 & 42!1Broome St., New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


C AING 
CH PIANO 


"1S THE BEST ON THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowrER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH \ND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIC acTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Lllustrated Catalogue, just published. 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
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WABEROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 


Mention this paper 


| RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), 
| HANFORD’S, when fresh 
| REDHEAD'S. 

CHARM (Alum Powder) * 


| PIONEER (San Francisco). 


| BULK (Powder sold loose 


| concentrated extract of Suareaparilla and 


COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) * 


when fresh... 


AMAZON (Alum Powder) ¥ 


| CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 34 0z.).... 


CZAR... 
DR, PRICE’S.. 


SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Paul 

DI ooo si oisise cians svn d cree ay Shenae, 
CONGRESS. ... ES 
HECKER’S ..... aa 
@ILLET’S.. «Sree 
HANFORD’S, when not fresh Ree 


(. EF. ANDREWS A CO. 
(Milwaukee 


ontains alum. 
* Regal.” 


Pst 


RUMFORD’S, when not fresh ‘ 
REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND 
SOMENESS OF THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“T have tested a packago of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, and find 
it compored of pure and whol ingr gs. Itis acream of 
merit, and does j\0t contain elther alam or phoephates, or other injurious substances. 

* EB. G. LOVE, Ph. D.”’ 

** Tt is a scientific fact that the;Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. H. A, MOTT, Ph. D.” 

*“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myeelf in market. I 
find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious snbetance. 

** HENRY MORTON, Ph. D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 

“ T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. 

pure and who'es me s 


WHOLE- 


Aliant 





tartar powder ofa high degree of 


the 


The materials of which it is compoged are 
DANA HAYES, State Assayer, Mass.” 

‘** June 23, 1852.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by 
myself in the open market hcre, andin the original package. We find it to be 
der of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, and useful ingredients 


“JUAN BH. WRIGHT, M. D., 
*“ ALBER? MERRELL, M. D., 


a cream of tartar pow 


t Analytical Chemists, formerly Wright & Merrell, St. Louis.’ 


The Royal B:king Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna World's 
Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philedeiphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and at State Fairs 
throughout the c untry. 

Nojother article of human focd has ever received euch high, 
ment from emine:.t chemists, physicians, ecientists, and Boards of Health al! 


emphstic, and universal indorse- 
over the world. 

Norte.—The shove DraGRas illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, as shown 
by Chemical Ana'ysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedier. A one-pound can of each powder was 
taken, the total  avening power or volume in each can calculated, the result being as indicated in the 
above diagram. ‘This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedier only proves what every ovservant con- 
eumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience, that, while it costs & few cents per pound 
more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advautage of better 
worl 

A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will Convince auy seu ——~ waam af thaea fests 

* While the d agram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength than 
other powders ra _ked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All 
alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 


AYERS, 
SARSAPARILLA 


Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
General Debility, C itarrb, and all disorders caused 
by a thin and im) overished, or corrupted, condi- 
tion of the blood: ¢xpelling the blood poisons from 
the system, enriching and renewing the blood, and 
restoring its vitaliz ng power 

During along period of unparalleled usefulness, 
AYER’s SARSAPaAl ILLa has prover its perfect 
adaptation to the cure of all diseases originating in 
poor blood and weakened vitality. It is a highly 
other 
blood purifying roote, combined with Iodide of Po- 
taesium and Iron, and is the safest, most reliable, 
and most econom:cal blood-purifier and blood- 
food that can be uscd. 

Infammatory Rheumatism Cured. 

‘* AYER’s SARSAY4RILLA has cored me of the in- 
flammatory Rheumatiem, with which I had suffered 
for many years. M. M. Moore. 

* Durham, Ia , M irch 2, 1882. 

** Last March I was so weak from general debility 
that I could not walk without help, Following the 
advice of afriend, I commenced taking Ayenr’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and before J bad. used three bottles 
I feit as well as ever-I did in my life. I have been 
at work now for two months, and think your Sar- 
FAPARILLA the greatest blood medicine in the 
world. James MAYNARD.” 

520 West 42d St., New York, July 10, 1882. 

Ayerr’s SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all 
Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Hrup- 
tions of the skin. It cures the blood of all impur- 
ities, aids digestion, stimulates the action of the 
bowels, and thua restores vitality and strengthens 
the whole system. d 

Sold by all drugyiste; Price, $1 ; six bottles 
for $5. 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 

Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia 





Established 1856. 
J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nasenu Street. 


Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


One Price Only. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 


“galxbEACH'S 


FALCON PEN 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALGON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 


ach 





.nose answering an Advertisemens wee 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser ard aries dete = 
Public by stating thet y bead DO | Book sent Free, Ad'ss,G. El- 
Advertisement i= ths Chetetian Wer A i, JA lington, W'msburgb, N, Y. 








FOR YOUR PHYSICIAN 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
TIMELY—USEFUL—VALUABLE. 


Remember him who has brought you and yours 
throurh many asickness. His faithful service and 
skill cannot be wholly measured by your cheek 
your grateful reme se, Ble ce is hia best reward 


The following Damed works are of exceptional! value, 
and will be a welcomed addition to the Library 
record will enable one to 


ir book of 


select and not duplicate. 


First: ZIEMSSOQN’S 
PRACTICE OF 
work is now completed a1 
vi 1e8 ’rice, bound 

one-half Morocco, $150. 


CYCLOP_EDIA of the 
(DiciNK,. This wreat 
ished in tweuty 
#100; Leather, 






1Ik bx 
$120; 

Second: THE INTERNATIONAL ENCY 
CLOPLEDIA OF SURGERY. The iatest 
work Surgery and a very handeome gift. Price, 
cloth, 8 6; leather, #42; ha!f morocco, $48. 





Third: BOCK’S ATLAS OF HUMAN ANAT 
OMY. °° larwe « pred plates, nearly £0 figures 
ympanying text, B15. 


Price of plates with ace 


Fourth: WOOD'S LIBRARIES OF STAND. 
ARD MEDICAL AUTHORS, Forty-eight 
volumes, published f twelve volumes each 

Bis 


n sets 0 





at set, 12 ylumes 
16 00, 
1b 

ne 1; f stan 

sipely at from 85.00 t 

i packed t 

ther jnfor1 

mali 





boxed an 





y «iven by addressing by 


neasel 


WILLIAM WOOD & OO Publishers. 


56 and 58 Layfayette Place, N.Y. 


\ COUPON 

Pt y 4 
which entitles the holder to one 
year’s subscriptian to The Chris- 


tian Union is a good 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


3uy one for $3.00 and send 


it to some friend. 


WE CLAIM 


THAT THE 





JAZAAR 


Affords unequalled facilities 
forthe outfitting of Children, 
for the reason that, in ad- 
dition to a superior line of 
BOYS’ SUITS and OVER- 
COATS, CIRLS’ CLOAKS 
and DRESSES, and _ IN- 
FANTS’ WARDROBES of 
our own manufacture, we 
keep EVERYTHINC that 
CHILDREN of all ages up to 
sixteen years wear, from 
HATS to SHOES, at very low 
prices for desirable goods. 
WE EXCHANGE or REFUND 
THE MONEY for all goods that 
are not satisfactory in every par- 
ticular ; therefore, if Customers 
make mistakes in choosing they 
merely incur the trouble of return- 
ing the goods. The great CON- 
VENIENCE of our Establish- 
ment and advantages of THESE 
TERMS will be readily apparent 
to all who have to select for Chil- 
dren, particularly when it is not 
convenient to bring them along, 
and itis also the best guarantee 
that our Goods and Prices are 
right. For the selection of 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


our stock is particularly service- 
able, 


BEST & CO. 


60 West 23d St., Bet, 5th & 6th Aves 
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Financial and Susurauce. | 





THE “WEEK, 


For the past month the general trade | 
of the country has passed through a| 
period of apprehensiveness, arising from 
a depressed condition of two or three of 
the more prominent of its interests. The 
iron trade, under the stimulus of an un- 
precedented railway construction for | 
the past two years, has reaped very large | 
gains, and has extended its manufacto- | 
ries East and West. A falling off of | 
late from this source of demand has tend. | 
ed to lower the prices for iron and Besse- | 
mer steel to that degree that the profit on | 
the manufacture of these metals is| 
very greatly reduced. This falling off in 
orders is very natural, and not unex-| 
pected ; but the fear that a contraction 
in this direction would result in throw- 
ing great numbers of workingmen out of | 
employment, and in largely reducing 
the demand for coal, tended to restrain | 
activity in general mercantile circles. 
Western merchants, from manufacturing | 
towns and cities, were reported as small | 
buyers of goods. This report is, un-| 
doubtedly, to a partial degree correct. | 
Itis a very natural and healthy caution, 
and one whiah tends to prevent undue | 
expansion of trade, which might lead to 
a dangerous relapse. But the real state 
of the case is, that the iron trade referred | 
to is perhaps nearly or quite as sctive, 
on a lower scale of prices, both for man- | 
ufacturers and workingmen, with but a| 
very light curtailment in production. 
This modification of conditions will | 
scarcely react to the detriment of the 
coal trade, while the new impulse given to 
the movement of Western grains, and, | 
in the South, to cotton (which, in the 
latter, is almost un, recedented), has im- 
parted a fresh activity to home transpor- | 
tation of frei hts, as well as to exporta- 
tions, until ocean freight room has proved 
inadequate to the demand made upon it, 
and has already caused delay in the for- 
eign shipments of products of all kinds. 
This better demand from abroad for our 
production is now entering into the cun- 


slitian hora reviving elament Tt nat 


only is putting into the hands of Western 
farmers fresh means (which will stimu- 
late Western trade in our markets), but it 
is also assuring us a gold movement from 
Europe, in the near future, which will 
hardly fall short of the specie importa- 
tions of 1880 in volume. This tendency 
will soon emphasize itself, and will be | 
all the larger because of the corn crop| 
now just beginning to move. The mar. | 
kets in Wall street during the past year | 
have discounted all the adverse features 
of the situation, as outlined above; but 
have, as yet, to feel the impulse which 
will soon be experienced from these 
more favorable features named. The 
railway war recently inaugurated has, 
during the past week (as we foreshad- 
owed it would), been settled; and , this 
settlement, involving a restoration of the 
old schedule of freight traffic rates in the 
Northwest, has had the effect of restoring 
a degree of confidence in the markets for 
securities, and has led most of the larger 
capitalists to make heavy purchases of | 
railway shares and bonds, under the in- 
fluence of the change in the outlook | 
which seems now to have taken place | 


P : . sat 
in our foreign commerce, and which will | 


soon restore us to the position of a credit | 
nation in our exchanges with Europe. 
Money is definitely easier, and perma- 
nently so for the season, for, in addition 
to the increased redemption of bonds by 
the Government (which has amounted to 
about fifteen millions of dollars dur- 
ing the past two weeks), the flow of 
money from the West has commenced 
on quite a large scale, and has eliminated 
the question of money stringency, as a 
factor, from the situation. These (to- 
gether with the unprecedented exhibit in 
railway earnings, which has been an 
encouraging feature for several months) 
seem to have turned the scale, at last, 











|closes about four per cent. 
{supply on call. 


| useful 


and we have to record a general advance 
in prices for most of the good properties 


— | on the Exchange, ranging from 3 per 
|cent. to 10 per cent. during the week. 
|This advance is 


well maintained. nts 
| starts from a healthy foundation after the 
weak condition in the markets have 
exhausted their effect, and promises to 


| result, in the early months of the new 


year, in a substantial appreciation in all 


| securities having a sound basis of value. 


The Bank Statement makes the follow- 


| ing exhibit : 


Loans increase... . 
Specie increage. ‘ 
Legal tender increaze... 
Deposits increase 
Reserve increase. ... 


 sxigieanae $2,939,400 
. 1,536,900 
.. 911,900 
. 5,888,500 

976,675 


and places the banks in a_ stronger 


| position than they have shown at this 


Season fora number of years. Money 
with a full 
The surplus reserve in 
he banks is now over $6 000,000 above 
the legal requirement. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, whose position as a 
banking house does not need definition, have 
issued an attractive pamphlet ‘ Concerning 


|The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and its 


Securities."" The pamphlet contains full and 


informa'ion for investors. 





OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. ) 
No. 5 Nassau street, 


New York, Dec. 18, 1882. ) 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or 


|about par, we would recommend the 


Chesapeake and Ohio six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902. 

Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished 
properties, with net earnings largely in 
excess of their interest payments, and 


4h B7--. Beem CVVUR 


hath are liated at 
Exchange. 

In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little document ‘‘Concerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 


FISK & HATCH 





FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


Yayments Prompt as Gevernment Bends. 
At National Bank of Commerce in New ‘York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and ceimon als furnished on applica- 
tion. J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


Henry Droxrnson, NewYork Manager, 343 Broadway 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & ©O,, 


BAWEERS, 
84 BROAPWAY, NEW YORE 





isaue Letters uf Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills of Exchange apd f masks Telervanhic 
Trancfers of Money on Fors 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


CASH CAPITAL . -8500.000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities. 120, 625 52 
nsurance oes . 474,508 46 
Net Surplus. . 640,216 45 

TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1882.. 8i, 785,250 46 
Ali policies of this Company a now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund La 


TER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


{OO Broadway, New York. 


3° pai 


Total Cash Assets sama 61 


This Company conducts its business under the 

restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

The two Safety Funds — eqval! $1,100, 
G 


060. 
eat. 
Crrvus Prox, Sec’y. 





JULIAN 


Importer & Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
No, 317 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 





tThis cut illustrates a Switch | 


ounces. e of the very 
finest imported “French live | 
hair, all one length, witb | 
short stem. It is guaranteed 
not only a8 t t obtaina- | 
price charged for | 
if, BUT (S THE VERY BEST | 
THAT CAN BE OBTAINED ag | 
ANY PRICE. Similar goods | | 
are sold at $% per dozen, | 
wholesale; and a_ single} 
Switch of this quality can- 
not be bor, ht at any New | 


B12 to $16 
g®™ Any Switch not found | 
absolutely satisfactory, can 


PRICE $5.00. 


¢? L)!nstrated Catalogue, 
giving full descriptions and 
prices of all kinds of Switch- | 
es, Braids, Curls, Frizzes, 
Front Head-Dresses, etc., 
etc., sent by mail, free, on 
application. 


H. JULIAN, 


Established 23 Years. 





PIN MONEY. 


You can secure this article, which is 
useful about Christmas time, by sending 
for our circular of instructions for taking 
subscriptions to the C. U. Send for our 
terms to the publisher. 

20 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 
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| LADIES! 


| Get up Clubs for our Celebrated Teas, and secure a 
beautiful Moss-Rose or Gold-Band TEA- 
| SET (44 piecet).our own - a One of these 
beautiful tea sets giveu away to the party sending a 
c ub for $%. This is the greatest inducement ever 
| offered, Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD TEA, and at the same time Ag a Hand- 
eome Tea- Set. Nohumbug. Good 
4uc. per lb. Excellent Tear, 50c. and 6c’, aD 
best from 65c, to Wc. When ordering, be sure ana 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oo 
long. Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
powder, or Ene ish’ B.eakfast. We are the’ oidest 
ree largest Tea Company in tie business. The rep- 
utation of our house requires no comment, 
For fall varticulars address 
EAT. AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
q 81 and 83 Vesey St., N.¥, 





Comr ane? 


id very 





EN bic wv yA 


ASK OURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WANTED AGENTS in every'city and village 
to sell our Waste Sewing Silk, put up in one- 
ounge eokagen, black or assorte: coteus. It is 
good in rieces from one to ten each. 
Grice £9 crate per ounce, with a libera discount to 
ager (The same quality of silk on spocls would 
be worth one dol ar.) 

From among the numerous letters received ex- 
pressing perfect satisfaction with our Waste-Silk 
we publish the following from Mrs. Henry Ward 

echer 


BRroox.yy, N. ¥., 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 

I have used a» ood deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past with pleasure and satisfaction. 
I consider ha. a great economy, and for hand-sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The silk 
itself is Just as good as any spool silk, and when dis- 
entangled (which is very easily done) it can be 
wound and is always read when needed. All who 
try it will, Iam sure, find it not only economical, 
but a great convenience. 

pectfally, 

Address, 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mrs, H. W. BEECHER 


26 inches long & and weighing | stories by J. T. Tr 


York dealer's for less than 


be returned at om expense, | 


{ 


No. 317 Canal St., N.Y. | 








238 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA . 


————— 


TRE 
WONDERFUL 
CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER 


St. NICHOLAS. 


The December os 
Christmas num- 
ber of this fa- 
m us young folks 
magazine 1s the 
most brilliant 
issue of the year. 
Itisa richly illus- 
trated Christmas 
book, with stori 

by Louisa M. A 


The Best t Stockte 
Christmas Gift for é many other 
Girls and Boys. mous writers; 
a frontispiece 
P ae in col- 
New subscribers to St | : 
NICHOLAS ($3.00 a year), 
beginning with this | 
Chnstmas number, can 
have November FREE 
and thus begin the serial 
» be had of alldealers, 


yw- | T 
bridge and F.R.Stockton | or by mail from the publishers. 
45 r 


__ The Century Co. New-York, N. Y 


ina sho 
every be y 
girl’s stoc king 
ristmas morning; 
costs only 25 cents. 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y.., 
er lion, N. Y. 


I have a positive _ dy for the above disease; by IN. 


thousands of cases of the worst mind aaa of Cong standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so poreng ss ar 
kin topethor with a V. 


that I willsend TWO Bott 
vse 8 F. O-address, DIE 2.4 SLOCUM, Io Poarl Bt, Ne 
LINCOLN EMSRODEEY HOOP HOLDER. 


The work can be 
done better, faster 
and ~_ wil with = 





~ress & P, 





aid 
Is "perfect y ad 
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THE PUBLISHER'S CHRIST- 
MAS. 


We want to thank our readers for the 
merry Christmas which they enable us to 
look forward to by the prompt way in 
which they are forwarding their subscrip- 
tions and renewals. Our friends whose 
renewals were due this month are using 
the yellow envelopes which we sent to 
them in a way that is very encouraging. 
We desire to say to them again, as we 
said in the letter sent to each one: ‘‘ We 
engage that your three dollars shall be the 
best investment you can possibly make.” A 
great many kind words came in with the 
three dollars, checks and money orders, 
and although money is a necessity to 
The Christian Union, as it is to every 
body else, yet kind words are as welcome 
and fully as encouraging. We think 
that the friends of The Christian Union 
all through the country will be glad to 
take a brief glance at some of the letters 
we get; and accordingly we make the 
following extracts : 

PLyMovuTa, Conn. 

I wish I could get a Christian Union into every 
family in my parish. It seems to me as nearly 
perfect as a newspaper can be expecied in this 
world, but no doubt you will make it better still. 
My wife, with her large family, finds but little time 
for reading, but she reads regularly the Union, and 
so feels and finds that she keeps abreast of the in- 
telligence and thought of the times. God bless you 
in your work. Yours very truly, 

Rev. E. B. H. 
AUBURN, Me. 

Allow me to say that I think you discuss al) 
theological questions with a comprehensiveness 
and fairness which are most admirable. I know no 
paper whose editorial! column can bear any com- 
parison with that of The Christian Union. 

Your very truly, A. P. FT. 


WINFIELD, Kansas, 
Dear Union: 


I write to tell you that I value The Christian 
Union above all other religious journals. It gets 
better all the time. S. S. H. 

BALTIMORE, Md. 


Dear Sir: 

Your vaiuable journal needs no commendation, 
yet I feel my daty toward our beloved Christian 
Union remains anfulfilied until I acknowledge its 
high position in our family fur @ pewied of ohant 
fifteen years. L. M. R. 

LowVviLLg, Lewis Co., N. Y. 

I value the paper very highly. It is worth much 

more to me than thé money, Mrs, A. A. A. 
a San Dixeo, Cal. 

I would not be without the paper if I could pay 
forit. I wishevery family in the United States 
could have a copy. Mrs. J. A. 8. 

We hope and delieve that those whose 
subscriptions ARE DUE iN JaNuary Will 
follow the example of our December 
friends who are giving us their practical 
encouragement in such large numbers. 
We shall send a personal reminder to 
each one, but we should be glad if each 
one will look at his label and see when his 
subscription expires, and take these brief 
words as a reminder. 

CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR CHIL- 
DREN. 

The season for remembering the orphans 
and unbefriended little ones has again come, 
Christmas, the ‘‘ festival day of humanity” 
is at hand. Winter, with its biting frost and 
snow, has fallen upon the children of the 
streets in New York. They shiver through 
the cold alleys, half-clad and hungry, or 
they lie down in boxes and cellers seeking 
shelter anda home. Who will aid to give 
them food, and clothing, and shelter, and 
above alla home? The Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety for thirty years has been caring for these 
neglected little ones. It would gladly make 
Christmas bright to those who have few 
pleasures or comforts. 

There were durimg the past year, in our six 
Lodging Houses, 14,122 different boys and 
girls; 305,524 meals and 230,968 lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and 
thirteen evening schools were 13,966 children, 
who were taught and partly fed and 
clothed ; 3,957 were sent to homes, mainly in 
the West; 2,340 were aided with food, medi- 
cine, etc., through the ‘Sick Children’s 
Mission ; ” 4,083 children enjoyed the benefits 
of the ‘‘Summer Home” (averaging about 
300 per week) ; 484 girls have been instructed 
in the use of the sewing machine in the Girls’ 
Lodging House, and in the Industrial Schools. 








There have been 
ing Houses; $10,308.84 have been deposited 
in the Penny Savings Banks. Total number 
under charge of the society during the year 
36,971. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may | 
sent tothe Central Office, 
Street, New York City, or will be called for, 
if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to any | 
of the undersigned. If in checks or post- | 
office orders, made payable to George 8. Coe | 
Treasurer. 

Wm. A Boorn, President, 20 Nassau 8t., | 


GEORGE 8: Cog, Treasurer, American | 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway.{ | 


C. L. Brace, Secretary, 
19 E. Fourth St. New York. f 


For Fifty Dollars, it can place three home- 
iess children in a good home in the country. 

For One Hundred Dollars, it can put shoes 
on the feet of 50 bare-foot children. For 
One Hundred Dollars, it can give hot dinners 
for a month to 150 hungry little ones. Who 
will help the children of the poor? 


C. L. Bracsg, Secretary, } 
Children’s Aid Society, 19 E. 4th 8t., N.Y. { 


December, 1882. 








A USEFUL BOOK. 

In a newspaper office like that of The Chris- 
tian Union there are all sorts of pamphlets, 
magazines, circulars, and books of statistics 
received constantly; books giving figures 
and facts about churches, charitable institu- 
tions, printing houses, subscription agencies, 
etc., etc. Now and then comes one of un- 
usual merit and elaborate character. Such 
is ‘‘ Ayer’s Newspaper Annual” for 1882. It 
is too comprehensive for us to give any de- 
scription of it here, but in a word we may say 
that it gives all the information which anews- 
paper man may desire about the newspaper 
world. It contains a list of all the news- 
papers and periodicals in the United States 
and Canada, arranged by States and by 
towns in alphabetical order, giving, wher- 
ever it is possible, the circulation of the paper 
and the population of the town or section | 
in which it circulates. It also contains, among | 
other things, a carefully prepared description 
of every county, with its characteristics, in the 
United States. We find the book very useful 


in our office, and we should think it would 
be a valuable aid to advertisers. 





THE BEST READING. 
Every family that desires to provide for its 
young people wholesome and instructive 
reading matter should send for specimen 


wypie~w <4 thew wre sas 


columns give more than two hundred stories 
yearly, by the most noted authors, beside one 
thousand articles on topics of interest, anec- 
dotes, sketches of travel, poems, puzzles, in- 
cidents, humorous and pathetic. It comes 
every week, is handsomely illustrated, and is | 
emphatically a paper for the whole family. 
A Knabe in the White House. 
(From the Baltimore American.) 

There was seen yesterday at Messrs. Knabe 
& ,Co.’s factory a magnificent concert grand, 
just finished by them for'the presidential:man- 
sion. President Arthur, who is a thorough 
connoisseur of music, in selecting a piano for 
the White House decided in favor of the 
Knabe Piano as his preference, and ordered 
accordingly the instrument referred to. It is 
@ concert grand of beautiful finish in a richly 
carved rosewood case, ard of superb tone 
and action—an instrument worthy in every 
respect of the place it isto occupy. It was 
shipped to its destination yesterday. 


During this holiday season there are a great 
many inquiries in every family for suitable 
presents for boys. We know of two smal 
boys who are getting a great deal of mental 
profit, if they are not getting any money 
profit, out of a small printing press. We 
recommend our readers to write to J. W. 
Daughaday & Co., 721 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, who will give them all the in- 
formation desired about their amateur presses, 
which are among the best in the country. 


J. Leach, of 86 Nassau street, in this city, 
makes & specialty of diaries, and has on hand 
the largest assortment of these publications 
to be found in the country. Every imagin- 
able kind of daily record, from the smallest 
pocket hand book to the largest aud most 
expensive journal, is to be found at his place. | 
Indeed, the store is well worth vis-| 
iting, as showing how much can be packed 
into a comparatively small space ; such solid | 
masses of diary were probably never before 
collected within four walls. The admirable | 
manner in which these publications are pre- 
pared is well known to all the trade, and Mr | 
Leach’s place is undoubtedly the headquar- 











ters of the whole business. | 


7,613 orphans in the Lodg- 


N. 19 East Fourth | “ 


| preciation of the unfailing courtesy of th 


—We clip the following from the Hartford 
**Courant” concerning the sprightly 
ord” published by the Travelers 
Company of Hartford: 

Announcement is made of the ret 


rec- 
Insurance 


rement of Mr. 


W. M. Pearl, who for seven years ably edited the 
tecord,” and managed the printing and adver- 
tising business of the company. In his ‘* Word of 


Farewell,” Mr. Pearl gracefully es 8 Ap- 


officers 


and clerical force, and of the agents throughou 


Rev. D. H. Thayer of Enfield, pastor of the Catho- 
hic Apostolic church of that place. Mr. 
successor ia Mr. Forrest Morgan, formerly of 
city, but who for some time past has resided 
Boston. 


Pear ls 
this 
in 


It ishardly necessary to say that the read- 
ers of The Christian Union will find the well- 
known house of Sheppard Knapp & Co. is oneof 
best in this city to visit for the purchase of the 
carpets or upholstery goods. They call 
special attention at this time to their line of 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Curtains of 
new andelegant designs, and other upholsiery 
goods. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
removes the uncomfortable feeling sometimes 
experienced after excessive smoking or chew- 
ing. 











Ayer’s Pills are the ‘ready rel - whi defeat | 
many diseases, if taken atonce. They should be 
kept in every family. 

Lime-Juice and Pepsin has fuily estat ed its 
claim as the best aid to digesti« C ASWI LL, 
MASSEY & C., 1,121 Broadway and 575 5th ave. 

For throat and lung difficulties, Ayer’s Cherry 


, y 
Pectoral, when ue taken,is a certain 6 
IT have been afflicted with an 
Throat from childhood, caused by 
have used various remedies, but hav 


Atlee 
aipht 





a, ana 
r found 





ey 
2 


anything equal to BROWN's BRONCHIAL TROCHES."” 
av. G. M. ¥. Hampton, Piketon, Ky. Sold only 

in boxes. 

A Somowe cumernss airs i nt toa 
one addressing D. 1 SCOTT-BROWNE, 23 Clint 

Place, New York City, 





— & WANTS.” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘*want.”” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.} 


For Sale—Dictionary of Terms and Phrases 
used in American or English jurisprudence. By 
Benj. Vaughan Abbott. Price $10.50. Address 
Rey. F. Parker, N. Craftsbury, Vt. 

For Sale—The Preparatory Greek Course in 
English. By William Cleaves Wilkinson. Price 

oo n ag Neer cag Ty Seer re ese 


A Young lady of high social standing, but lim- 
ited circumstances, would like an engagement as 
companion or secretary for any length of time d 


e- 


sired. Is well qualified for either position. Ad- 
dress M. R., cor. Del. ave. and Adame st., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


e late 8. B. Lud- 
N. Y¥.; 18 
ted for summer or 
Address 


For Sale—The residence of th 
low, known as “‘Idle Wild,” at Oswego, 
acres attached if desired. Fit 

rmanent residence. Terms to 

. Harmon, Oswego, N 


Bult. 


Mortgage 
securit 


For Sale—$20,000 First 
choice Dakota Lands. Al 


me and known to be ample. 


ies selected by 


Interest collected and 


remitted to holder on the day it falls due, free of 
charge, by First National Bank of Sioux Falls, 
Dakvuta, J. B. 


Young, President 

—Steady employment fora 
young married man (American) in an office or store, 
where the work would be indoors. He is pleasing 
in addrese, and believed to be perfectly honest and 
temperate. Writes a good hand, and has been em- 
ployed at times in copying. Would take charge of 
an elevator. or do the duties of light porter, or any 
other similar work, by means of which he could | 
support his family. Addres Lawrence Davids, 206 
East 29th St., Second Floor, Back Room 


Greatly Wanted 


The elegant country seat ‘** Cedar 
Pokeepsie, N. Y., consisting of 30 
onveniently and healthfully situated. 
0 feet equare, gas, hot watcr, 
Fourteen minutes 


For Sale. 
Cliff” 
acree of land 
3rick dweliing house 5 
steam heat. Telephene to city. 


near 


from depot. Two gate lodges, hot- and grape- 
house. tmmediate poseesrion can be given. Will 
exchange for city property. Apply to C. McCrae, | 


533 Fifth Ave., New Yerk; or R. Corleis, Pokeepsie. | 


Wanted.—A Young Man, of good character and | 


steady habits, 22 years old, would like to learn the 
Tinner’s Trade. Would serve as an apprentice. 


Good references.—Address Willet, Christian Union |} 


=| see 


Office. 









Everythingin Dry Goods, 
Wearing ApparuJl and 
Housekeeping yan 
ye by mail, express or freight, accord 

ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
re fund of money if not satis sfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

@ JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


We have the largest retail stock {n the United States 














Loans on | 








For 1883 isan Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Piates of Flowers and Vegetabies, 








| the country. He introduces his successor as ‘‘a2 and more than 1,000 Illustrations of t 
man of culture and ability, whose ready pen has cest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and Direc 
for more than a year added strength and grace to rgrowing. It is handsome enough tor tl 
i 9” . nter Table or a Holiday Present. Send on yo 
, l he ” ar .s2lone® 
the columns of the ‘ Record. Mr. Pear! resigne® name a Post Office address, with 10 cents, and [ 
| to take the place made vacant by the death of the alt send you a cog paid. This is nota 
t int glish and 





educt tl 


wv le MW ~ Se eds are the Best in the World! 
RAL DE will tand grow 

i " 
175 Pages, 6 
50 cents in 


Gerinan or 





32 iP. 


y yr ge ag 
1d many fine 


es, 4 
n eve Bn 

gravings. Price $1.2 

imen Numbers 

fur 25 cents 


»pies tor $5.01 
$; 3 trial copies 
te 


pe 


Rochester, N.Y 


AGENTS WA NT ED. 





ACENTS WANTED, 


General or Local, 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
| JOMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 
ganized 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, and a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
relerence. 


in 


H” NRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. Hasey, lst Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H. Y. WEMPEL, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
AG E NTS! BOOK AGENTS 


SUNLIGHT wo SHADOW 


alle gop Gough-w« 


ents 
aug x 








‘Hartford, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELB 


a Americar Wye gnaatiz. 
| AGENT! 


tm ane lence 


ee ‘D. WORTHINGTON & Co., 








wanted for *he ta . 
Liver of 


the Presidents of the US c 





Addr-rs Eis 


acne Made Easy. 


The New Impr 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 
BAW 


he pest and best, 
xt 





1 NAGENTS WANTED. 
ah Lightning Saw Co, ,163 Randolph St., Chicago, 


sage Qt IMMEDIATELY! 


WA NTED 26 Young Mon and Women to 


prepare for Special Positionsas 
* ck-koopers, Penmen, Salesmen, &¢. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


$6 , GENTS and iO M E 
LIFE. 


WANTEDS E 
t ttair 

INC GLE = OP, HEAL 

W. ZIEGL HENCE St., Pasay Mi Pa. 
The Great 


Church LIGHT: 


FRLNK’S Patent t Re flectors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softest 
Cheapest and the Best Light known 
for C hurehes Stores, Sh Windows 
arlors, Ba nks, Offices, Pi o Galle 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. } nd gle 
Meant designs. Send size of room. bes 
circular andesti mat 2 Z), beral digcour 
to churches and 
lL, P. FRINKe $61 Pe ari St..N.¥ 


ars 




















= 
| 













~HU RCH 


OSTERMOOR & SON, 

Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the ay staee 


1826, Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire 
and other bells; also Chimes and 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, i. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
ools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogne sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cisaiaa=™ ™, 


H. D. 
P.O. Box 3127 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., N. a pone al in the wear of 


Holiday y Goods. 


l 
| 


To obviate the many com: | 
plaints caused by the dis-| 


ack Silks, 


Messrs. 
sarap McCREERY & co. 


Have advanced the standard, 


Toys! Dolls! Games! /of their widely-known 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
Dress Silks 
SEAL AND OTTER SACQUES. 


869, 875, $85, $95, $110, up. 


Fur-Lined Circulars. 


$15, $19, $23, 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS, TRIMMED BLAOK 
RUSSIAN HARE and CoLLAR, $25, $29, $33, 
$38 up. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN'S FANOY FUR SETS, 
45c., 59c., T5c., 96c., $1.25, $1.50. $2 up. 

BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S SEAL OAPs, $1.25, 
$150 $1 75, $2, $2 50. 

GENTLKEMEN’S ALL RAND OAPS, 
$8, $9, $10 


$6, $7, 


Black Fur Pelerine Capes 
82.75, $3.00, 84.00, AND $5.00 UP. 


KID GLOVES, 


EVENING TINTS AND WHITES. 


MOUSQUETAIRES. 


6-BUTTON LENGTH AT $1.25 
8 BUTTON LENGLH AT $1 50. 
10-suTrTON LENGTH aT $2.00. 


MONOGRAMS. 


é-nuTTON, 6-BUTTON, 8-BUTTON, 10-BUTTON, 
$1.20. $1.45. $2.00. $2.50. 
TANS, BLACK EMBROIDERED.............$1.35 
RED TANS, BLACK EMBROIDERED...... 1.50 
GENT’S DOG SKINS (REGNIER)) 1.75 
2BUTTON EMBROIDERED. ) “"**’ - 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS 


Linen handkerchief- Collars, Fichus, ete. 


Artificial Flowers, Montures, etc. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 





309, 311,311 1-2 to 317 Grand St.| 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S and 70 ALLEN ST., 


69, 61 and 63 ORCHARD B8T., N. Y. 





Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 


Trimmings, 
Fer Curtain, Pertieres, Furniture, and 


Art-Needlework. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 
1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 


Send for Circular. 


Mention this paper. 





AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rbeumatiem, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Bathe 
within the building. Steam heat. Fime Table 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreation. Bathe 
and best medical advice without extra charge 

Address, 

L- S. HINKLEY & CO., 


Avon, Livingston Ce., N. Y. 





‘““Cachemire Sublime de 
Novi.’’” These goods are) 
made by hand, are of a pure | 
vegetable dye, and less li- 
able to break or wear shiny | 
than any other Black Siiks. | 
They strongiy recommend 
them in every particular. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. I ith St. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


W. & J SLOANE 


Have just received a magnificent col- 
lection of Persian and Yeddo Rugs, | 
manufactured by JAMES TEMPLE-| 
TON & CO., Glasgow. 

Many of these are faithful reproduce | 
tions of the choicest ANTIQUE RUGS, | 
and during the next tem days will be 
offered at moderate prices. 








Broadway, Eighteenth 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


and 


SPECIAL BARCAINS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 


CARPETS. 


200 PCS, ROYAL WILTONS AT 81.8 PER Y 
a 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS TROM ‘a 10 


YD. 
3a 4" S. EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS FROM 85c 
PER YD. 


MATS AND RUGS, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT’LESS THAN MANU- 
FACTURERS’ PRICES. } 


Upholstery Goods — 


AND DRAPERIES. 
PCS. TAPESTRIES (JUTES 
FEC TX FOR DRAPERIES AT 60c.; WORTH 81 
PER YARD = 
500 POS S. a SILK CROSS STRIPES AT 81; | 
TH a: 75 PER YARD. 

200 Pos. SPUN SILK OROSS STRIPES AT 82; 
ORTH 83 50 PER YARD | 

JUST RECEIVED, A ‘SPECIAL LINE OF ELE- | 
GaNT EMBOSSED Ti. RCOMAN 
STYLES TO BE FOUND IN NO OT 
HOUSE, AT 937 50; WORTH giv PER PAIR. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


OUR S8TOOK IS gts 5 WITH Atle THE 


SWISS, ANTIQUE, OLU NY MAD 
NOTTINGHAMS, FROM $1 PER PAI& 








IN SILK EF- = 





WINDOW SHADES, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
&C0, | 


SIXTH AVE, AND 18TH ST.. WN. Y. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Fervign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schoola, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 
J. W. SOHERMERHOBN, A.M., Secretary. 


1 East léth St., near University PlL., B. ¥. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FASHIONABLE FURS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Special attention is called to the finest 
Stock of London Dyed Sealskin Sacques, 
Dolmans, and Sets, also Fur-lined Circu- 
lars, Fur Trimmings, Sleigh and Car- 
riage Robes, Floor Rags, etc. etc. 





Broadway and {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


BARGAINS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


In order to reduce stock previous to the 
semi-annual inventory we will offer at 
Greatly Reduced Prices for the balance 
of the season Paris made and those of 
our own Manufactured Garments, Dinner 
and Carriage Costumes, Suits, Evening 
Toilets, Cloaks, Dolmans, Circulars, etc. 
Also, Misses’and Children’s Suits, Cloaks, 
Ulsters, etc., etc. 


Broadway and [9th St. 





You cannot presenta Lady with a more 


BEAUTIFUL, 


Useful, or a Holiday or Wedding Gift m4 


The “ A tues “No Tension " Sewing Machin 
he ouly one that a Lady can use 
alth 


t Safet 
| Wilcox & Gibbs & Mito, 98 Broadoenty, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOS. CHASE, LL. D. (Harv. ae ee | 
Under care of members of the Society of Friends, 
but open to others. Classical and Scientific 
Courses. No Preparatory Department. Locatiou 
in 4 a nine miles weet of Philadelphia, on 
the Penn. k., unasuall bealth/ul, and re- 
markably Oo from undesirable associati — 
Build‘ng situated in a beautiful park of gy 
Both bo rdiug and day students received bademts 
— = ractical work in an Astronemical Obeerv- 
the largest near Philadelphia, and in a well- 
appo Anted Chemical Laboratory. Carefully 
selected Library of 14,000 yols., to whose shelves 
students have free ac. eas. ited numbers bripg 
each student under direct personal influence of pro- 
| foanens. Next Hulf-Year bewins 24 month (Feb. ) ist, 
A 





1883. For a 8, etc., apply to Prof. Cc. 
THOMAS, 4A, , Prefect, Haverford College Post 
Office, = 
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emy or college 
Education Rn 
struction 


sane 3, owe 1, 300 studen ts 4 wane. 
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sent free by J 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
Oellege management. Fuil one of first-class in- 
structors in — nelly 


ture, Piano, Or 

strumenta, ke. 2. fast ot privat ‘raivate les 0b 

mn Rr oe Secs: UDETIN in 
Prof. F. B. RIO, wesc r. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market, 
Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square ¥rench Closet 
Bowls. Ventilated Odoriese Urinals. Field’s Fiush 
Tank. Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

Send for catalogue. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
941 Beokman St., N, Y. 








SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 

Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
ether Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c. 





JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


Cor. HENRY 8&r., BROOKLYN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family 
Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest whclesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 





Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Coods at 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor: Caliatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





TENDER FEET. 


People = tender feet can secure yy by wear- 
ng Boots and Shoes made on th . 


omnia Patent cee. 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
«raceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave,, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


~ ALANSON CARTER, 


DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATHS, 

Boreas and Stationary, always on hand, and yer 

) in the most workmanlike manner. A larwe var 

y of Brase Fire Sets, Coa! Hods, etc 

530 Fulten Street, near Flatbush Ave., 

Brooklyn, N.Y 








WATCHES. 


one <4 German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 
ewe 1 
— = Ooin Bilver, Hunting Casea, Yaa 

16 
Gents m Sa Go Gola a Hunting Cases, 13 wea * 


an dee ‘Ritver Cases, Nickel Plated, 


ll a - slo 
_ a size, Coin silver, Hunting Cases, 1B 
eis 
Ladies’ & mize, Gola Hunting Cases, - from 
upwards, 


Se ~ the ove are Stem Winders and Stem Setters, 
adies’ s’ and Gents’ Silver Hunti Case 
Watcher” ull Jeweled, Key Winders, ee - 810 

Illustrated Catalogue of Watches. Watch Charma, 
&c., sent free to any address. Every article we sell 
is waranted to be sanctly as represented. If not 
found so, money refunded. 


CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 








KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, WN. Y. 
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The Christian Union sends to all the fami- 
lies into which it goes from week to week its 
heartiest good wishes for the New Year, be- 
lieving that it will do much to make the year 
bright by making its pages more helpful 
and stimulating during the coming twelve 
months than ever before. In the preserat 
number, Mrs, Emily Huntington Miller be- 
gins her Home Talks about the Word, which 
will take the place of Primary Outlines on 
the International Series for 1883, These 
articles will furnish mothers with pleasant 
material for Sunday reading to the chil- 
dren of the household, as well as supply 
teachers of primary classes with suggestions 
and hints for teaching. To meet the wants 
of the multitude who cannot attend church, 
a service for private reading and medita- 
tion will be found under the title For Sun- 
day Afternoon. 








THE OUPLOOK. 


On the principle that the slightest indication of 
compunctien of conscience on the part of a great 
sinner should be welcomed and encouraged, we sup- 
pose that the present attempt on the part of Congress 
to make some amendments in our navigation laws 
deserves mention and approval, though the vicious 
system which has swept American commerce from 
all seas is so thoroughly bad that nothing but a radi- 
cal reform—one far more radical than the present 
Congress wil], or perhays can initiate—is necessary 
in order to accomplish any good results. Before the 
Civil War the fleet of American ships in Liverpool 
was large, and on Fourth of July the display of 
Stars and Stripes made the Mersey look almost like 
an American river. Last month there were just two 
American vessels in that port. This decay of Ameri- 
can shipping is due partly toa change in marine 
construction—wood has gone out of use and iron 
and steel have taken their place; partly to the 
mining and agricultural developments in the United 
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States, which, with the domestic carrying 


they necessitate, are so profitable that we can afford | 


to let other nations carry on much of our commerce ; 
but it is partly due to our laws, which have 

stricted and finally prohibited commerce. American 
merchants are prohibited from owning any ships ex- 
cept of American construction. By way of facilitat- 
ing American construction, a duty practically pro- 
hibitory is put upon many of the materials necessa- 
ry in modern ship-building. Heavy duties are 
further laid on nearly all imports, on the avowed 
ground that the nation should be ‘‘ independent ;” 
that is, that we should furnish both our own products 
and our own markets; or, in other words, should buy 
and sell only to ourselves, Any tinkering with such 
laws will do no good. The system stands or falls 
together. We must be content to take the evils 
with the benefits of commercial independeiice. If 
we will buy no goods of other nations neither will 
they buy of us, for in the all 
and selling is barter ; money is only the convenient 
medium for making it. The only way to build upa 
commerce is by allowing American merchants to buy 
their ships wherever they can buy them most cheaply, 


first re- 


last analysis buying 


182, 


trade | mo\ 





and by framing our legislation with reference not to 


paralyzing but to stimulating foreign commerce. 
You cannot have your cake and eat it too. You can- 
not resolve that you will buy no goods from your 
neighbor and get a profit on hauling them from his 
farm to your own door. If the Atlantic States should 
stop buying grain from the West, how long would 
Atlantic capital find a profitable investment in the 
great East and West railroad lines ? 


The New York Legislative Investigating Commit- 
tee have struck on one piece of information which 
ought to be of value, Itcame out in the testimony 
of Mr, J. R. Keene, a well-known and large operator. 
We quote : 

“T never ki ew a corner in any commodity that worked an 
injury to business avd property since I came to New York 
except one, because all corners that have been made 
stuffs have existed so short a length of time that no injury 
has been done. Had they been continued they might possi- 
bly have hurt commerce. On the contrary, thé 


in bread- 


acricultural 


| allow a 
| machine, 


interests have been benefited and the damage has fallen upon | 


the promoters. AsI said, I cever saw more th 
that did harm.” 

‘* What coruer was that, Mr. Keene?” 

‘That's the corner which at present exists in coal 
rangement between the anthracite coal companies to keep up 
the price, which bears heavily on all consumers. It originated 
out of the necessity of the corporations who sre burdened 
with excessive debts ard enurmous stocks, and who bad to 
resort to that means to pay the interest on their debts and 
dividends on their stocks. It hus been continued for a long 
time, and of course the public have been compelled to pay a 
great des! more than they ought for the article.” 


au Ole corner 


an ar- 


He added that coal was selling in his opinion at $1 
a tog at tide-water more thau itought to cost, aud at 
nearly twice the price paid for it in England. 
Charging extravagant prices in food and fuel, for the 
benefit of speculators, is a wrong which the public 
ought to find some way of curing, aud mere freedom 
of competition of trade does not accomplish a cure 
and will not. 


The United States Supreme “Court has put on 
record an outspoken condemnation of political as- 
sessmeuts in the decision recently made public iu the 
Curtis case. It upholds the constitutionality of the 
statute under which Gen. Curtis was convicted, and 
affirms the judgment of the Cirenit Court which im- 
posed a heavy fine on him by way of penalty. The 
object of the statute is to prevent the extortion of 
money from government employees under threat of 
dismissal from office, 
effectively of the 


and the Court disposes very 
fallacy of the ‘‘ voluntary ” plea : 
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al as a breach of some supposed duty growing out of the 
the 
under such circumstances will quite 
avoid the 
perior as to promote the poli 
to 


Contributions 
as likely 
displeaeure 
views of the 


political relations of parties secured 
made to 
of a su- 
contributor ; 


than to exercise a 


be 
consequences of the personal 
tical 
avoid a discharge from service moré 
political privilege.’ 

The Court goes a step further, and says very co- 
gently that if a percentage of public salaries must 
be handed over for political purposes it is easy to 
see that an increase of compensation may be required 
to provide the means to make the contribution, and 
that in this way the Government itself may be made 
to furnish indirectly the defray the ex- 
penses of keeping the political party in power that 
happens to have for the time being the control of 
the public patronage. Now let the Civil Service 
Reform associations prosecute every officer of the 
government who hereafter attempts to levy political 


‘contributions ”’ Curtis has 


money to 


on employees. Gen, 


become considerable of a warning. 


An exhibition was given in New York city last 
week whichfserves to mark publicly a new era in the 
development of electricity illuminating 
Brush system for 
Up to this time all elec- 
lights have been fed by machines and dependent 
upon them, If the machine breaks down the lights 
must go instantly out. If only a part of the lights 
needed, the t still be run, and the 
smaller number of lights use the same or nearly the 
same power as the larger numbers. Thus in a city 
on electric lights, either there must be a 
considerable waste of power or all the people must 
agree to go to bed and put the lights out ata given 
hour, Some variation in light is also noticed, due to 
variations in the intensity of the current. Finally, 
no lightis possible except under circumstances which 
direct connection of the light with the 
All these difficulties, it is claimed, can 
be obviated by the method of storing 
electricity invented by Mr. Brush. The reservoir in 
the nt exhibition consisted of five boxes contain- 
ing twenty-four cells, in each of which are lead plates 
chemically treated by a ito these 
station 
is stored, 16 lamps, 
The inveution seemed to work well, and promises 
great results, 


both as an 
This was the 
of electricity. 


and motive 
the 
tric 


power. 
storage 


are machine must 


dependent 


and will 


rece 
secret process, 
cells the electricity generated at the c 


aud from there it is carried t 


Kingston, Jamaica, 
llth instant which 
part of the city. 


w4s desolated by a fire on the 
totally destroyed the southern 
Starting in a lumber yard on the 


| wharf it spread with terrible rapidity, and the whole 


between two o’clock 
in the afternoon and five the whole business portion 
of the city was destroyed, together with many private 

Five lives were lost, and not less than 
$2,500,000 in property of all descriptions, Into the 
fifty-four blocks which are now heaps of brick and 
mortar were concentrated the trade and capital of 
Jamaica, and the loss falls with terrible severity on 
Every industry is, for the 
moment at least, paralyzed; grains and food stuffs 
of all kinds stored the wharves were burned, 
Prices have greatly risen as a consequence 
much suffering is anticipated, especially among peo- 


section was speedily in flames ; 


residences. 


the whole population. 


ou 


and 


ple of small means, who largely make up the popula- 
tioa of the city. borne the calam- 
ity with great ceolness and courage, and have already 


have 


The people 


| begun the work of rebuilding their ruined fortunes. 


| and will 


“A feeling of independence under the law conduces to | 


faithful public service, and nothing tends more to take away 
this feeling than a dread of dismissal. If contributions 
from those in public employment may be solicited by others 
in official authority, it is easy to see that what begins asa 
request may end as a demand, ard that a failure to meet the 
demand may be treated by those having the power of re- 


| and the hurricane of August 


Relief funds have been started, and appeals will be 
America 
Jamaica | has been 


made to the generosity of England and 


not be made in vain, 
very unfortunute of late years, and was only just re- 
covering from the floods of 


, 1880. 


great f three years ago 


It is just now apparent in England that the dis- 
tinction between the Sovereign and the Queen is not 
so clear and sharply def 
ers of the English 


ined as some ardent suppor t- 


system would have us believe, 
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The Sovereign is supposed to stand apart from any 
personal interests, and to be guided by reasons of 
State only, but the appointment of Sir Charles Dilke 
to a place in the cabinet, reported last week, hangs 
fire on account of the Queen's personal feelings 
against the young Radical statesman. As Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster more than $200,000 
of the royal income would pass through the hands 
of Sir Charles Dilke, and the Queen has not 
yet been able to forget the repeated and out- 
spoken attacks of that gentleman upon the Civil List 
some years ago. The Queen is known to be rather 
strong in her personal likes and dislikes, and it now 
looks as if the strength of her feelings would compel 
some readjustment which would permit Sir Charles 
Dilke to enter the Cabinet in another position. 
Lord Derby’s accession to the ministry has materia!ly 

~strengthened it with the country at large. Mr. 
Gladstone’s progressive policy has made it easier for 
him to keep in harmony with the Radical section of 
the Liberal party than with the Whig section, and 
the support of so conservative and cool-headed a per- 
son as Lord Derby has great influence with the 
Whigs. Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, has accepted 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. The appointment 
gives very general satisfaction ; it is regarded as an- 
other illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s ability to rise 
above political considerations, since the new arch- 
bishop is a decided Tory. 





The Spanish ministers have carried their motion 
declaring against any change in the constitution of 
1876, by the immense majority of 221 to18; a result 
which indicates that, for the present at least, no 
change is to be anticipated in Spanish politics, 
Only the Republicans voted against the motion ; the 
conservative members of the Left abstaining from 
voting in order not to display their numerical weak- 
ness. In France the interest with which the case of 
Gambetta has been followed shows very clearly that 
he is still a living force in French affairs, There 
seems to be a good deal of mystery connected with 
the wound in the hand; gossip of all sorts is floating 
about Paris—nobody seems to know much about the 
facts. The wound was evidently more serious than 
was at first reported, and the physicians have not 
been without anxiety as to the direction the injury 
might take. At present, however, there seems to be 
little doubt that the French statesman is out of 
danger. 





Canada appears to be prolific in weather prophets. 
First we had Vennor. Why the newspapers should 
have telegraphed to each other Vennor’s guesses 
about the weather was a greater mystery than 
Venner’s guesses themselves, and the curious 
and persistent and obst nate refusal of the weather 
to comply with Vennor’s promises, warnings, 
and general predictions. At last the country grew 
tired gfmVennor'’s guesses; the telegraph ceased 
to repomfe him ; and the land was at peace, And 
now suddenly up springs another prophet, more ter- 
rible than the last. His name is Wiggins. His full 
name and title is ‘‘E. Stone Wiggius, LL.D., As- 
tronomer.” He is a Jonah among prophets. All 
previous storms are zephyrs compared with Wig- 
gins’s storms, and all previous destructions of no par- 
ticular consequence compared with Wiggins’s destruc- 
tions, He is an astronomer; and he has consulted 
the planets; and they have spoken; and thanks 
to an indiscriminatingly generous Associated Press, 
their word, as interpreted by Wiggins, has gone 
out into all lands. If Wiggins was an owner 
of ships he assures us that he would not allow one 
of them to be on the Atlantic Ocean February 8th, 
or on the 9th, 10th, or 11th of March. ‘‘ Take my 
advice,” says this oracular astronomer, ‘‘ and save 
your thousands.” ‘‘ No vessel, whatever her dimen- 
sions will be safe out of harbor ; and none of small 
tonnage can hope to survive the tidal wave and fury 
of this tempest.” ‘‘ The planetary force will be suffi 
cient to submerge the lowlands of the American coast,”’ 
ete. Happily for our peace of mind, The Christian 
Union occupies a second story; and if the business 
offices should be submerged, there is an editorial 
eanctumin the third, towhich the business force can 
temporarily retreat. This storm is to be as extra- 
ordinary in its career as inits character. It is first 
to be felt in the Northern Pacific, then jump over 
into the Gulf of Mexico, then to be ‘‘refiected” by 
the Rocky Mountains, and finally to reach the At- 
lantic Ocean, It is to be, in short, a perfect kan- 
garoo of a storm, careering around the country ina 
series of leaps which would defy the prophetic pow- 
ers of any one less prophetic than a Wiggins. There 











are always men and women ready to be scared by any 
prophet of evil, if only his prophecy is loud enough 
and his evil big enough. Such timid souls may take 
comfort from the published declarations of General 
W. B. Hazen, the Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States, who declares, in an open letter, that no such 
storm pathway as Mr. Wiggins, LL. D., predicts, 
was ever heard of; that ‘‘ it is absolutely impossible 
to foretell the weather more than a few days in ad- 
vance ; that, according to the law of averages, half of 
the weather guesses will prove correct; that, in 
point of fact, not more than half of them do prove 
correct ; and that whatever confidence has been built 
up in the Vennors and Wigginses is due to the fact 
that men remember their successes and forget their 
failures. 





Christmas observance becomes more general each 
year. The old Puritan antipathy to the religious 
festival has completely passed away, and there is 
every season a more extended recognition of that 
which Christmas commemorates in churches of all 
denominations, The Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches were largely attended on Monday, and 
many churches of other communions held appropri- 
ate services. There was the us”al beautiful display 
of flowers, the usual elaborate music, and doubtless 
the usual large and generous contributions. In the 
various charitable homes and asylums of all kinds 
the day was a bright one for the inmates. Provision 
was made in every institution for substantial dinuers 
and appropriate festivities. Thousands of friend- 
less people had the memories of the Christmas 
season recalled and reimpressed by some exhibition 
ofthe Christmas spirit toward themselves. In the 
true and spiritual remembrance of the coming of 
Christ the profanation of the proposed Passion Play 
becomes more revolting. The matter is now before 
the Mayor. Mr. Morse’s application for a license on 
Saturday last was met by proper representations of 
the public feeling on the subject by Dr. Crosby, Mr. 
Potter, avd other leading citizens, 








A WORD OF WARNING. 


NEMPTATION is never so seductive as when it 
comes in the guise of some social courtesy, never 
so hard to resist as when it is presented by those who 
are never associated in thought with any kind of evil. 
This is why the habit of offering wine on New Year's 
Day is so dangerous, Men who can pass a bar- 
room cannot stand against the social traditions and 
personal charms of the drawing-room ; they resist the 
temptations of places that are openly evil only to 
yield in the homes of purity and refinement. There 
is something almost base in taking advantage of a 
man in this moment, when he has laid aside his 
armor and put on a dress suit; he is safe against 
the advances of the gross bar-keeper, but his pur- 
pose melts like wax under the charms of a gracious 
woman. Society can hardly condemn men for 
drunkenness when it does its best to make them 
drunk. It is physically impossible for a man who 
has any extended social acquaintance to accept the 
invitations that await him in many houses and get 
through the day in a sober condition. There is 
something wrong in a social civilization which 
turns our drawing-rooms into courts of Circe on 
New Year’s Day, sud transforms rational men into 
apimals; and there is something wanting in the 
moral education of the woman who permits herself 
to play such arole. Hospitality does not depend on 
the use of wine; courtesy does not requir® it; a 
Christian regard for the weakness of others for- 
bids it. 








FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
TT\HE old year draws to its close. It is a good 
time to take a review of the past and an obser- 
vation for the future. Before the book of the past is 








torial in The Christian Union ‘‘ To Sin-Bearers.” In 
this address Mr. Seymour grapples with the pro- 
foundest problem of human life ; namely, How, when 
a man has gone down hill, shall he turn about and 
retrace his steps ? how, when he is carrying a burden 
of past errors, blunders, sins, upon his back, shall 
he. find practical relief from them? His dealing 
with this problem is all the more effective that it is 
entirely practical ; dissociated from all theological 
theories and theological terminology ; neither Pro- 
testant nor Roman Catholic, one might almost say 
neither Christian nor Jewish; born of practical ex- 
perien *°, and couched in the language of practical 
counsel ; and as applicable under the OJd Testament 
as under the New, and under no Testament at all, 
except that which God has written in human con- 
sciousness, as under both Old and New Testaments. 





We are glad of this opportunity to invite ex-Gov. Sey- 
mour to cecupy the Christian Union pulpit, and give 
this counsel toa wider circle and a larger congregation, 
There is no man who has not at times wished that 
he might blot out the errors and sins of the past, 
To those in such a mood these words of ex Governor 
Seymour ought to come with the inspiration not 
merely of consolation but of comfort; not merely 
of respite but of hope. The close of the old year is 
a good time for retrospectipg as well as for prospect- 
ing; for looking backward that we may wisely look 
forward. Our readers, however blameless and even 
praiseworthy their past lives may have been, will find 
in this simple, but eloquent food for 
thought, while those whose present is burdered by 
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bitter memories of the past will find in it help and 
inspiration, It is the Gospel wish of a happy New 
Year, end the Gospel counsel how to secure it, given 
to those whose life is darkened and whose heart is 
saddened by the most grievous sorrow which ever 
burdens a human soul, that of an ‘it might have 
been.” 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. 

What are the leading differences between the New and the 
Old Theology. E. D. M 
f lye is a question which cannot be aswered in a 

paragraph. The old theology can be defined 
because it is formed; the new theology cannot be 
defined, because it is forming. We may, however, 
indicate the contrasts, somewhat as follows : 

The old theology regarded God as ruling nature 
from without, the new as controlling it from within ; 
the old regarded God as governing man from without, 
the new as dwelling in him; the old regarded mir- 
racles as a Violation of uature’s laws, the new as a 
variation in the divine habit; the old regarded in- 
spiration as a dictation to men, the new as a divine 
influence in man ; the old thought it wholly excep- 
tional, the new thinks it only an exceptional form of 
a universal phenomenon ; the old feared God as a 
King, the new reverences him as a Father ; the old 
regarded puuishment as stripes inflicted by God on 
man, the new as death wrought by sin in man; the 
old thought of it as future, the new is conscious of 
it as present; the old feared punishment more, the 
new dreads sin more; the old believed in a theory of 
the Atonement, the new has faith in the forgiveness 
of sins; the old emphasized the supposed effect of 
Christ’s death on God, the new its manifest effect on 
man; the old governed men by law, penalty, fear, 
the new by faith, hope, love; the old offered care- 
fully f-rmulated definitions of God—the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Spirit; the new reverences him as 
transcending all definition ; the old had confidence 
in theology, the new has faith in religion ; the old is 
a creed, the new is a life; the old is clear cut and 
cold ; the new is nebulous and warm. 

Yet, like all antitheses, this antithesis literally ac- 
cepted would be misleading. The old theology in 
the hands of its great masters was in their day the 
new theology, and had all the characteristics of 
new theology. It was nebulous and warm; it was 
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lessons. Wise men blunder; only fools are monot- 
onously blundering. Good men fall into sin ; only 
the presumptuously or indifferently wicked perpetrate 
the same sins with wearisome repetition. The wise 
man Jearns wisdom from his errors; the good man 
the way of righteousness from his own transgressions, 
One way to make the New Yeara happy one is to 
learn ths leseons which the sins and sorrows of the 
past year have to teach. 

This truth ex Gov. Seymour puts admirably in an 
address delivered in 1879 before the inmates of Au- 
burn State Prison, which we reproduce on another 
page. This address has been sent to us by a friend 
and reader of the Christian Union,apropos of the edi- 
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an experience of God more than a psychology of his 
nature, a humble acceptance of the forgiveness of 
sins more than a dogmatic theory of the atonement, 
a dread of sin more than a definition of punishment, 
a reverent acceptance of the Bible more than a 
theory of inspiration. Theology is always going 
through these changes. Religion is first a life; this 
life endeavors to expres itself in outward form—a 
ceremonial or a creed, Idol worshipers arise who 
insist on reverencing the outward form—the cere- 
monial or the creed; and then the profound pro- 
phetie iustinets ature rebel against 
the external, the symbol, the idol—be it temple, 
ceremony, or creed—and try to find some new ex- 
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pression, which is perhaps no better than the old, 
except that it is fresh and, therefore, vital. It was 
thus that the Old Testament prophets raised their 
protests against the Old Testament ceremonialism ; 
and Christ and his Apostles theirs against Jewish 
ritual ; and Luther and Calvin theirs against Romish 
forms; and Wesley and Whitfield theirs against 
Church of England symbols; and Edwards and 
Turney and Nettleton and Lyman Beecher and Mr. 
Barnes theirs against a lifeless Calvinism. Every 
vital theology is new in its own age and old in the 
next one. Every prophet is a heretic in his own age 
and a sainted martyr in the next one. 

The new theology is a spirit, not a form ; a way of 
looking at truths, not a new philosophy of truth. 
And we can best answer your question—which many 
like yourself are asking—by the voice of some of the 
representatives of the new theology. Their articles 
will have no connection ; will not be published in 
sequence or series ; will not always agree with each 
other or with The Christian Union; but they will 
be the utterances of prophetic men, that is men 
who see truth spiritually rather than intellectually, 
and present it vitally rather than dogmatically. The 
Rev. Reuen Thomas furnished such an article last 
week on ‘‘ Progressive Evangelicalism.” The Rev, J. 
H. Ecob furnishes one this week on ‘‘Retribution, not 
Punishment.” Others of analogous character from 
other writers will follow. They will answer the 
question, What is the thew theology? all the 
better that they do not wish to answer it; that 
they manifest rather than define it; that they wish 
to build up living truth in men rather than to define 
or maintain a system over men. 








A SHORT CATECHISM. 


Ques. What is a ‘‘ corner” ? 

Avs. A ‘‘corner” in gold, stocks, cotton prod- 
uce (in fact anything) is produced when one or 
more persons obtain control of all the articles in 
question, and those who have contracted to deliver 
a certain amount of it within a specified time are un- 
able to fulfill their contracts. In such case they 
are driven into a ‘‘ corner,” and have to settle on the 
best terms they can make. 

Q. Who makes a profit out of ‘‘ corners’’? 

A. Sometimes the men who get them up; gever- 
ally the bona fide of the articles in which 
the ‘‘ corner”’ is gotten up, for they get a Ligher price 
for their property. 

Q. Who lose in ‘‘corners”’? 

A, Always and inevitably the fools who think they 
can speculate without making speculation their busi- 
ness, and who buy the stocks, produce, or whatever 
it may be, because it is rising, or agree to deliver it 
at a future time, without having any in their pos- 
session, because the present price is lower than 
the price offered for the future. 

Q. Why are they sure to lose? 

A. Because the property purchased on a rise is 
sure to fall back again to its natural value; and be- 
cause small speculators, who agreed to deliver 
property yet to be purchased, are powerless against 
the combinations of great speculators who are able 
to make the prices high or low at will. 

Q. Is it right to make a ‘‘ corner”? 

A. Not if itis a duty to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, 

Q. How does it differ from robbery ? 

A. The fleeced lamb suffers no violence, 

Q. How does it differ from the ‘‘ confidence 
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game 

A. The victim is not cheated ; he takes his chances 
and they are always ten to one against him. 

Q. How does it differ from gambling ? 

A. Not materially. 

Q. What is a ‘‘ future 

A. A ‘‘fature” in the vernacular of the street is a 
term applied only to cotton or produce. All contracts 
for future delivery at a fixed price are ‘‘ futures.” 

Q. Is dealing in ‘‘ futures” right? 

A. Yes, when it is a legitimate business transac- 
tion, All business in which success depends on fore- 
sight is in the nature of ‘‘ futures.” 

Q. When is it wrong ? 

A. When it is a mere gambling transaction. 

Q. Explain what you mean by ‘‘legitimate busi- 
ness,” 

A, Every man is put into the world to add to its 
well-being. That only is legitimate business which 
is calculated to add to the world’s wealth—pecuniary, 
intellectual or moral—and in which the profit is a 
fair compensation for the service rendered, That is 
illegitimate in which one man takes money out of 
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another man’s pocket without rendering him anY 
equivalent therefor. 

Q. Will you illustrate a legitimate ‘‘ future 

A. A agrees in the winter to buy wool of the farm- 
ers in the spring, and a priceis fixed. In the spring 
he takes the wool at the price agreed upon, and de- 
livers it to the mannfacturer. 
loses depends upon the intermediate change in 
prices. This is a legitimate future. It is necessary 
to the carrying on of trade. 

Q. Will you illustrate an illegitimate ‘‘ futnre 

A. A agrees in the winter to buy wool of his com- 
panion on the street, in the spring, at a fixed price. 
His companion has no wool; A wants 
When settling day comes no wool changes hands. 
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no wool, 
If the price has goneup A pays his companion the 
difference ; if it has gone down he receives the dif- 
ference, This is an illegitimate ‘‘ future.” 

Q. Why is it illegitimate ? 

A. Because it is not productive industry; and no 
business is legitimate which does no! directly or 
indirectly help on the productive industries of the 
community. 

Q. How does such a transaction differ from bet- 


ting ? 
A. Not at all. 
Q. Is it dishonest? 
A. Not necessarily. But it is not honest industry. 
Q. What harm does it do? 
A. It unsettles prices ; it makes irregular mar- 


kets; it produces unnatural fluctuations in trade; 
it occupies the time of the parties concerned, which 
might be profitably occupied ; but, worst of all, it 


makes young men discontented with the slow earn- | 


ings of honest productive industry, and produces a 
spirit of gambling throughout the country. 

@. What can the legislature do to stop this form 
of speculation ? 

A. Nothing. Logislation cannot prevent people 
from making foolish promises, nor give them the 
ability to fulfill them. 

Q. Is there no remedy ? 

A. Stock gambling has grown largely out of great 
combinations and great corporations. 
islation, by bringing corporations under 
stricter control, could mitigate the evils of stock 
gambling to some extent. 

Q. Is there no other remedy ? 

A. General intelligence ; instruction by our com- 
mon schools in the laws and principles of political 
economy ; agitation by press and pulpit ; and above 
all a development of the moral sense, so that men 
will realize that there are some things in this world 
worth more than money. 

Q. What, for instance ? 

A. Usefulness and character. 


Possibly leg- 
these 


IS THIS CHRISTIAN ? 

HE Missionary Superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Church for the Indian Territory writes 
usa letter, which we publish in another column, in 
answer to the above question, asked November 2. 
We are sorry that he was so long in hearing of the 
question, for we fear the matter has passed out of 
the recollection of our readers. We 
nothing in his statement iaconsistent with our orig- 
inal account ; and nothing in it which should pre- 

vent our reiterating the question, Is it Christian ? 

A Christian Union Church is organized in a little 
village on the frontier to doa work for Christ. It 
belongs to no sect ; is made up of Christians of all 
sects ; is organized around Jesus Christ as its Lord 
and Saviour; is inspired by a common enthusiasm 
for Christ ; and leaves all doubtful disputations in 
the background unsettled, that it may fight the com- 
mon foe, ignorance, drunkenness, worldliness, sin, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Is it the spirit of 
Christ which inspires the representative of one of 
the sects to enter that community, divide the church, 
and enfeeble and weaken the effort? That is the 
question ; and it answers itself. 

The fact that this sect had previously established 
achurch in the same township, two or three miles 
away from the little villuge, and after keeping up 
preaching for a time there had discontinned it, does 
not afford any reason for giving this question a differ- 
ent answer. The Christian spirit would lead those 
engaged in such an enterprise to give God thanks 
that in a new and more hopeful form Christ’s work 
had been taken up by others in the vicinity, and to 
go on with their own work in their own place if 
it were needed, or to abandon it if it could not be 
sustained, and unite with other Christians in the 
Christian union work which they had inaugurated 
in the new village, Christ’s own example has an- 
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swered this question. When he knew how the Phar- 
isees had heard that he made more disciples than 








John, that thers might be no possibility of sectarian 
strife he left JIndea to John the le 
parted into Galilee. Onur correspondent need not 
fear, at least at present, with five hundred thousand 


Japtist, and « 


foreigners landing on our shores every year, that if 


| he leaves Vinita there will be no other population in 
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these United States where he can do good work for 
Christ withont dividing a Christian church. One can 
always leave Judea and find a Galilee. 

Let it be distinetly understood that we do not at- 
Presbyterian 
pure and simple. 


but sectarianism 
The Presbyterians are not any 
We appeal from 
the sectarian spirit which exists inall sects to the 
Christian spirit which 


sectarianism, 


ts in and we re 
Board of 
Home Missions to prevent this misappropriation of 


its missionary funds to the work of dividing a Chris- 


xis all sects, 


iterate our appe al to the Presbyt« rian 


tian enterprise begun in amity and promising to be 
The Christian 
Union i3 simply a sentinel, and it will be just as 
ready to call on Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists or Methodists to prevent strife and ill-will, 
whenever in any of these communions the sectarian 
spirit attempts to control the funds which the Chris- 
tian spirit has contributed. 


carried on in peace and with power. 








HOW ‘TO: DO TP. 
] T is very common to scoff at modern churches as 
‘social clubs ;” but after all there is New Testa- 
ment authority for giving no little prominence to 
social life in the church. The 


are told, went from house to house, not only praising 


early Christians, we 


God, but breaking bread and eating their meat, 
There are not a few families in every community who 
have very little elevating society except such as the 
church affords, To give the young peoplesomething 
else to do one evening in the week than to dance, 
and the old people something else than to gossip, is 
The church that knows how 


fully and well what is with doubt- 


a most useful service 


to conduct succes 


to practice as well : How 


s to preach brotherly love, 


to do this is a problem which not few churches 
have found too much for their solution. It really is 
a difficult problem. When we invite our friends to 
our homes we select our guests so as to secure a 
homogeneous company, We manage introductions 
so as to bring people of like tastes together. We 
guard against monopolizing of the conversation by 


one or two, and the breaking up of the whole com- 


pany into little cliques and coteries, But the church 
gathering is necessarily heterogeneous, It is 
almost necessarily under no social | adership. It is 


apt to be a crowd instead of club, and sometimes 
waters heart-burnings and quarrels instead of friend- 
ships and fraternal fellowships. A correspondent 
thus tells us how one church has solved this per- 
petual problem of church life : 

On Sunday the minister reads a notice like this: “ Th 
church social will meet this week on Thursday evening in 


the church parlors, with Mrs. 8. and Mrs. B 


e 


A cordial 


invitation is given to all, particularly to any strangers 
in the congregation.”” Then Mrs. 8. and Mrs. B. lay their 
plans as carefully as either would do if she were giving a 
large party at her home, though the details differ. Whenthe 


evening comes, the guests are shown, as they arrive, into the 
cloak room by one of Mrs. B.'s sons, and when they come 
into the parlors are met by the two ladies, who receive them, 
making introductions, bringing the right people together, 
and with the aid of their especial assistants) see to it that 


none are without introductions. Flowers on the small tables 


give the rooms a festive air. Everything that can be thought 
of is done to prevent stiffness or a feeling of strangeness any- 
where If Mrs cs who has been abr pad, chooses, she 
brings her stereoscope and photographs, and hovers round 
the group who gather about them, ready to answer qnestions, 


and those foreign pictures are 
have them athome. Mrs. B.'s daughter has a gift for story- 
telling and is apt to have acircle of young people listening 
to her some part of the evening. 


& treat to many who do not 


There is no set literary entertainment, only now and then 
a song or some playing, or an amateur string quartet, or the 
young people 


to 


coax the minister, who is something of an elo- 
cutionist. give wa reading. It is all quite informal and no 
home gathering. 

of 
a collection at the close which generally 
cost of the supper. The supper itself is 


wholly under the charge of the ladies who give the 


t happer 


refreshmerts 


more than m 
There 
There is 


pays the 
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are a simple character. 
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entertainment. The essence of the plan is to put 
sociable” into the hands of one or two 


“e 


each chureh 
ladies, and leave them to manage it with as absolute 
a control as if it were given by their invitation at 


their own home. The plan has certainly some great 


advantages; and the fact that it has proved a success 
on actual trial is not the least among them, 
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RETRIBUTION, NOT PUNISHMENT. 
By Tue Rev. James H. Eoos. 


**God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery.”’—Bryant. 
HAT word “future” must be one of ‘‘Satan’s 
devices.” When we consider the havoc it has 
wrought in both ethics and theology, we are forced to 
the conviction that it must be the work of a malevo- 
lent being. It is the enchanter’s wand that by one 
majestic wave banishes both heaven and hell to the 
dim frontiers of thought and feeling. Nay, we would 
be happy if the sorcery of that word ‘‘future” stopped 
there ; for, with St. Teresa, we say, ‘‘I could wish that 
both heaven and hell were blotted out that I might 
serve God for himself alone.” That word “future” not 
only adjourns rewards and punishments practically 
sine die, but the most valuable results of God’s move- 
ment on the race through Christ are likewise adjourned. 
God himself is ordered off his own world. By and 
by we are to come into immediate contact with him. 
In that future life his government will lay hold of us 
with resistless grasp; his presence will penetrate us 
then as the light of the sun possesses the body of a 
cloud. Rewards, penalties, laws, God, Christ, being 
thus adjourned to an indefinite future, men find it 
very easy to adjourn righteousness also. We have as 
a result this most astonishing picture: wicked men, 
out of whom has died the last trace of the heavenly 
life, clamoring vigorously for our future heaven. They 
are already in hell; in spite of its pains, they love it, 
yet they utter great swelling words against our future 
hell. By which token we strongly suspect that some- 
thing is radically wrong with our futuge heaven and 
future hell. 

Consider these two words: Future, Punishment. As 
we have said, indefinite adjournment, with all its im- 
plied mischief, is enfolded in that first word. The 
second, punishment, is a twin-sister of confusion. 
Punio, I punish; the personal element prominent. 
Its synonyms are ‘‘to chastise, scourge, whip, 
lash.” The picture in this word then is literally that 
of Edwards’s terrific masterpiece: ‘‘ The sinner inthe 
hands of an angry God.” Fora long time this sinner 
has gone on after the imaginations of his own heart; 
in the ‘‘ pleasures of sin ;” in short, has had a good 
time. But now the long-postponed day of reckoning 
has come. His future punishment has arrived. God 
takes him in band, like an angry father, and lays 
upon him the threatened stripes; stripes which in 
this case are never to cease, world without end. 

Now, observe several of the mischiefs arising from 
this reading of God’s method. The first is that of 
death-bed repentance. Men have been taught, or per- 
haps it would be more charitable to say, from our 
teaching have somehow got il into their heads, that 
that future whipping is the one thing to be dreaded. 
It does not come in this life. The only item calculated 
to ‘* give us pause” is the uncertainty of life. So our 
congregations are full of men who are “taking the 
risk.” Practical righteousness is adjourned ; practical 
wickedness indulged, and in the background this thin 
purpose, this flimsy hope: ‘‘ By and by, when I have 
squeezed the world of its last drop, I will turn my face 
to the wall and weep a little, and get my minister to 
pray a little. I will take a turn or two at that myste- 
rious something-or-other, faith, and so beg off from 
that long-promised whipping, and thenI am scot-free 
forever.” This is no travesty; it is a transcript from 
life. I could myself give names of these dying 
saints who have been resuscitated to a most lusty 
career of iniquity. Repentance in its entire signifi- 
cance is perverted by this sckeme of the future. It is 
made not a turning point from living sin against a liv- 
ing God, but a makeshift te avert the penalties due to 
past sin to be inflicted by a future God. 

This leads, by legitimate descent, to another error 
worse than the first. It is like going down Dante’s in- 
fernal pathway. Every step takes hold on darker 
darkness. This persistent writing of heaven and hell 
in the future tense cuts to the very heart of the truth 
of salvation. It is a double libel upon the Redeemer. 
It in effect declares that we are saved not now, but by 
and by; and saved not from sin but from the effects 
of sin. This involves such multitudinous errors that 
one is at a loss where to begin. If the question of sal- 
vation is in suspense till a distant day of judgment, of 
course we must suspend all joy and confidence until 
that decision is announced. The prisoner may hope, 
and strive to put up his courage by talking of the 
clemency and grace of the Governor, but he knows no 
joy, no “conscious salvation” until the pardon is 
actually sealed. So we find the church full of jaded, 
dolorous souls, that ‘‘hope they will be saved ;” that 
are ‘‘trying to so live that when they are done with 
this vale of tears they will go to heaven.” ‘‘Oh, if 
they only could know that they would be saved.” If 
a soul holding this future scheme manages to get a 
little light and comfort in this present evil world it is 
solely by its ‘‘ blessed. inconsistencies.” Logically it is 








cut off from these native springs of joy: ‘‘ We know 
that we have passed from death unto life.” ‘‘ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God.” ‘The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are the sons 
of God.” ‘* We are come to Mount Zion, the city of 
the living God, and to an innumerable company of 
angels; to the spirits of just men made perfect; to 
God the judge of all, and to Jesus the mediator.” If 
Christ has not wrought in me a conscious salvation in 
this my first world, what pledge have I that he can and 
will do any better for me in any next world ? 

The second libel mentioned is of the same kind as 
the first, only blacker. Our future scheme fastens the 
thoughts upon rewards, net holiness; upon penalties, 
not upon sin. A salvation that saves us from the pains 
of sin instead of from sin itself isa damnation. If I 
could invent a medicine that would save the drunkard 
from headache and ‘‘ shameful spueing ” and delirium, 
I would be hardly less malevolent than Satan to make 
it known. ‘‘God hath yoked to guilt her pale tor- 
mentor, misery ;” what God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder. We cannot stop to point out the result- 
ant confusion and mixture in ethics by holding men’s 
thought to rewards and penalties instead of holiness 
and sin. He that runs may read. 

Our scheme of futurity invades the reign of law. 
That majestic conception of law which modern science 
has builded slowly like a temple, quarrying its precious 
stones from God’s own works, is utterly sapped and 
mined. Law, the will of God; and that will uttering 
itself in unchangeable, eternally operative purposes, is 
the transcendent truth which this generation has been 
permitted to work out. We discover nowhere, except 
in this ancient scheme of doctrine, a God who ad- 
journs effects indefinitely. We discover effects setting 
in immediately upon causes. We even are compelled 
to learn causes through effects. We discover nowhere 
in God’s works or governmenta hand thrust arbitrarily 
in among causes, plucking away, transferring or 
postponing their legitimate effects. Law is God’s will. 
That will is informed by unerring wisdom. 
the end from the beginning. With unalterable pres- 
sure it lies upon all things, from molecules to the soul 
in man, carrying them to unalterable results. This is 
neither materialism nor fatalism. The will of God 
laid upon things affects them as things, accord- 
ing to the law of things. The will of God laid 
upon souls affects them as souls, according to the 
nature and law of souls; just as the same current 
of electricity, catching in its flow wire and glass, 
deals with the non-conducting glass according to its 
nature and law, and with the iron likewise. Things 
are moved arbitrarily by the eternal will, but souls 
magnetically. We cannot say to a man, then, You sin 
to-day and are whipped to-morrow, any more than we 
can say, You are burned to-day and smart to-morrow. 
Sin is a wound or bruise upon the substance of the 


soul. The blow and the damage and consequent pain 
are instantly yoked together. Nota beat of the pulse 
intervenes. 


We demand, therefore, a better word than punish- 
ment. Already that better word is beginning to be 
heard in the church. Itis ‘retribution ;” re tribuere, 
to pay back. In its principal uses impersonal, appli- 
cable to government and natural law; in its central 
meaning and in all its inferences cast in the present 
tense. It claims no world as its peculiar sphere. It 
has neither times nor seasons. Like the law of gravi- 
tation itis always here, always now. If we fly to the 
moon or to Alcyone we fly by gravitation and are held 
by it when we land. ‘If I take the wings of the 
morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the sea; if I 
ascend up into heaven, if I make my bed in hell,” ret- 
ribution, or the steady pressure of God’s will, must 
carry me in my flight and hold me when I land. We 
may picture the significance of this word by pulling a 
young tree in the woods down from its true, upright 
position. When we let go, it pays back, or re-tributes 
(that ought to be the pronunciation of the word); if 
one is in its way he must take the consequences. 
‘Sin is the transgression of law.” God’s law is right ; 
i.e, rectilinear. Sin pushes or strains the law from 
this true rectitude, and it pays back, upon the sinner. 
The disobedient act and the resultant blow from the 
law are instantaneous. There is not the beat ofa 
pulse between. Like the spark and the sting of an 
electric shock, sin and retribution are one. 

We are done with the future tense now. The whole 
scheme of our life is laid in the world in which we are 
at present living. Judas and Nero are in their second 
world, you and I are in our first; but the law over us 
all is the same. Whether in the lowest hell or the 
third heaven every soul is instantaneously receiving in 
itself the payments of thelaw. ‘‘To them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and honor 
and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are 
contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” This 
law is visibly enforced here and now. 
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We have a rational quarrel with future punishment ; 
but the man who would quarrel with retribution must 
challenge the history of the race, must turn inward 
and assault the mechanism of his own spirit. We 
suffer not by and by for evil done now; not an eternity 
for a moment, but everywhere and everywhen the law 
holds us, measuring out with most delicate exactitude 
and instanteous promptitude the penalties involved in 
sin. There is neither adjournment nor balancing of 
accounts. ‘‘The kingdom of God is among us.” 
‘*Men are condemned already.” Every man is now in 
either heaven heaven or hell, in essence, in promise 
and in potency. 








THREE PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN. 
By H. H. 


iz. 


T was a strange chance that brought the three to- 
gether under one roof, the night that I also hap- 
pened to be there. It was at one of those mongrel 
places, part shop, part post-office, part inn, part farm- 
house, in which travelers through the sparsely settled 
rural regions of California are obliged to sleep, unless 
they carry camping equipage, are their own landlords, 
and sleep out of doors. 

It was long after dark when we reached the place. 
We had been journeying for hours across a vast valley, 
which seemed only the more lonely by reason of the 
numberless worn tracks and trails that crossed it ; 
breaking off, changing of a sudden into gullies, fading 
out entirely in abrupt spaces of green grain, or wind- 
smitten sand: the very roads themselves seemed 
hopelessly lost; only an assured familiarity with the 
landmarks of the snow-topped mountains surrounding 
it could bring one safely to his journey’s end in such a 
region. All that we had beer able to see for the 
last hour had been ghostly shapes of bare sycamore 
and cottonwood trees, which loomed out of the misty 
darkness, on either hand, in fantastic and sometimes 
startling semblances of living creatures. One, a co- 
lossal monk, in the Franciscan cow) and rope-knotted 
gown, with arms folded on his breast, standing solitary 
by the road-side, gave to every member of the party a 
sudden shock of half terror, which out-lasted the sec- 
ond’s time of the optical illusion. 

It was arelief when we came to a fence across the 
road, and a gate to be opened, and heard the loud 
barking of dogs giving the alarm of our approach. 

‘*T hope they ain’t full,” said our driver. ‘‘ Ye’d 
like stayin’ here better’n anywhere in the valley. She's 
jest the best company there is anywhere round these 
parts. She’s splendid.” 

‘The house is kept by a woman, then ?” we said. 

‘“* Well, no; donno’s you'd say she keeps it,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘reckon they couldn’t keep it without her, 
though. There’s ber husband and his partner, they’ve 
got the ranch together; but she’s jest splendid; ain’t 
many like her, I tell you.” 

At the sound of our wheels, a door opened ina 
vague black wall, a ruddy light flashed out into the 
windy darkness, 8 woman’s voice, ringing, cheery, 
called, ‘Who's there?” and in a second more the 
woman herself stood by the carriage, one hand resting 
on the wheel, the other holding back her fluttering 
hair. 

‘Got some folks here for ye; can ye accommodate 
‘em ?” said the driver. 

‘* Don’t know about it,” she answered, ‘‘ depends on 
what they want. Ifthey’ll take us as we are "— 

‘‘A bedroom with a fire in it,” we suggested. 

She laughed out, ‘‘ Haven’t got such a thing in the 
house. There’s a lounge in the dining-room, and one 
bed in the loft with two others.” 

This was disheartening. We hesitated. The driver 
suggested one other stopping place a mile further on. 

‘“‘They’re fuller ’n we are,” said the cheery voice. 
‘*Got a party of surveyors up there; beds on every 
floor. There’s Brother ——’s room,” she _ con- 
tinued, turning toward a tall man who had emerged 
from seme mysterious shadow, and stood silently 
looking on, ‘‘ There’s his room; if he’s a mind to give 
it up I can fix you out; it’s just as he says.” By 
this time we were ready to accept even the lounge in 
the dining-room, and were only all the more grateful 
that the silent ‘‘ Brother” —— indicated by a nod that 
his room might be counted on. 

‘*Come in, come in,” she said. ‘‘ You'll have to 
take us as we are; it’s a rough place out here, but Ill 
make you as comfortable as I can.” 

We followed her into the room from which the ruddy 
fire-light had streamed out so invitingly. It was the store 
and post-office; a small room of oblong shape; at one 
end a hugh fire-place, with hearth of irregularly sunken 
bricks, on which a wood-fire was crackling and 
shooting up friendly blazes. This, the outside door, 
and the letterbox case filled that end of the room. 
Along one side was a counter; behind it shelves filled 
to overflowing with every cenceivable article of mer- 
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chandise: glsss jars of stick candy, pieces of cotton, always wanted to be a doctor. That's what I ought to 


cloth and calico, lamps, tin canned fruits, saddles, 
iron frying-pans, brooms, and tinware. The tinware 
was hung in huge clusters on the wall, wherever a 
spare hook could be found; as the fire-light played 
over it the effect was of a barbaric decoration, in high 
lights and shadows. A door on the left opened into a 
sort of store-room, apparently filled with barrels, grain 
in sacks, and implements and utensils too big for the 
outer store. Onesmall kerosene lamp threw a smoky 
and fitful light on the scene. It was picturesque and 
bewildering ; several men were lounging in corners ; 
there seemed no room for one human being more; but 
finally we all bestowed ourselves in the intervals and 
chinks. Through a third door, opposite the outside 
one, we saw a long dining-table in a still smaller 
room, and beyond that a glimpse of a kitchen. This 
seemed to be all. Very busily at work ata little table, 
bending over papers which looked like blanks for official 
reports or accounts, sat twowomen ; one, tall, slender, 
with a thin, nervous face, fair skin, pale brown hair, 
and light gray eyes, anda manner indicating a con- 
stant suppression of restlessness. The other, calm, 
quiet, dark eyed, full cheeked; in every trait and indi- 
cation the opposite of her companion. They both had 
singularly sweet, low voices, and an expression of ear. 
nestness and absorption. When the landlady re- 
entered the room it was evident by their manner of 
speaking to each other that there were strong ties of 
familiar affection bi tween them. I: was also plaio 
not only that they were cducated women, but that 
they were exceptionally clever in many ways. Of the 
lives of these three womea I have their permission to 


give an outline sketc)a; not in any attempt at 
detail: such lives as theirs are not the sort of 
which lengthy biographies are made; and not with 


any clue to their personality. Such women shrink 
from publicity ; they cannot conceive that there should 
be anything to interest the world in the daily round of 
their work. They are not aware that there are any 
especial self-abnegations in their lives. When I at 
last ventured to suggest that it seemed to me worth 
while to tell the story of their experiences they were 
honestly astonished, and at first expressed an unwill- 
ingness, which it was easy to see rose chiefly from a 
genuine feeling that there was, as they said, ‘‘nothing 
worth telling” about them. If they ever read their 
lives they will no doubt be amazed to see how deep 
and tender a reverence for them I carried away in my 
heart. 

The eldest woman of the three was the hostess, the 
‘*splendid company” our driver had so enthusiastic. 
ally eulogized. He had not exaggerated. Moving 
swiftly about the little rooms, she prepared the supper 
and set the table, all the while talking spiritedly and 
wittily with one or another of the group. She was no 
longer young; but her eye was as bright, her smile as 
arch as it had ever been, and her voice and her laugh 
as young as voice and laugh can be. 

‘* Well, you don’t change any as I can see,” said the 
driver to her. 

‘Change? Oh no!” she replied, laughing gleefully. 
‘‘Tm just sixteen yet. Always going to be just six- 
teen,’ and she glanced comically at her husband. 

Before long I observed that she frequently dropped 
for a second into a chair with an expression of fatigue, 
sat for half a minute, then sprang up again as alert as 
ever. Nothing escaped her notice; and seeing that I 
observed this, she said apologetically, in a low tone, 
‘‘T can’t stand up a great while at once; I've gota 
disease which makes it very hard for me to be on my 
feet much. It’s a tumor, but I'm getting the better of 
it; I’m going to be rid of it in time. I haven’t any idca 
of giving up to it,” andthe fire of resolution in her 
face as she said these words was marvelous to behold. 
If it had been a human enemy of whom she spoke 
there could not have been a more masterful threaten- 
ing in her tone. 

At the first opportunity she told me more of this 
fearful form of suffering which she had endured. For 
twenty years she had borne the burden, slowly in- 
creasing, until two years ago it had reached such an 
extent that a surgical operation seemed inevitable, and 
preparations had been made for it. But at the last 
moment her own judgment decided against it. She re- 
solved to make an experiment with the waters of the hot 
springs in this valley, with a very carefully prescribed 
diet and with persistent exercise. It was an experi- 
ment which could have been tried only by an almost 
preternatural will power, allied to a physical constitu- 
tion of about equally uncommon strength. I looked at 
her in silent wonder and admiration. Every sentence 
that she spoke showed more and more not only a rare 
knowledge of the general laws of health, and of the 
interactions of mind and bady, but also scientific 
knowledge of medicine and anatomy. At last I ex- 
claimed, 

‘‘Pray tell me where you learned all this. 
were you educated ?” 

“Ob, I have studied medicine,” she replied. 


Where 


“eT 








from her father’s library. At last she was called to 

have been; but my people wouldn’t hear to it.” stand by his death bed. “Little g rl,” he said, ‘*y 
She then gave me a sketch of her life. Her father | have saved my soul; promise me that you will d y al 
was a minister of the Christian sect: her mother had | your life for the poor people in prison what you have 
been ateacher. There were eight children, and it was | done for me S made the promise and has kept it 
needful that all should be prepared in some way to | She continued in school until she was seventeen, and 


earn aliving. She was sent to Hiram College to be 


fitted for teaching. 

James Garfield and Lucretia Rudolph were her fel 
students there. She knew them both intimately, 
spoke of them affectionately as ‘* James Lucre- 
tia.” Afler graduating from insisted, 
against the wishes of her parents, on beginning the 
study of medicine. She could 


and 
na 
10a 


college she 


not recollect, she said, 


when she had not longed to be a doctor, and hated the 


idea of being ateacher. But fate had other uses f 


her; very soon after leaving college she married and 
settled down in her native town into a quiet life, whic! 
was peaceful and prosperous till the breaking out of 
the civil war, when her husband joined the first Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Volunteers. He went as ar 
artilleryman. In the battle of Chickamauga his 
battery was blown to pieces. Out of the seven artil- 


lerymen at that battery four were killed instantly ; the 
other three desperately wounded; of those three her 
husband was the only one that survived. 
not die was owing to his wife’s persistent courage, in 
going ‘‘ through the lines” to nurse him. Thestory of 
this epoch in her life would bea tale by itself, t 
does not belong here. Her husband did die; but 
he did not recover; some mysterious internal injury 
left him invalided for life, subject to attacks of 
suffering at times, and probably always in dar 
death from heart disease. From that time their life 
became, as she humorously 
climates.” From Pennsylvania to New York, ft 
New York to Wisconsin, from Wisconsin to Califor- 
nia; and, in California, from uplands to lowlands 


That he did 


£¢ yut it 


not 


Suiarp 


ger of 


said, a “chase afte 


m 


} 


uorth, south, east and west, they wandered, till 
at last discovered, in the valley where I found them, 


they 
a climate which seemed to do all that climate can for 
their 
fering from the tumor, is a martyr to asthm 
is no uncommon thing for her, after a 


ailments. She, in addition to the terrible suf- 
, and i 
1 day's 
work, to spend her night bolstered up in bed, un: 


1nr’ 
able 
to sieep till three or four o’clock in the morning. 

This is the woman without whom the two ranchmen 
‘“‘couldn’t keep the house,” as our driver well said ; 
the woman who isthe ‘‘ best company in all the val 
ley ;’ the woman who at fifty laughingly declares she 
is, and intends to remain, ‘‘ just sixteen. 

With no help except occasional half-days’ or days’ 
works from Indian squaws, she does all the indoor 
work of the house; keeps an inn whenever travelers 
come along who need to stop; ‘‘ tends store” 


” 


and post 
oftice whenever the two men of the house are 
is the doctor, nurse, adviser, comforter, as well a 
“best company” for the whole valley. With an educa- 
ted appreciation of and love for books,and all the asso- 


away ; 


~ 


ciations and enjoyments of a cultured and refined life, 
she is deprived of everything that could minister to 
these tastes. To say that she has none of the luxuries 
and bardly any of the ordinary comforts of life would 
be a very meager statement of the situation. The 
bareness and roughness of her surroundings could not 
even be imagined by %ne unfamiliar with western 
wildernesses. 

It would seem well-nigh a miracle f a refined and 
educated woman to keep a gay and contented spirit in 
such a life, even if she had the most vigorous health 
and strength. But-this heroine—for so 
triumphant not only above all these discomforts and 
deprivations but above an amount and kind of phys- 
ical suffering which would chain an ordinary woman 
to a bed for her life-time. 


she is—rises 





A FRIEND OF THEIRS 
OF 


GILBERT. 


New York but 
Hi tall, 


kind sym- 


THE PRISON MISSION 


NHERE is hardly a jail-bird in 
knows and loves Linda Gilbert. 
stalwart form, her bright, cheery face, her 
pathetic words, her deeds of 
familiar in the prisons of the city as was the hallowed 
presence of Florence Nightingale in the hospitals of 
the Crimea. 


LINDA 


erect, 


genuine charity, are as 


Her father, Horace Gilbert, was a hardware 
chant who amassed a fortune, but lost most of it before 
his death, and her mother was at one time a mis 
ary among the Indians. She was born in this city, but 
when she was four years old her parents removed t 

Chicago. Oae morning eight years later, as s! 
passing the old brick prison in that city on her way to 
school, a hand beckoned to her from behind the grat- 


ion- 


e was 


ing of acell window. Asad furrowed face—that of 
a man past his prime—looked out upon her, and 2 
hollow voice asked for something to read. Every 


Sunday for weeks thereafter she brought him books 





mer- 


| her life for the last twenty years has | 





een sist 


aco 


| testimony to the reality of that early consecration. 

She began her work in the Cook County jail at Chi 
cago, establishing thers a library of f housand vol- 
umes, and interesting herself personally in the welfare 
of the prisoners. Libraries wei o formed unde 
her direction in several Illino:s prisons notably one 
in the St. Louis County jail. A single incident of het 
ife in Chicago will illustrate her work and her influ- 
ence It was in the days of the anic Suspicious- 

ok ry me y e se urking about a hi e where 
a large sum of money had be creted. There was 
noone at home but tl idy and a servant-girl, tine 
head of the family be temporarily absent. Mis 
Gilbert was sent for to act as 4 protector During the 

ight steps were hear he piazz A man ap- 
roached the door and tried the cK Miss Gilbert 
opened the lattice of a wir Ww < e by and asked 
**Who’s there?” The thief knew het ice and start- 
ed. The alternative of starvation or stealing, he said, 
had driven him to such busines She slipped a five- 








} 7 | 
dollar bil ide him come to her next 





mornit : fellow 1 away, and six shadowy 
forms—his pals—vanished with him into the darkness. 
The house was not again molested that night. Next 
morning, when the thief came is benefactress gave 
him a suit of clothes and I iid a week’s board for him 
in an inebriate asylum while she was trying to get him 
employment. A life-prisoner in the Missouri State 
Prison once carved her image « a stone slab in the 
floor of his cell. She purchased the slab for $150, the 
money being sent to the convict’s children. A litho- 
traph made from it forms the frontispiece of he 
00k, ‘* Linda Gilbert Libraries.’ 

Miss Gilbert came to New York in S¢ ptember, 1875. 
Through her efforts libraries of from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand volumes have been placed in the 
Tombs, the Houss f Detention, the Ludlow Street 
il, and in tl yorkhouse on Blackwell’s Island. 
he b Ks are ra gi ilerary i , and are read 
with delight and But ber work does 1 t stop 
ere She visits the prisoners in their cells, listens to 
their stories, cares for their destitute families, and 
when they come out assists them to an honest living. 
She never preaches, but sometimes she gathers the 
prisoners about her in the corridors and talks to them 
n plain, home-spun fashion, but in words which are 
ieartfelt and are heart-reaching. She believes that 
jlesperation from inability to get work isa prolific 
source of crime, and her labors are chiefly in behalf of 
men who have preferred to steal rather than starve. 
For the confirmed drunkards she can do little. They 
ire helpless, and fit only for the hospital or the asy - 
lum. She has placed some families on farms in the 
West, where they have won acompetence. For others 
she has found employment in the city ; and 275, whom 


} 


ybod 


dy 
lars’ worth of fancy 


would hire, |} 1 four or five dol- 


umery, blacking, writ- 








ing paper, or other notions, and sent out as peddlers. 
Some of the latter are now making as mucl as three 
or four dollars a day. Of all whom she has assisted 
six hundred are to her certain knowledge living honest 


lives. Of the rest—an unnumbered army—she has no 
record 

rhus far Miss Gilbert has received no salary ana 
has been mainly the almoner of her own charity. She 


has invested $7,000 in prison libraries, and an unesti- 
} 


mated sum in private benefactions, and the most she 


has to show for it all is parasitic malaria, contracted 


by breathing the dead, poisoned air of prison cells. 
During the nine years she has labored in this city 
she has received from all outside sources $10,592, in- 
cluding about $2,200 from the city vernment, and 


$50 from the late William Aspinwall, the only unso- 
licited gift she has ever received. The bulk of this 
amount she herself collected in small sums. She says 
she would rather peddle peanuts than do it again. 
About seven years ago a society was incorporated, 
known as ‘*‘ The Gilbert Libraries and Prisoner’s Aid 
Association.” Four years ago the society employed 
the Rev. W. Mackie to solicit funds for the work. 
After laboring fortwo years Mr. Mackie gave up a 
fruitless task, leaving the society $200 in debt. The 
society has not held a meeting f two years. The 


Miss Gilbert's 


further draiz 


treasury is depleted. private resources 


will admit no 1, and the work 


is practi- 


cally at a stand-still for want of money. As many as 


thirty ex-convicts applied to her for help in the two or 
three days following her remarkable midnight inter- 
view with a burglar, already described in these 


columns, but she could do nothing for them. 


plan 


She has 
» however, if she has not money. She proposes 
to obtain a large grant of land from the government 


in some Western Territory, a large endowment fund 
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with 200,000 or more of New York’s criminal popula- 
i:on, dividing them into small bands and appointing 
cne overseer for each to teach them the art of farming. 
She thinks that Jay Gould or William H. Vanderbilt 
could not make a better investment than to give $1,- 
000,000 to such a cause; it would make their lives far 
safer thun detectives or police can make them. Will- 
iam L. Gilbert, a wealthy clock mauufacturer of West 
Winsted, Ct., and an uncle of Miss Gilbert, has 
agreed to give $10,000, to this fund whenever $90,- 
have been raised. One scheme in view 
for obtaining this amount is to send out a band of ex- 
convicts to give concerts in the principal cities and 
towns of the Union, the band to be accompanied by 
some silver-tongued ex-convict who shall present the 


000 shall 


cause to the people. 

Migs Gilbert’s theory of prison reform, perfected in 
the light of personal acquaintsnce with the evils and 
abuses of the present system, is worthy of remark, 
though its practicability might be questioned. “If I 
had my way,” she says, ‘‘ I would turn ail the prisons 
into workshops.” She would have no cells, no prison 
uniform, no shaving of the head, no contract labor. 
A portion of the prisoner’s earnings should be set 
apart to pay his board. A certain per centage should 
go to his family, if he has jone, and the remainder 
should be applied to the payment of the money value 
of the article stolen in case of theft, or a sum fixed by 
law in the case of other crimes, the prisoner to be 
released when fuil restitution had been made. 

To say that Miss Gilbert has solved the criminal 
problem would be an unwarrantable stretch of pre- 
sumption, but the success which has attended her lab- 
ors, attested by living examples, may be the earnest 
of greater things to be accomplished by the same 
means when used on a larger scale and with better 
facilities. 








WORK FOR WOMEN. 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


By GreorGE J. MANSON. 


17 OMEN have been more successful in the profes- 

sion of phonographic writing, and their com- 
petition has been more keenly felt by men, than in any 
other industry with which, of late years, they have 
become identified. This remark is more applicable to 
amanuensis work, but as official court reporters sev- 
eral have made their mark. In one of the leading 
short-hand magazines there was published some time 
ago a page of portraits of female phonographers, all 
of whom had attained a high position in the pro- 
fession. 

The woman ambitious to become a phonographer, 
(or ‘‘stenographer,” as phonographers are calling 
themselves now-a-days), naturally wants to know, 
first, how long it will take to learn the art, and what 
system she shall study.- And in endeavoring to obtain 
information upon these two points she gets all sorts of 
answers from all sorts of teachers, each one of whom 
praises his own particular ‘‘system.” At the time I 
Jearned the art (some twenty years ago), there was as 
much rancor manifested by the partisans of the two 
systems then in use as was shown in the disputes of 


he early theologians of the church. The sensitive 
young person was worried out of his appetite, 
and almost out of his senses, in the wild en- 


deavor to settle the’ question which was ‘‘the best 
system.” And, at present, though there are a great 
many more good text-books than there were at that 
time, each one has its admirers, and in the multi- 
plicity of advisers the would-be student is sorely puz- 
zled which way to turn. The real truth of the mat- 
ter is there is no ‘‘best” system. Phonography, the 
shorthand now in general use, was invented by Isaac 
Pitman in 1837, and ever since its invention many 
phonographers have suggested improvements, some 
have written text-books embodying these improve- 
ments, a d others, again, have produced works partly 
phonographic. And right here the distinction between 
stenography and phonography should be stated: the 
alphabet of the former is the same as our Own alpha- 
bet, a sign being given for each letter; in the latter 
there is an entirely new alphabet based on the sounds 
of the language. 

I say there is no “‘ best” system, for the reason, first, 
that the phonographic world is still full of reformers 
and improvers on the old system, and the end is not 
yet, and second, because almost any shorthand system 
well learned, whetaer old or new, is good enough for 
all practical purposes; and those who learn shorthand, 

take it, learn it simply and solely for a practical pur- 
pose. 

To learn shorthand well enough to report any speak- 
er, to take down every word of the proceedings of an 
exciting convention, or to be able to report verbatim 
rials in court, is a very difficult matter, and there are 
very few who ever attain that amount of ability. To 


earn shorthand well enough to be able to write, say, 





one hundred words a minute, and thus be of service as 
an amanuensis, is not a very difficult matter for those 
who are blessed with good memories and have the 
qualities of patience and perseverance well developed. 
To many it is a most discouraging art, because the 
progress in it, up to acertain point, is so slowas hard- 
ly to be perceptible, and the best and simplest of books, 
with their lists of *‘ word-signs” and ‘‘ phrases,” are 
apt to fill the student with dismay. But when the 


principles are once mastered the way becomes clearer . 


—even the end may be seen in the distance. 

To answer definitely how long it will take to learn is 
impossible. Three months is the shortest period of 
time in which I bave known any one to master the art ; 
from that up toa year. By ‘‘mastering” I mean be- 
coming thoroughly familiar with the principles, and 
being able to write from eighty to a hundred words a 
minute. The experienced reporter is able to write one 
hundred and sixty words a minute without trouble, 
and, if necessary, can report even aa high as two hun- 
dred words a words a minute. 

But, speaking for the vast mass of young women 
who are ambitious only of obtaining clerkships, or of 
reporting at a speed of a hundred and twenty words a 
minute, why should they learn phonography proper? 
True, it is the most philosophic and beautiful of all 
the systems of shorthand, but it is the most difficult. 
Thousands have commenced it only to leave it after 
studying it a few pages, and every practical reporter 
knows how many, many people he has met who have 
told him they once took it up, and learned to write a 
little, but never enough to be of any account. Onlyin 
The Christian Union, which treats theological heretics 
with such uniform kindness, would I dare to make the 
heterodox suggestion: try some other system. In 
shorthand there is theory, and there is practice. The 
learner naturally wants to master the principles as 
quickly as possible and begin to practice; that is, 
write over and over again the characters for words, 
then short sentences, and so on, until he can take 
notes from very slow dictation and reach a speed cf a 
hundred words a minute. He wants to do this in the 
shortest possible time, and the battle of the books that 
is raging between the various fauthors and their fol- 
lowers is immaterial to him; he wants to reach the 
goal mentioned by the shortest road. There is a little 
book written by an Episcopalian clergyman, called 
‘*Scovil’s Shorthand,” which, it seems to me, from the 
examination I have made of it, can be mastered in a 
shorter time than phonography. How fast one can 
write with this system I do not know, further than 
that years ago I had amanuenses who practiced this 
system and who wrote with sufficient rapidity, and 
correctly. But for any one who wishes to do amanu- 
ensis work (and that is the kind of work nine-tenths 
of female shorthand writers do), it would seem to an- 
swer all practical purposes ; at all events, the book is 
worth examining by persons interested. 

Phonographers sneer at the old stenography. They 
forget that several of the most rapid and experienced 
short-hand writers in New York write the old stenog- 
raphy, some of them having learned it of late years 
when phonography was declared to be the only system 
worth learning. The famous Gurney family, the 
official Parliamentary reporters in England, have all 
been stenographers, and have taught their system to 
corps after corps of young men who have helped them 
in their oftices. Some of the best short-hand re- 
porters in the United States Congress have used the 
old style, and as speed depesds more on practice, and 
the pupil has less theory to learn, I would suggest an 
examination into some of the English books on stenog- 
raphy, as well as the one 1 have named. There is 
one stenographic pamphlet of only a few pages, pub- 
lished in New York at twenty-five cents, the principles 
of which might be learned in a week. If I wanted 
to be simply an amanuensis I would rather learn it 
than phonography. 

Both phonography and stenography can be learned 
without the aid of a teacher. The best phonographic 
text-book is Pitman’s ‘‘Manual of Phonography.” 
This teaches the corresponding or vocalized style; 
Pitman’s ‘‘ Reporter’s Companion” teaches the re- 
porting style. 

There is always a demand for short-hand amanuen- 
ses, and women have the best chance of securing such 
positions because they are willing to work cheaper 
than men equally competent. At the ‘ Young 
Women’s Christian Association,” No. 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York, phonography is taught free, the 
pupil graduating after a six months’ course of lessons 
and, if able to write a hundred words a minute, a 
situation is at once obtained for her. The pay is from 
ten dollars to fifteen dollars a week, supposing that 
the young woman has a knowledge of type-writing, 
which is easily acquired, and which is also taught 
free in the same institution. But short-hand amanuen- 
ses without this special knowledge can command eight 
dollars a week to start with, and get an increase from 
time to time, as they show their value, until they 





reach fifteen dollars a week, which, except in rare 
instances, is about as high a salary as is ever paid. 

The Association alluded to secures positions for its 
pupils only. The young woman who has mastered 
the art by herself, and who is desirous of securing a 
position, would do best to have a few postal cards 
printed, describing her qualifications, sending them 
direct to the managers of railroads, superintendents of 
large manufacturing companies, prominent publishers, 
editors, and such others as would be likely to need 
such help. Advertising in the daily papers is the 
poorest way to get a situation. The method I suggest 
costs but little, and the announcement is sure to reach 
the parties who are likely to offer employment. 


mii, 

Mhe Fowe. 

OVER THE WAY. 
By GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


6 awe ari & monarch over the way! 
He bears on his brow no studded crown, 








He trains in his trail no blood-red gown, 

His finger flashes no signet- ring; 

But his lisped decree is that of a king— 
This baby over the way. 


There's a despot over the way! 
No halberd, no crested shield he vaunts, 
From a helmet peak no plume he flaunts, 
No clattering horse at his heels attend; 
But all at his beck in thralldom bend 

To this baby over the way. 


There’s a wizard over the way! 
And to shards, before his mild blue eyes 
Are crackled the old proprieties ; 
The yester problems grow small and few, 
And tall, in their stead, a thousand new 


Start up from over the way. 


There's a prophet over the way! 
Dispelling the will-o’-the-wisps of doubt, 
While clear the lantern of faith fames out, 

_ And through the mist booms the anchored bell 
* Lo! God still 


By such little ones over the way! 


reigns, and must mean well 





FIRST HOMES. 
By Saran G. 8. Prart. 
) Y “first” homes Ido not mean the home of our 
babyhood, which is far too vague for even the 
best memory to recall, but the home which we first 
call our own, through whose rooms we step the proud 
mistress, is the topic on which I would talk awhile. To 
womankind it must be certainly f the 
esting. Even the wealthy matron, surrounded by her 
luxuries, must smile tenderly as she 
housekeepers and recalls the make-shifts of her own 
first home. In making some suygesti for new 
homes, they are not intended for the couples who can 
go to a designer and order a house fitted out as they 
would order a dinner. But the young people who have 
to plan and talk over the furnishing, and who are puz- 
zled what to leave out and what to get, may perhaps 
find some hints in the experience of one of themselves. 
It must be admitted that the homes of young married 
people generally have a blank and unused look. The 
different articles seem not to have got used to each 
other, and there is a storeroom expression about the 
house which is the farthest possible one from the home- 
like appearance which comes as the years pass. The 
newness, the lack of those things which individualize 
a home, gives it often a painfully conventional air. 
To some people a set of furniture, comprising a sofa, 
several chairs all alike, a brussels carpet and a marble 
topped center table, mean furnishing a house. I think 
these things are enough to spoil a little house, unless 
it.can be furnished correspondiagly throughout. Small- 
figured two-ply carpets are as pretty as can be. A car- 
pet should never attract attention; it is simply to be 
walked over. People who may move often will find 
ingrain far more satisfactory, and, besides, its tone ic 
more suitable to a modest home. The idea of spending 
money on the floor when there are bare walls clamor- 
ing to be beautified and so many nooks to be made 
living things. Let us imagine a sitting-room (not par- 
lor, stiffest of places) furnished somewhat as follows: 
an ingrain carpet of neat design’; a variety of easy 
chairs—most of them of wicker, for they can be washed 
and never wear out. Bright ribbons run through them 
beautify them greatly. Chairs are so tempting now-a- 
days, and are made in such great variety, that it is in- 
excusable to place stiff ones in a home. Have them 
comfortable, and of different shapes and different up- 
holstery. Chairs made with innumerable buttons to 
hold the coverings, thereby making dimples fror 


most inter- 


reads of new 
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which the dust must be dug with a tooth brush, are to 
They are a great A 
ensable in a sitting-room, and it is char- 
When one sees a tiny marble- 


be avoided re nuisance. center 


table is i idisy 
acteristic of the owner. 
topped table holding precisely a silver card-receiver 
and some stereoscopic views, he need not expect much 
} 


mental diversion in that house.* Give me the large table 


ravings, paper 


ig 


things to be used ; no matter if 
»vered with 


brimming with papers, magazines, er 
cutters and lead pencils 


the table costs but three dollars, c a cloth 


it far surpasses the antiquated marble-topped one. 
Apropos of marbled-topped furniture, why was it 
ynsive stuff that it 


ever invented ?—cold, bard, unresp: 


is, it only needs some lettering and weeping willow 
to transform our homes into cemeteries 
In this day of wall decoration nothing can be sug 


gested in that line, but if one has plain walls, which 
in a small house is better taste, pictures become acon- 
sideration. The lack of them spoils many a young 


home. I would have them if I had to have pine furni 
ture. I went into an art store in Chicago once to look 
for a picture for a certain place in my house. A com- 
mon one I would not have, yet only a small sum of 
money was to be invested 

All sorts of beautiful and expensive things were 
shown me, and finally [ told the proprietor my dilem- 
ma. In a most candid burst I said I wanted it ‘to 
cover a stove-pipe hole.” Ee showed me then some 


large photographs f selected at 
Madonna by Carlo D iice, 


cate, unique frame, all for three col 


eautiful 


framed in a deli- 


ars and fifty cents 


With good copies so cheap nobody need lack pictures, 
nor need they cover their walls with miserable 
chromos. Brackets with bright cards stuck around 


them, an informal arrangement of photographs, dainty 
of these 


speaking air. Easter, Birthday, and Christmas cards 


vases holding ferns, all things give rooms a 


are bonanzas to bare walls, and remein clean a lu 
time. If enough books are possessed to make a book 
case a necessity, by all means avoid glass doors. I 


think they have done more to hinder habits of reading 


than the alphabet has to encourage them. How un 
approachable a tempting array of books is behind glass 


y 
s 
doors 


be 
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like Persian beauties bebind their j rlousies, t 
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)k-case can 
each shelf 
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and the 
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they Keep ou 


red 


will prote ct the 


looke d au 
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ng 


uu may 
be 


which 


Say 
nade with mor 
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books, backs do not accumulate dust. 


} 


costs mach | are for 


ess, and suggests that your books 


use ; and shabby books are an ornament to any house. 
If you have not gas, have an abundance of hanging 


jamps with white shades and good burners, and let the 


pre-Adamite parlor lamp, with its big body and little 


soul, ‘‘go a’ glimmerin’.” Carved furniture should 
have no place ina plain home; it is impossible to dust 
cheap carving. For a house destitute of closet room, 
a plain, well-inade chiffonier or chest of drawers is an 
2xcellent receptacle for household stores. It is more 
compact than a wardrobe and more ornamental. The 
front part of the house should never be elaborated at 
the expense of the back part. Whether or not the 
young housekeeper be her own servant, her kitchen 
should have modern conveniences. I knew of a lady 
whose parlor and fine clothes were the envy of her 
lady friends, but who borrowed her neighbor’s irons 
for years. This should not be. The young house- 
wife has enough to contend wiih in her new responsi 





bility, and everything thten her labor 


Oil sto 


Which 


can 
should be supplied. ye, carpet sweeper, all the 

The dining 
A side table 


Dishes at present are at 


modern helpers, should be there. room 


can be made pretty at small cost. serves 
as well as a sideboard. their 
beautiful, graceful wares that seem 
only too cheap for their merits can 


highest perfection 
be purchased in 


every place now. Plated ware should be sparingly in- 


duiged in; china and glass are far prettier than preten- 
tious plated dishes. Let the young mistress take as much 


pride in her kitchen as in her parl 
no upholstery show room, but 


yr, and let her have 
a home characterized 
by comfort from the front door to the back. 





CONCERNING BREAD AND BUTTER 
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ALicoE Brown. 
ARY DARE had her own way to make in the 


world; the question was not one of a career, 


Her success 


was to be estimated dollars and cents; bread and 


butter instead of plaudits. If general approbation 








should, contrary to the usual experience of young 
people, meet her at the outset, so much the better; 
but her prime consideration was a price for her 
efforts which should bear a market value. She had | 


08i 
class. of 
withont being in the least conceited, 


been fond of books, and always held a high | 
People spoke of ] 


tion in her her as a gir 


promise; and 


she had become accustomed to belicve in herself, in s 


rueasure. Knowing her desire for action to be great, 
her talents above the average, though by no means 


dazzling, she had grown irto the idea that the world 
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would not be the worse for her work init; and she 
had no doubt that it, too, would understand that fact 


, and invite her to its ranks accor 


as clearly as she did 
ingly. 
th her fingers, and having an artistic 


She was< xpert Ww i 


eye and perception, her thoughts turned to modeli 


or engraving. Many a cunningly carved cherry-st 


and bit of wood attested her skill. Page afte: pag 


of caricature, at school and at home, bore witness to 
her appreciation of expression and artistic points 
Pe rhaps it is best to give her credit of all the am 


bition of which she was posss¢ ssed. at the 





say frankly that she had her dreams of becoming 
uoworthy countrywoman of the American artists w 
he done the best work. It will be easyt id 
whether time modified or comfirmed that ambiti 

After graduation with honors there was pause for 
breath, and considerstion of the first move to he mad 
She had no money; her mother had sacrificed muc 
for years to pay her school tuition, and was absolutely 
unable to do more without bringing herself to a state 





of less than comfortable poverty. They talked matters 
over for weeks, without’ more result than the fact 
which both hed realized before, that Mary must 
now depend on her own efforts. There was no on¢ f 
whom she had a right to ask it, who could give her 
any more practical aid than sympathy and advice 

‘* And,” said Mary, shaking her head, though not 
despondently, ‘‘advice never will pay my tuition 
the Art School, or commiscration do my Fall ing.” 

One fact was evident: that she must bave a litt 
money with which to furnish wings for atria 
into the world. If their little farm and garden were 
only in the city; if the home would sell for enough to 
do her some good and at the same time insure a liv 
for mother; if yh, a thousand ifs! but air-castk 
made no practical difference with the facts. St 
Mary was young, and felt she could spare out of 

fe a year of hard work for money, before attempti 
what she wished to do permanently. So she ok 
about for a situation to teach, having no doubt that 





the desire to work always implied a corresponding 
place in the world to be filled. To her surpris« 
the schools of her acquaintance were supplied with 
teachers ; and, still more astonishing, the committe 
did not take for granted, iat had b Ln un Wave 
belief in her own mind, that her determination to d 
good work was a suflicient guarantee of her fitne for 
it. 

She wrote more than one quite eloquent letter, ir 
which her hope of being of use to the scholars placed 
in her charge was set forth; but its best effect was 


to elicit the answer, ‘‘ How much experience have you 
had in teaching ?” 


” 


‘* But I wish to 


‘*None,” said poor Mary. become 
experienced. How am I to gain this one qualificat 
on which you all insist, evide ntly having more respect 
for it than for my dip.oma, if lam v y Ww 


till I have it?” 


That was a question for which no one had a satisfac 


tory answer, although the general 





the one of uneasiness which « man mig 


j 





in intrusting his body to the knife of an inexperienced 
surgeon, No one wished a graduate recommended by 
theories rather than deeds to experiment on the cl 
dren under his jurisdiction. 

She waited uneasily, grasping at every shadow of a 
chance for a livelihood, without succes Then it was 
that Miss Stephens, the paralytic old lady on tl 


lost her housekeeper, and was, for the space of a week, 


iu the despair which only a helpless person 


the prospect of having her household affairs at iooss 


ends. There were servants to do the work, of course, 
but some one was needed to direct and contro] 
could not rouse herself to see that dinner was orders 
and be ready for consultation with Bridget on the 


thousand and one emergencies likely to arise. 


tain a Lousekeeper by advertising was ni 


} 


thought of: she must know the applicant’s antecedent 





and character beyond a doubt. 





Mary Dare, hearing of the situation, and knowing well 
that her youth would be 
success of her application, summoned up her courage, 


twenty-five qi 


& Powe rful drawback to the 


walked up the hill, iestions. 


answered 


and, to her surprise, was accepted. 


The next day she began work in earne Books 
had never taken so much of her time tiat she had 


4 f 


details 


none for the housekeeping; and Miss 
Stephens, aftera few days’ uneasiness, settled down 
with beartfelt relief into the certainty that her new 


The | 


employee was a valuable acquisition. 
and 


not one demanding oversight Vigilauce only. 
Mary realized that she was only a kind of upper serv- 
ant, that certain manual duties belonged to her posi 
tion, and she accepted them bravely a d sensibly. 

Io shorten the story of the year spent there, it 
only necessary to say of it that she did her duty, and 
filled up the chinks of service to her employer wi 


reading and study of her own. 


At the end of the time she had some money—com 
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PICTURES ON THE WALL 
by A M. Ma 
W HA’ Uryil ( is Day 
Wi I d tw that it se 3 a litt 
bit ely for y re bed a y yourself 

I 18 the teal I er dark eyelashe and 
tried t e Dac t I ea | tty Aunt Elea I 
W ] ‘ LW f the Av Yt " t 

erry y low all 1 ( me A i t by er Ltle 

e pt apart fron the Christmas festivities by 
the fever p f w he d , ad relentlessly 
pre bed staying in 1. And Lulu hadbeen invited 
to a Christmas party where would be a merry gathe 
ng of cousi and friends, instead of going 
Vhich she hadt pe er Cbristmas eve ig in her 
wn COS} ttle room, W her ¢ presents and 

ks ar ! r for < pany ') ai seen the 

ther children go off, in their pretty dress¢ id 
ons, and then came t linner hour, w she was 
eft a ne, except for nurse’s r i & And 
so she had beer crying & iy 4 ( Probably 
Aunt Eleanor suspect t snd that was why she 
slipped away, the mome inner was oOvé to visit 
he litt nvalid 

You see,” explair I “% in’t p think- 
ng what a lovely ti they area av y rv And 
they were going to play ’ictures on the Wall,’ too, 
the game I ike tb es At then my ead i es so 
and I can’t read my books; and seems so dull ana 
ynely.” 

P res on. the Va ”" said Aunt Eleanor 
1usI! Well, j ‘. y Ly g ul n here 
now? At st, I shou ry to paint a picture 
r tw t wa ry ( picturcas, bt if you 
wo y to see 1 m.” 
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her eyes onthe glimmering light sp 





1 be lovely,” 


said Lulu, fixing 


ace of wall opposite, 
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where she could now scarcely discern the outline of 
the real pictures in their frames, at which she had 
stared till her eyes were quite tired of their well-known 
subjects. ‘‘ Now begin,” she added, eagerly. 

‘¢ Well, then”—said Aunt Eleanor, in a slow under- 
tone that just matched the dim half light, half dark- 
ness—‘‘instead of a winter night, with dark city 
streets and gas lamps all about, I see a wide forest 
landscape basking drowsily in the languid ‘heat of an 
August day. All around, as far as the eye can reach, 
there are low hills covered with dense forests—tall 
feathery pine-tops rising above the green ridges 
against the sky. One pretty high, Vesuvius-shaped 
hill, alone, stands out from all the others, cleared 
nearly to the summit, with a young orchard grow- 
ing amid the boulders on its sides, and tilled fields 
sloping down from it, to a pretty shady ravine. Just 
below the hill, on the edge ofa tall beech grove, isa 
neat comfortable frame house, and near it the 
barns, stables, and root-house, with hens and chickens 
pecking about, and sheep in the field just at hand, and 
cows chewing their cuds contentedly, too lazy in the 
drowsy noon to trouble themselves with cropping the 
pasture, dry and sere from long-continued heat. 

‘Ten years ago, this was all wild, unbroken forest, 
when the present occupants of the farm-house came 
out from their English home to settle in the wilder- 
ness—Annie, the little daughter, being just old enough 
to keep some faint recollection of the beautiful Cum- 
berland hills and lakes of her early childhood. Here 
they had a hard, rough life for a time, like all pioneer 
settlers ; and as there were no schools near them Annie 
and her brothers had no teacher but their mother, 
who, with all else that she had to do, managed to give 
her children a good education. And the boys grew 
up intelligent and industrious and steady, and able to 
give much assistance to their hard-working father, 
prematurely worn out by his hard life. But poor 
Annie! Instead of the bright, active girl she had 
promised to be, she is a suffering invalid, almost help- 
less with hip disease. Instead of being able to run 
merrily up and down the bills and about the farm 
to help in the hay-making, tossing up the sweet hay 
and raking it into rows, as so many country girls de- 
light to do, or to milk the sleek, quiet cows, and 
hunt for eggs in the barn, or help her mother about 
the house, Annie is an almost constant sufferer, and 
though she has been taken to the nearest city for medi- 
cal advice there is little hope of a cure for her. So 
she has to lie, day after day, as she is lying now, suf- 
fering often, patient always; her only pleasures the 
few books she possesses and delights in, and the sum- 
mer sights and sounds she can enjoy from the open 
window or the doorway, or when she is tenderly car- 
ried out of doors by one of her big brothers on one of 
her good days to lie under the trees and watch the 
dear creatures she is so fond of, the gentle cows and 
the dear mild-faced sheep and merry lambs. But to- 
day is one of her suffering days, when she has to be 
in bed and bear the pain as patiently as she can. And 
her father is ill too, which makes Annie more sorry 
than her own pain. The boys are out in the fields, 
but will soon be in, ready for the dinner her mother 
is preparing. ‘The day, though a warm one, is not 
bright, for the air has been for some days heavy with 
the smoke of bush fires which have been raging in the 
neighborhood ; but two stationary columns of smoke 
from burnt heaps, smoldering for days, are the only 
visible traces of the fires. All at once the mother, 
looking out, sees across a partially cleared hill to the 
west a dark cloud of smoke, followed by a high wall 
of fire with waving streamers of flame, moving on 
with inconceivable swiftness, scorching up the masses 
of foliage in its way, ard consuming fences, grain, 
grass, in its relentless fury, as it bears on irresistibly 
towards the farm-house, like an avalanche of fire! 

‘* Almost paralyzed with the sudden terror, the poor 
mother yet manages to get her husband out of the 
house and into a chair, and they runs through the 
wood to summon help from neighbors in the next 
clearing. But in the meantime the fire has reached 
the wood through which she had passed, and a wall of 
fiame cuts off her return, and makes her sick with fear 
for the fate that she thinks has overtaken her family. 
Very soon, however, her deadly terror is relieved by 
the appearance of her sick husband, supported by 
two sons, slowly making his way through the burning 
wood, while behind them another brother half carries, 
half drags poor Annie—her limbs bruised and bleeding 
from the logs and prickly underbrush, and her hair 
scorched and singed by the hissing flames. That is 
all! Not one thing saved ofall the household and 
farm possessions that had cost so many years of con- 
stant toil! But the poor mother at least hardly thinks 
of this at first, in her relief at seeing her dear ones 
safe. The terrible fire sweeps on in its straight, un- 


deviating course, leaving the clearing on which they 
have taken refuge unliarmed, and the kind neighbors 
do their best to minister to the present needs of the 
unfortunate family. They put Annie to bed, sore and 





bruised as she is, though she minds the physical pain 
but little in comparison with the sorrow in her heart 
for her father and mother’s heavy trouble, and the 
desolate burnt homestead, and poor dumb beasts ; the 
cows and sheep, every one of which she knew and 
loved, and even the poor, stupid geese and turkeys and 
chickens, for all, except, strange to say, one little 
chicken, have been swallowed up by the terrible fire. 
And yet Annie feels dimly, through it all, that her 
heavenly Father, who allowed this to happen, loves 
them all, even the dumb animals, better than she does, 
and in this blessed certainty she is able to lie still and 
say from her heart, as heretofore, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
There! that is my first picture on the wall. Could 
you see ?” 

‘*Oh auntie, yes!” exclaimed Lulu, drawing a deep 
breath, ‘‘ But how eould she bear it? I think I should 
have died!” 

‘‘And then the poor mother would have been far 
more grieved than by all her other trouble! Annie 
is willing to live for the sake of those she loves, and 
who love her and pray that she may be spared to 
them. Now, are you ready for another picture ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, auntie, but don’t let it be so dreadful as 
the last.” 

‘‘T can’t promise you a very bright picture, dear, 
for it isa true one, and I must paint it as it is; but 
there is light in its darkness if you will watch for it. 
It isn’t summer this time, but the chill dark of a De- 
cember night, with a little snow on the ground, and a 
little faint moonlight struggling through the clouds. It 
is the same forest landscape, only instead of masses of 
forest on all sides some of the hills show only straight 
charred black lines where once stood mighty trees. 
The space where stcod the homestead and farm build- 
ings shows still faintly black against the dim whiteness 
of the snow, that only partially covers the charred 
ruins. On the other side of the clearing stands a small 
log-house, which the neighbors, making a ‘‘ bee,” had 
helped the destitute family to build, when the weather 
grew so cold that they could no longer occupy the little 
barn which was the only building left on the farm, and 
in which they had lived and slept among the hay, get- 


ting their food cooked at a neighbor’s cabin. This 
log-house consists of one room, and is built of 
logs and hard clay, without nails anywhere 


except in window and door. There is light—not a 
very bright light—coming through the uncurtained 
window, so we can lookin. Not very much to look 
at! he rough boards on the floor would never look 
very white under any scrubbing, and they are not 
even nailed down, so that the pressure of a foot on one 
end will often raise up the other. The furniture in the 
room consists of a cookivg-stove, three wooden chairs, 
one with the back half off, a bed, a stool, a bencb, and 
a flour-barrel: For a ceiling there are only a few 
loose boards lying on the crossbeams above. Here 
the family live, eat and sleep ; all except Annie. But 
where is she? There is a ladder, not a ¢tair, set up in 
one corner of the room, leading to the loft above, 
where the shingles of the roof meet the topmost log of 
the wall. Inthe rude attic thus formed, windowless 
and dark even in the daytime, save for the gleams of 
daylight that come through the seams in the rough 
boarding, stands Annie’s bed. The holesin the boards 
behind the bed are stuffed with old rags to keep out 
the cold wind, which comes in at other places keenly 
enough to make the air nearly as cold as it is out of 
doors. For a lamp, there is a lantern suspended above 
the bed, which is used, however, only when absolutely 
needed, for even candles and coal oil have to be spar- 
ingly used. The rude bed on which lies poor Annie 
is covered with an old quilt, piled over with worn-out 
ragged garments for blankets, and a carpet sack is her 
only pillow. Here Anaie lies, through bright days and 
stormy days, never feeling the exhilarating brightness 
of the sunshine, hearing the wind whistling through 
the crevices on stormy days and nights, while the 
snow drifts in at the open seams, her few books and 
treasures burned, and nothing to cheer the monotonous 
tedium of her life except the loving care of father and 
mother, and the lively talk of her brothers when they 
come in from their work, brisk and merry notwith- 
standing all the family misfortunes, and climb into the 
loft to see Annie, and tell her all the little things that 
there are to tell and that she likesto hear. And some- 
times they bring with them the chicken that survived 
the fire—the only family pet they have left—and Annie 
in stroking its soft feathers seems to feel an outlet for 
the pitying protecting love that made the loss of the 
poor dumb creatures on the farm the sorest trial of all 
to her sensitive heart.” 

‘Oh, auntie!” sobbed Lulu, ‘‘ what a dreadful, 
dreadful picture! But are you sure it is true?” 

‘Quite reasonably sure, Lulu. The place where 
Annie lives is called Muskoka, a remote and wild dis- 
trict of Canada, where terrible bush-fires happened 
just about the time of that awful forest conflagration 
in our own Michigan, where so many similar catas- 
trophes occurred. The Canadians did a good deal to 





relieve, so far as they could, the sufferings of the poor, 
burned-out people; and lately a Canadian newspaper 
sent a special reporter to make inquiries on the spot 
aad see what is the present condition of the sufferers, 
and whether they need more help, and he found 
Annie, just as [ have described her. But he did not 
find her crying, Lulu! On the contrary, he said that 
she ‘greeted him with asmile from lips that told a 
long tale of suffering, patience, and resignation.’ And 
her visitor—a newspaper reporter, remember—was s0 
impressed by the happy, peaceful expression of her 
bright, intelligent face, that he imagines her good 
angel watching the growth of the pure, sweet, and 
patient character which the sad experience of suffer- 
ing had produced. That is how a Christian girl, help- 
fess and shut up as Annie is, can prove the reality and 
power of her Christian faith, and preach a sermon to 
more hearers than, perhaps, any one minister can com- 
mand. ‘Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God’ is as true to-day as it ever 
was; and I think it applies to poor Annie, sweet and 
patient in darkness and suffering in her lonely loft, as 
much as ever it did to saint and martyr of old. Our 
Lord can honor the patient endurance of his lonely 
suffering ones in the most unexpected ways!” 

** And now for a brighter picture,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
smiling, and turning up the gas. ‘‘I see such a bright, 
pretty little room, with pictures and ornaments, and a 
‘dainty little bed covered with such lovely Christmas 
books and Christmas cards, and a little girl with such 
a happy, comfortable home, who thought herself so 
lonely because she had to stay in bed on Christmas 


” 


Day! 


“Oh, Aunt Eleanor, I'll never be so ungrateful 
again. But I’m so sorry for Annie. How I wish ] 
could send her some of my books. But then she is 


in the dark, and couldn’t see to read them!” 

‘*But it will be brighter weather soon, and perhaps 
they will make a window for her by-and-by. Well, 
you might send her something to make life a little lees 
dreary for her. But there are very, very many who 
suffered not less than she did in the terrible fires of 
last summer. Do the people who are left in the « pjoy- 
ment of their happy homes remember these as they 
should do, and try to spare a little out of their abun- 
dance to alleviate their brother or sister’s distress ?” 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE ASCENDING LORD. 


ACTS I., 1-14 
By Emity Huntincron MILier 
THINK the very happiest people in all the land of 
Palestine must have little company of 
friends who were taking a walk along the road toward 
Bethany, on a bright day in the monthof May. The 
grass was green, the fields were full of flowers, and 


been a 


the birds were singing. This little company of friends 
had taken a great many walks tovether, but never one 
like this. In the midst was the beloved Master, and 
the others walked close beside him, looking into 


his eyes, listening to his words, watching for a smile, 
and sometimes taking hvwid of his 
ments, and saying with happy tears 


hands or his gar- 


‘*Yes, it is indeed He: he has come back to us again, 
the dear, blessed Master, and now all trouble is over.” 

For this precious Master had been away from them. 
They thought they had lost him. They had seen him 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified, but had never 
quite given up all hope until he was actually dead, and 
laid away in the grave. They had gone away with 
aching hearts, and thought it was all over. 

And then such a wonderfu! thing had happened. 
This same Jesus had come back to them again, alive, 
though they surely had seen him dead, and walked, 
and talked, and eaten with them. It seemed too blessed 
to be true, and at first they could not believe it, but by 
and by they came to know that it was really true, and 
they almost feared to take their eyes away from him 
lest they should lose him again. But day by day 
they grew more sure, and began to wonder what their 
dear Master was going to Co to those wicked men 
who had put him to death, and for his own chosen 
people who did not believe on him. They asked him 
some questions about it as they walked along, but 
Jesus did not tell them what they wanted to know. 
He told them that the Father had his own plans, and it 
was not necessary that they should know about them, 
but that he had work for them to do all over the earth, 
and they must go and doit. They were to preach, 
and to teach, and to tell the story everywhere, to 
everybody ; to the proud, hanghty scribes and Phari- 
sees, and the poor hungry beggars in the street. The 
good news was for all people, just as the angels had 
sung when this Saviour was born to save his people 
from their sins. 

But they were not wise enough to goyet. They did 
not understand very much, although the Master had 
been teaching them for three years ; but he told them 
to wait until! God should send into their hearts a 
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spirit of wisdem, to make everything clear and plain 
tothem. This spirit of wisdom was called the Holy 
Ghost. It was God’s own spirit, and would take away 
all fear, and give them power and strength to do their 
work. Once before when Jesus had told them about 
this spirit he called it the Comforter, who would come 
to comfort them after he went away, and now when he 


| 


spoke of it again, I think John, who loved him best | 


and was most iike him, must have looked at him with 
4 little ache in his heart, and thought, 

“Can he be away again? Oh, nothing is so 
having Nothing can comfort 
us if we lose him again.” 

While they all looked at 
came over the Master, and they saw him slowly taken 


up from their very midst, up, 


o 


goin 


yood as bim with us. 





him a wondrous change 


up toward heaven, till 
And as they gazed 
after him a comforting voice spoke to them, and there 


he was lost to sight in a cloud. 


two 


day this same Jesus would come 


beside them were 1 shining garments who 
told them that 
again to toem from he: 
They were 


men If 
some 
uven, just as they had seen him 


go away not very wise yet, and perhaps 
a few days until the 


at any rate they remembered 


they thought it would only be 


it 


Master came 
that he had told them 
gave them the spirit of power and wisdom, and so 
they went back, and went with the other disciples into 
an upper room, and prayed and waited to see what the 
Father would tell them. 


buck, bi 


to wait in Jerusalem uutil God 


It seemed like a very sorrowful ending to the beau- 
ful walk, and as they went back some of them may 
have been weeping, just as you would weep if you 
had received a dear dead friend back from the grave, 


+ 
tl 


and then lost him again, just when you were beginning 
ve that it was really true. 

to that this was best, and to 
this sympathizing Master, 
with on earth, would } 


to bel 





It was so hard believe 


inderstand that tender, 


who ye their 


But 


hat upper room, and 


had walked them 


glorious, compassionate Friend in heaven. 
1) 


strong 
they talked it all over together in t 
I suppose each one tried to recall something that Jesus 
had said, or done; and one would say, 


‘Don 


1d 
i@ snouid 


*t you remember he said it was best for us that 


or 
& 


O away ?” 
And another would say, 
** Don’t 


rrowf 


said, ‘ Ye shall be 


turned into 


you 
l, but 


di, | 


remember 


your 


how ne 


shall be 


SOrrow 





‘If I go away I will sen 


; and, 
ou?” 
**The Comfort 


were to walt. 





That is the Holy Ghost for which 


The Master said when he was come 


] 
| 


cr. 
we 


he should teach us all things, and bring all things to 
ur remembrance.” 


” 


‘* Perhaps the Father will send him this very night, 
said another. 


So, talking and praying, they waited for the coming 


f this wonderful messenger. 
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AU PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


§ tyes year that is just clos 


very quickly. It seems but avery little while since 


WRITING DESK. 


ing has passed with me 


we began it, with so many promises to ourselves to be 
sweet-tempered and gentle, industrious and honest. 
Each of us knows how the promises have been kept. 
If we have kept them with some faithfulness} let us 
be thankful to the helping God who 
to 


strength, and, with sincere sorrow for the past, start 


gi 
. If we have failed let us look to him for more 


gave us stren 


do it 


out into the new year humbled but not discouraged by 
the failure. 
To some of our number this has been the year of 


going home. You who look at the puzzle corner will 


remember ‘De Forrest,” and how good his puzzles 
have been. You did not know, as I did, that they 
were mace in the intervals of great suffering, and un- 


der the Lurden of great feebleness and helplessness. 


All that has now passed, and he has been released 
from the discipline of pain which he patiently bore 
for many years lie did his work well, and many 
learned from him how useful a life may be though 


spent on a bed of suffering. Zo endureis just as much 


i part of living as to co 
We shall not see again the familiar initials, **T. S. 
J.,” which meant to me one of my earliest * puzzle 


friends,” in the paper, one of the most helptul I had. 


His more active life is completed. 


brother of 
Bertha L.’s had been taken suddenly from his, hap} y 


Two weeks ago 1 saw that «a dear little 


home here, and to-day 1 have a note from her, with 


the contents of his little bank, which, instead of hav 


r 
4 


ing spent, as doubtless he planned, for Christmas gifts 
for his own loved ones, they*how send to increase the 
fund for the h« May God make that 


home bright with his own presence, and help Bertha, 


} 


meless children. 
especially, to receive his message to her into a tender 


heart, and may each one of us, whether our year end 





id the Comforter 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dec. 14 2 wo Ow, 4 4 ' 

My sister Helen and I are very fond « 8 of ‘ NING rO = TI . ou vA LY 

| nephews and nieces. We are glad boys bave ‘ BUT HAVE NO NAME FOR TI 
| sent out West. LIKE YOU TO GIVE MEAG 1D 
This year papa and mamma and Helen and | decided to give up our HIM. I WISH YOU GOULD 1 A] 
stu resents from each other and make a boy esent of 
omens “4 v e a - to ‘ d vi We a ve ’| NOW, HE 1 INGING SO NICEI 
glad if you would tell us something about the boy that is x OUR AFFECTIONATE NI 
with our money AR 

Helen sends her love, and would like » be one your nieces P 

She is eight years old and I am ten. | llow w yuld you AKC LF C11xX LOT . 
Yours affectionately, Many P. D | means happy. Or, you might « } 

What better return could you have for your money | was the name of one of our favorit 
than this blessed thought, that you have done your | have Dot and Frisco 
best to give ‘‘a place for his head,” and knowledge of — P ; 
him, to some poor, distressed representative of the | = ee = : 

, R write long before yo ee it i print, a 
blessed Master? Remember, doing it unto one of these | , . : 

. P ° |} irom a sun lay-S8CO clas l J aA 
least ones is doing it unto him. : ; i : 
GOi18 &@DG 8Cray JOOKS LiOW Ww 
Dear Aunt Patience : iia shits for some Pre ena Sener eee . 
lam a little boy eight years old last April, and I have two sisters. | he pleasure you have had — 
|} One is older than J, and has been one of r ces a good while pasting, etc., for sad children if 
But I have another /ittle sister, Mabel, and we want you you. Bundles of patchwork « 
our Aunt Patience, too. Mabel is three ar- and her birthday | . 4 forwarding th With » % 
is the fifth of May, when the flowers « , and so we call her May. : P = ws , ” 
I go to the Union School, am in the third grade, and study ** Apple douars, for which 4 thank : ; ‘ 
ton’s Third Reader,” arithmetic, spelling, writing and awing. I | be assured that y W l gr 
like writing and drawing the bes I nenth I was ou the ro secretary of the Am«¢ " Mi 4 
honor forthe month. I don’t like to read very we ) self if I wit ‘ ‘oe } 2 fy 
can get any one to readto me. But Mabel can read ’m hit writes me that there 1s abundance of n¢ 
she sees without one bit of trouble, and she loves t er | means of doing good. 
than anything else she can do in the world ; sh« never bee! Affect itely, At 
school, but taught herself to read over a year ago. I wish you could - 
see her take a newspaper or ‘* The St. Nicholas,” or anything y BIBLE STUDIES 
give her, and sit down and read it st like a lady. We have lots | Ni, 
of snow, the sleighing is very nice, and the sidewalks are so icy over ; ’ 
the stones we have lote of fun skating. I am just learning to skate A bir r i 5 p ~ 
I will send ten cents I earned for being on the f hor “waa : : _ ¢ pgs , 
Mabel sends ten cents to Charity for the poor « Gor ee ages as . ; sei? : 
From your affectionate nephew niece 6 ae : 
ovules A. W. _— 5 ses : ” 
LABELS. W. _ s ' <i a ee sae od 

What a wise little maiden Miss Mabel is to be sure. | ¢ the pieng A = 7 os He 
Look out for her; reading is a dangerous power as | 4 : arla 
well as a good one. Don’t read too much; think ‘ W 
well of what you read and don’t read what isn’t worth | “ ; : 
thinking of, except as an occasional rest. : igs 

7 ans W hat is ev 
M y VE! ( ece 
Dear Aunt Patience: ai é 

I wanted tu put the three ** § n the « pe, and sea fortre é i 
all myself, and so J ect I AS PAPA BAYyR f : 

floor the erday. Ams f e Carelessnes ‘ —_ 

I inclose another andma #¢ 2 five cents 4“ = ; 
to keep it company. St! e a happy r twe sons = % ve x : 
and daughters, and noy i y aim I lerabie yrand- a se : 
children and great-grandchildren, # las & wer for the What is ee 
homeless stranger. Witn love ar ape A ‘ nen oe 

Wi 3 

Ah! That is the reason why the three dimes were i = nan ( 
only two. Well, now we have it made right, and mors G B " a \ r 
right, too, for the twenty-five cents perhaps would | 
have come without your mistake. Merry Christmas , eS ; SLUDE NI 
to the dear grandmamma | a 8 Of gree 

| away 
M Have D> ) ‘ g = . nig 
Dear Aunt Patience: “ } )' Ke St. Luk 

I am a littie boy eleve ears ‘ 7 = si 
your nephews. My father has ta ! - ; — 
several years, aud I enjoy hearir t ead answers the PUZZLES. 
letters you receive from your nephews and nieces 

I used to have a dog, but he ran away | have a Diack cat ] ca _ 
it Pou, but do not like the name. Please t i t y Oj ry ‘ W the 
would be anice bame. My 8 r says & ats a y a) 

; domestic animals, but I think t art 4 I notr S act from i 4 

Please answer this letter 800 AV e, : im #W 4 ‘ a W 

And oblige you alfectionat phew, WALTER 4 ) 2 

Now that raises a question as to what constitutes a : : ? , F 
domestic animal. If you should catch a young beast, | ¢ _ : 
and tame him, would he be a domestic animal? What ' 
is the difference between a tame and domestic anima . wi te whea 
You might call your cat Pet. My second is 

M R ) tO 
Moncton, Der $82, My f a 
Dear Aunt Patience } M fch fa am ; 

I wonder if you can see as much beauty f i ir window as we - - vinter, . . 
can from ours to-day. The yw has been fallis white aud lovely My sever . k. . pe 
elnce early morning it will w& be LW now, things ar t Ly eig P ’ 
ginniDg LO lOOK BLAGdOW) I Can set ® =) € hurt M 
our window ; they are o one atreet f 8, and wl the sprir M " 
comes I think we will see ar t he new kirk is flaoished M " . : 

Three times merry Christmas i away since I wrots x \ we 
letter to you, and they have ppy years we have M - 1 
been blessed with health and happy hearts 1woO years ago Wrote ’ M P 
you that on Christmas Eve one of my little schoolmates’ fa pass 
away, and to-day some oll little echool friend 1lAVE FeE Lhe las 

| look of their mother in this world Ma has » chure papa . 
wae not well enough to g s reading the Chbristia H NSWERS 710 ZLES OF |] 
ig secretary of the Y. M.C., A. We av that ¢ ri ar 
ing-room, aud I am g 0 BA Ir dear i friend the has a pe : \ cial 
greater Opportunity for Golny t pa ariy On the cles Dista 
tabie. 148 ix Col & avain, al \ e848 DADpy one l led } 
for y 1 add to hap; ess y 1eTs We are j t I Is 
pract festival. My recitation Bells 88 Lhe Souow. 
We mect every Monday evening, at six ck he ¢ ct : 

Dear Aunt Patience, I wish I could add in some way to y« ( a 
mas joy. I hope to you and your loved ones it may * be KE} - ie a 
angei’s song of peace. Lovingly yours, ti R 

Gace V. H | rha } sul 
You have your wish already, for your letter and your STEE P ERIS 
° > Vyt ier rheseus, I t I 
good wishes make the time brighter forme. Itisa| gov earns. OK tvnele 0 Epeus 
| cause of thanksgiving that God is leading you in such i . Blanks i 
gentle ways, and drawing you to himself by blessings Pvodgatpe bes ea Bale, ba 
of prosperity instead of chastisement. pee peer eer eens 


we turned our fs 


in gladness and joy, or in clouds and tears, find that 
it has brought us nearer the noble life toward which 


aces & year ago. 
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CREED REVISION. 


NE of the leading features of the January number 


ium on the Revision of Creeds by Dr. Newman Smyth, 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Beecher. Dr. Smyth 
says that a revision of creeds bas always been only a 


and 


of the ‘‘North American Review” is a sympos- | 


question of time, the Church having held its creeds | 


from the beginning, subject to renewals and readap- | 


tations. 


Nice, and confession has followed close upon confes- 


Several creeds appeared before the Council of 


sion ever since. 
whether creeds may be revised, but whether a revision 
istimely. Dr. Smyth thinks revision is opportune 
whenever: 1 
velopment of philosophy and science brings a new crisis 


An important and well-established de- 


in thought; 2. when some continued and prolonged 


religious life renews the creed of a Church, throwing 


off the worthless branches of the theology of the 
schools ; 38. when = deep-seated popular distrust of 


the beliefs supposed to be held in the Churches, ora 
growing separation between the common Christian 


sense of Christian people and the standards of a de- 


denomination make it necessary to re-state faith. 
Such a feelingis now abroad among the churches, and 
a movement in theology is taking place, with the fol- 


lowing characteristics: it is ethical rather than legal. 
Luther went to the Bible, to Augustine, and to Tauler 
for his theology; Calvin to the Bible, Augustine, 
the Roman law; the new theology goes tothe Bible 
and the Christian consciousness for its authority 


the Bible with a better scientific principle of interpre 


and 


tation than Calvin had, and to Christian consciousness | 


with a more historical method than Luther possessed. 
it runs 
lines high up, but is impatient of clozed systems ; it 


Its style is gothic rather than classic ; 
18 
distinguished by an inductive study of Scripture, and 
is marked by a movement toward Christian uoity. 
Two revisions of creeds are possible—one by a return 
the other, that chureb 
its own inherited 
from scholasticism into catholicity. 


to the Apostles’ Creed ; each 


should strive to work creeds out 








Dr. Abbott declares that there is a clear distinction 
between facts and theo between phenomena and 
explanations; the church ire statements, as a 
rule, not of religious fee's but of religious theoeties, 
and the theological controversy concerns not facts ut 


theories No one doubts the fact of sin and its uni 
versality; the difference of opinion as to the meth- 
od of accounting for the fact. The fact of forgiveness 


of sins is unquestionable, the method of atonement 


is in dispute. There is a deepening convic ion of the 


truth of the facts of religious experience; there is 


also a deepening conviction that the old theories of 


accounting for them are inadequate. Three methods 
of reconstruction are possible. New explanations may 
be sought for the great facts of religious experience ; 


we may restate the facts of religious life with brief 
of 
or we may abandon attempts at dogmatic explan- 
ations, and simply affirm with increased emphasis 


and comprehensive explanations their causes ; 


the facts of sin, redemption, God, immortality, 
and judgment. The chief object of the church 
is not to propound, develop, or define theology, 


but tomake men. The business of preachers is not 
to afford new definitions of sin, or new explanations 
of its experience, but to develop in men a profounder 
sense of guilt and need; not to afford a new theology 
of Christ, but to inspire a deeper reverence for him. 
Mr. Beecher holds have 
been, in the main, the children of war and the instru- 


that the historic creeds 


ments of battle. The strong have lain along the line 
of the creeds, and they are, in a measure, tombstoves 
of dead beliefs. Whenthe church realizes how litth 
it knows, and how unfit it has been to give the world 
the regeneration of love, there will spring up a living 
creed. The Bible expresses the truths of the head in 
the language of the ‘heart; creeds have attempted to 
heart in the language of 
the head. Bible, and the 
medisval creeds, Catholic and Protestant, have failed 
to understand the latest philosophy of Scripture; 
they have emphasized intellectual belief at the expense 
Righteousness is the end of the Scripture ; 


express the emotions of the 


The creed is foreign to the 


of being. 
to develop it is the problem of divine providence ; 
Spiritual morality is the right order of life with ref- 
God. The of 


when its record was finished 


erence to the unseen ethical teaching 
the Bible is progressive ; 
it was held forth ot 
reveia' of the wh 


for reproof, for correction 


as an encyclopedia, nor as a 


iou le science of man or of God, but 


, for instruction in righteous- 
ness. There are two churches; the church mechan- 


ical and the church spiritual; the has forms, 
order, regulations ; the other is living, invisible, with- 
out ordinances; with but holiness. The 
church mechanical has usurped the place of the church 


spiritual; the only orthodoxy is the beauty of holi- 


one 


no creed 


ness ; before all creeds is the creed of right living. 


These views are struggling for such recognition as 
they had in the primitive church, before philosophy 
bad obscured them, or ecclesiastical ambition had im- 


The practical question always is, not | 


| are 


to | 


clear | 


prisoned them in the vast machinery of the medixva) 
They will throw light upon the movements 
made to frame 
thodoxy which is attempting to conserve old 
upon the condemnation of men who are full of the 


church. 
new creeds; upon the spasmodic or- 
creeds ; 


then would soon be our death warrant. 


Holy Spirit, and whose souls are giving forth the light | 





ot hol 
of the past—because they listen more to the voice of 
God than to the authority of the mechanical church. 


1 


“IS THIS CHRISTIAN?” 


FRIEND has recently sent me a slip cut from 
4_\& your paper, which I uaderstand was published 
Nov. 2, referred 
gressor in regard to achurch in Vinita, in the Indian 
Territory. ** Ts this Chris- 
tian ?” for a moment's time to | 
cerned in any controversy, but 1 am desi 
few plain facts should be 
to leave the matter to the Cliristian public 


in which lam 1o aS a great trans- 


The article bears the title, 


wish re eK 


I do not 
rous that a 


} 
0d, 


underst and I am wiiling 
The facts 
thes¢ 

Vinita is a amall town situated about thirty miles 
south of the Kansas State live in the territory belong- 
ing to the Cherokee Indians. The town 
the crossing of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis 
£.d San Francisco Railroads. Before the railroads came 


all that immediate region was 


} 


is made by 


an open plain without 


ness, because they will not worship the formulas | 


| the Princeton Theolog 
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which may appear to be vacant because there is no 
one at that particular time preaching the 
d of 
nature and our comity 


‘7. Mina 


4 re, we 


may 
home mis- 


be called on soon to retire from the fie 
sions altogether, for our good 


NOTES. 
Henry James, who died in Boston on Tuesday of last week, 
was a thinker of unusual power and a writer of rare grace 


and facility. Born at Albany in 1811, educated in 
lic schools of tk 


the pub 


iat city, and afterward at Union College and 





ical Seminary, he received as good a 





training as the country and time afforded His theological 
| yiews were at variance with those currently accepted, and 
he never took a license to preacl Ihe death of his father 
happening shortly after his graduation, placed bhimin inde- 
pendent circumstances, ard he resolved to devote his life to 
metapbyeical and other kindred studies He entered with 


an inhabitant, but all around the place was quite a | 
population of Cherokees, living mainly in the 
timber or ¢«dge of the plain. These people, thoug) 


Indians, are mainly persons of Indian de- 


nominally 


scent, or white men who, by intermarriage with per 
sons of some Indian extraction, are citizens there. 
Ti cy all speak English, and are much like their neigh- 


bors in the States. 


great enthusiasm into the Jiberalizing movemente of the day, 
and became the friend of Carlyle, Tennyson, Hill, Sterling, 
aud other distinguished Englishmer The most marked in 
fluence exerted upon him came from his study of the writings 


of Swedenborg, whose theological views he came to accept 








although strongly antagonistic to the ecclesiastical system 
of the N Church. He was an author of several works 
of # semi-metapbysical character, all of which were 
haracterized by great strength of religious conviction 
and fervor of religious feeling His two sons have distin- 
guished themselver; one in tbe artmuent of psychology 
iud the other as the novelist of interr mallife. Of recent 
years Mr. James has lived it and itis said that 
ot long ago i ng ta 4 to a friend who was about to 
eail for E I k ry Good-by. J will not be here to 
erect he ve I I am rowing old, and am 
ready to vo any day My life bas been a very pleasant one 
[ha ppy and proud my family But [ am tired 
rt © tired of doing the sa hing er and over agair 
sod | long to go where there will be something new.” 


Very soon after the war the Rev. Henry Balantine, a 


Presbyterian missionary, formerly under the care of 


the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 


Church, settled in that neighborhood and soon organ- | 


ized asmall Presbyterian church. This was before 
| there was avy town at Vinita. When the railroads 
came, and Vinita began, Mr. Balantine began to preach 
iu the town, continuing his work at the same time in 
ie country, some ¢ ight miles distant, where he lived. 
He continued to preach there, at regular intervuls, 
infil he removed to Pork Hill to take the church of 
the Cberokee Seminary there, where he soon after 





died. 


sionaries of the Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 


This church, thus left vacant, applied to mis- 


byterian Church for assistance. Several letters were 


+ 


to Ac- 


written to me inviting me to go and assistthem. <A 
cordingly I went down there, preached several times, 
called the scattered flock together, and appointed a 
time for a sacramental service. When that appointed 
to transfer their relation 


time came the church voted 
Sev members 


to the Pre sbytery of Neosho. 
were received and an additional elder was elected and 
I preached for them several times 


ral new 
installed in office. 


afterward, and was watching for a suitable man to 
take the pastoral care of that church and he a mission- 
ary for the surr)unding region. All this he 
town of Vinita. In interim, while waiting for a 


missionary for the Presbyterian church, a 


was in t 
the 
suitable 
young man who was teaching school there very natu- 
ra!ly wished for something more to be done for the 
religious welfare of that community; but instead of 
the Presbyterian 
church which he to 
Cherokee who said, ‘‘ Why not have a church for all 
Caristians, like a union Very 
soon after this question the Rev. Mr. West, agent 
of the A. H. M. 8, the 


preached several times, strongly advised the forma- 


making any inquiry in regard to 


was centered there, listened & 


Sibbath-schoo} ?” 


appeared on ground, 
tion of a Union Church, went his way, but returned 
shortly after and himself organized the Union Church. 
Tuis church so commenced has gone on with a fair 
Now 
comes the question suggested by your article, Shal! 
the 
by every right of occupancy, simply because a creed- 
the 


not shall Presbyterians 


degree of success ; has undoubtedly done good. 


Presbyterians retire from the field, which is theirs 
less congregation of Christians comes in to claim 


gr The is 
evter a field already occupied simply because they 


und ? question 


xi alive their sectarian spirit; but 


the 


ar us to Keep 


Pee sby te rik 


x 


ans give up ground on which 


much lab 


ex peude d, where the widow of a 
for the 
other 
Presby- 


r hus been 
issi who spent his life 
of two 
Pr shyt rind The 
e in no sense whatever intruders there, they 
the 


esbyterian I nary 


Judians lives, and where the children 


missionaries now live? 


Lerians ar 


ground a long time before Union 


existence ; 


were on tne 


Church was in 


new one; and it is only the question whether we shall 
retire before an invasion. There is work enough for 
all. We shall not interfere with the Union Church or 


its school, but if we retire from a tield where we have 
every possible right of pre-occupancy, where shall we 
stop? If it is only necessary for a body of pro- 
fessed Christians 





BOUT 


| Olic party 
their organization is nota | 


| 
| 


\t this season most Americans are deciding what news- 








papers and magazines they will subscribe for during the 
coming year, no American household being complete without 
2 good assortment of representative periodicals. The Chris 
aun Union commends to its readers the descriptive account 
of the various art periodicals which will be found in the 
Science and Art column It is the good fortune of this ger 
( mato ha t 4nd lutest resulta of artistic skill ar 
at pre ited in poy rf s. The Christian Union car 
t ly ine these | atic and strongiy advises 
+ 1 who feel tha ‘an afford such a t 
for one or tk ther it se gBdcmira rs tar 
f y ca ardly alled iries, Bi r 
ation is i ata mp e wt 
S t include some ge1 al knowledge of art A monthl 
from the Port folic or the fagazine of Art f 
stance, would give the children of the family an education 
nh & ma s which aufier years would be a source of 
ncreasing delight and satisfaction 
There are oO r lay \ yuntry holde in ore 
aff late remembrance il of the oct Whittler 
I t yf t cl ¢ la week ago, was the occa 
ak the reception of numers leseages Of congratuia 
tl snd of many sutifu & tes M W ble is 
ake rt for e wi r in Bowdoin street, Bostor 
ar | da his ein rary work, so far as a large corres 
po and I erols g ¥v per He a 
casionally accepts invitations to small social gatherings, t 
the quietness of his life and t les f his nature make 
him averse fi rinal rece} ns. He thinksit rather a queer 
thi to cougratulate @ man upon the fact that he is seventy 
fiv eare old I 1 atulations ought, perhaps, to be be 
stowed y» his countr Ww spiritual and intellect 
ial life has been enriched so abundantly by the thought, « 
perience, and work of the poet's years 








The promising institution that Johns Hopkins University is 
ser\ ing the best interests of American cducation in number- 
less ways, avd its increasing popularity is a thing to rejoice 
io. President Gilman's seventh anvual report reviews t 
past six years, and is full of laterest 
ing the several departments. The chemical laboratory is 
being enlarged, and a new building, to be entirely devoted to 
the study of biology, has bee: gu there is pressing need 
of an adequate physical laborat Dr. Brooks, of the 





Marine L 
of the oyster has qualified bim to seek for the 


aboratory, whose invertigation of the reproductior 
causes of the 
ravages in the Chesapeake oyster beds, has been accordingly 
place O Important results 
are anticipated from Dr. Martin's method of keeping alive 
the d of the 


of Baltimore 


1 on the State ster Commiesion. 


the heart of a warm-blooded animal after eath 
rest of The 
are about to present the Library with Bluntschli’s library. 


organism. German citizens 


the 
the 





Dr. Tait is to be succeeded by the Rev. De Edward White 
] w, Bishop of Truro,intbe Ar shopric of Canterbury 
Dr. benson, like his predecessor, is a Broad Churchman who, 


people fear, will not take kindly to that large and 
the Cath- 
it has become a proverb in Eng! and that, 


active body of wen in the Eng.ish Church know; 
But 
whatever a man's personal views may be, his elevation 


us 


to al 
archbishopric always modifies them in the direction of cor 
servutism Dr. Tait’s appe@utment roused the apprehensior 
of church 
idicious; there ji 


of orthodox churchmen, but iwement affairs 
itly 


prebability that his suc 


UIs meal 


was emine conservative and j 8 every 
-essor will follow in his footsteps and 
that the new Archbishop of Canterbury will cease to bea party 
of Primate, aud will study 


man onhis elevation tothe oN tioa imat 


») come together in a mission field ' the interests of the whole church. 
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P The Old South Church of Boston in inviting the Rev. Geo. | tificates for it, which may serve as av equivalent to the co the atmosphere of its ta ¢ , 
j A. Gordon, of Greenwich, Conn., to become its pastor has | deposited in representing their reserve, and also can be | gta ard « 
shown a just appreciation of a very able and earneet man. | much more conveniently handled by them and their custom ns W . 

y : a oR 

In the brief eighteen months of his Greenwich pastorate Mr. | ers when the latter may have to draw coin from the former f , 

{ ( ? 

: Gordon bas won the deep respect and hearty affection of his | forthe purpose of paying customs duties on foreign en- | ’ 
j people, as much by his dignity and elevation of character as | tries at the custom-house, where they pass as coir The ir ' ; 

by the originality and power of his pulpit utterances. He is | dividual can much more easily and conveniently deposit them | ° 

@ thinker of force and depth, and an impressive and forcible | in hisown private vault, or deposit company safe, than he car 

speaker, with a gift of fresh and native eloquence. His | gold, if for any reason he may wish to dc so, and they serve c | ‘ 

sermons are fundamental, vital, and spiritual. Mr. Gordon | soasa currency among foreign bankers and their customers, 

is not yet thirty, and is a man of scholarly attainments and | where only smal] amounts are being paid ; indeed they are ew ] 3 

: great power of work. He thoroughly in earnest, thor- | a perfectly practical substitute, wherever otherwise th« é \ ‘ 
oughly independent, and will build up any church to which | coin iteelf might be demanded. For these reasons the G are vel t f 

’ he ministers. ernment issues them, and they are becoming a very popula } A 

A a ————EEe ataitocl | oe | i LS 

on . . means of exchange. | 

ry The Board of Education in this city have been making an — = ™ | tific new 

| inquiry with the view to finding out whether the pupils in | I am very desirous of obtaining advice concerning our grape v Seience” vw ea week roa ¢ ttwent 

i our public schools are overworked. They have reported that | 89d currant bushes, and can think of no better way than thro | ¢ ant 

he colur r 7 I 2 The Ver t outt ra | = Ss a A 
the course of study required does rot exact too much of | Be columne of your valuable paper. They w EGS. Ole ee 
: . , : ° ag good 1, but without anything to enrich it ast spr ! , 

- either teachers or pupils, and their only recommendation is | 28° 2 8008 #08, Sut without anything , 

7 aA : thinking to hasten their growth, we purchased a phosphate w | Ice the student I 

*) that a slight decrease siould be made in the number of sub- | : 

a : : | was said to be the best possible thing fort i. Instead of ndex that w t - 
jects taught. They make the sensible suggestion that the | ing thein it purned them all up, and they vrow @ par ete : 

f Teacher's Manual should be revised, so as to lay less em- | summer. This Fall J dug the fertilizer away from the im liate _— : : 

. 6 - 2 ¢ 7 A ( 
phasis on particular methods and give more room for in- | roots, and filled them in with good soil again, and there they are | aumennh ‘i ry « Lb 
dividuality in the teacher’s work awaiting further advice. 1 did not wish to walt u epring, because | metin in January, and it 
6 I thought it might be advisable to put something them this F t stoc comt wit p enn 0 
; Who would not be a wit and poet to have even “ Punch » | if ao, please inform me; also, whether, uni ( ance | 
zrape vines should be trimmed any this winter 
’ say euch kind and gracious words as these concerning Dr. ie — res 
2 : Conte HARTFORD, Conn. Vv. E. G Recent JA , j () f the « ef 
8 Holmes’s retirement from his medical professorship : ‘ : arms ; 
v ee ee ee ae ee If the soil is rich, deep, and mellow, it lacks nothing. | novelties in the : ‘ this seas 
» Veal hd . oan,’ _ 8 Lo *k-actinge oc ] nrea or fert ere shor } 4 + ‘ + 
7 Your instrument's the lyte, and not “the Bones.’ Strong, quick-acting commercial manures or fertilizers should | was the produc . 1g \ ey tha 
} > 4 > tac yi » fine no ; 
Yet hear our wishee—trust us they re not cold ones! not come in contact with the fine, growing roots eciaily | city last weel ,new sy M | Maas 
That though you give up bones, you may make old ones, those containing auy free acid or alkal Mix the fertilizer { ed t ‘ 

' - with the soil. Bones may be buried beneath a grape vi veigy Q 

. There is a difference between republics ; free institutions | with good results, they being slow-acting and lasting. I Le mnie 4 & ( 

"4 do not mean the same in all parts of the world. For in- | best to trim the vinesin the autumn; it may be done now —s ee a csi ; - Seas 
stance, in the Republic of Ecuador a journalist wrote an | cutting back the last year’s growth to the second or tl Jr., W Ca t, au far to lend itse ‘ y 

0 J j 

" article attacking the Dictator$and the latter by way of proper | side bud. G. Hussmann’s ‘‘ American Grape Growing & to musical treat of a pure area AL I 
punishment, directed that two bundred lashes should be in- | Wine Making” is probably th: book for your use 4 na symph icform. 3B iat the is etry 
licted upon the back of the offending newspaper man. This su ~America pralrl ell tin : 4 irse, tl 
would strike most journalists as belug a trifle summary. One of the professors In a medica ge in Philadelphia, tt buffalo. the prairie ' t ‘ ‘ 

ector a tndent that “nearly a ‘ eading sciet | 1 th I i LK i 
road 
mir rialists Te tha cat aUS ‘ ) AVE y 
A Str | ent work, N ' ( sm ol 
\- | "hf } " | t 
This was @ very loose statement unless he accompanied it Bosto1 Weekly Tra 

e {Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Chririta with a very careful definition of the word materialist All | et of m { 

; = ee Pec Sis ihn 3 ae neat * | modern scientists are agreed the mi acts, 60 far 

7 throngh the ¢ : % ernos tio. ON oe ; 

A ——— ‘he answe® | we know its action in this world, wholly throug materia - 
¢ will be given as p ticable : : 
organs ; that is, as there cap be no sensation of sight w 

Whatdo Cengre gationalists erally consider to be the rela out the eye and the optic nerve, and none « hearing w a - 

I th la- J : musica ‘ 
tion of childrer ) y ne - he irch. o yaptized ch out the ear and the aural nerve there can he pinte tua 

} : : iors, iigingtes . 

i tothe church? Do churches alwaye require of young persons | Or emotional activity of any kind, in t maginatie 

€ cnengh to; ake of th jumunion an assent to all the or affection, witt t the xe e of the ra If t 

S es of faith of the « h? J n any simple assent which materialism | moder Re tiets are n i Some 
hae been adopte r m of 4 nachur i it . 

) Nae De k I Whe an. achurch do with a modern scientists go further, and hold that tl ra . \ Maa Mm 

7 = uy Ons . . } 2 t who cannot ae- , 
. = merely the organ of though t the cause of tho 
rentto the art ff rch that punishment is end 
lens A CONGREGATIONAL PasTOR Thus it has bee declared the 4 ‘ 8 } 
r 1 as the liver secretes bile, and thut tl iwht and emotio * 
Chere is a great differecce of opinion aud practice among ml 8 ‘ ‘ r 
i simply natural processes evolved from tl sin aS hes | 
Copgregationalists on these points | : é } 
: : evolved from th chemical ral taking plac n va 
' l. Asto children; some few Congregationalists hold the ‘ ¢ ’ ; Ll ihe 
portions of the ody, Ck pecially mn the Or i 

‘ Baptist ground, that po one can be in any sense a member of . ‘ ‘ Pee t ‘ ' I ) t h 
: ‘ imited Dumber oO scientista of uny repnt enterta t ‘ : ‘ 4 1 , 4 SMe ava . 
he church except upon @ credible profession of faith; some | _. = A " } . 
hold the Epis palian ground, that the children of Chrie I 

an rey r r? nt ‘ } } + What ist ( f t ‘ . v y 

tian parents are | I he ecburch, inheriting mem Vha I , SUC w 

m ‘ ‘ ° t | 
berel p ir it, entitled to its fellowseb and only needing to ma i I ( N 4 ‘ 
conform and ratify the promises made for them in in cy | The object of the micro ) 1 d, so tha t 7 8 ' i wveEy 
by their parents, in order to full and complete participation | ® Very faint sound, inaud le naturally ni O¢ altay heard, i An ‘ 

- in all the rivileges and pre atives of membership. But | But this increase only takes place wren the sound result home a ibroa i I lered fu to the enera 
the majority of Congreyationatists hold & somewhat loosely | from mechanical vibrations tra itted by @ x 1 41 ublic t r wor! raz bhie 
defined position midway between these two; regarding the betense sending instrument Sounds propagated through tl ure 1e t ‘ eX ) 

“ children as members of the church only as they are citizens | Sir are not greatly intensified. By the microphone the steps ‘ f the I ku M I 

J DI I t a 4 Sh 1S 
if the cominunity, and requir g of them their own volun- | Ofa@ fly are arly heard and give sensatiou of a horse 
1 rs ¢ t we i r R . | 
tary accepts of Christian aid church liyatious as & con- tread ; eve 4 8 Bcream &t the hour o a aid 

¢ - i Punch tt + 1 ry 
ditien preced of « ri bl} any full ar ar ge | audible; and the ticking of a watch placed in the t uncn, ; A y Wo 
sense of that ’ artly cestituted by story of a house we hav ri ve distir y heard o1 etchir is ' rs A f e. t 

| 

bin Sunt thet aes Cans ational principles church | rst fi » 1 , opho ia. tne te : : , | the g1 f A istration 
members are voters, aud control the faltheand policy of the restores the attempt to use ij medicine and surgery fo the fa HH ‘ ( w vith w 
church | ¢ rvut 8 of sou 5 ; roduced e human body ha family in t ‘ f The er ‘ 

2 As to udmission of members there is asimilar difference. Ticssseeteae very succeesful For full account of this cur Sip unce the ex} excel t ro ind 
Some churches la a creed wi u embodies a tuolerably com- | litile trument se th ‘Teleph me, Microphone 7) ena = ds ss 
: J . 3 : V 2 p! l 3 re ¢ W K in t 
plete system of theology, wud require all applicants for ad Phonograp by Count Du Moncel (Harper & Bros) 15 

8 i | future 
11s) to accept belo! t cring the church Others 

bave euch a creed but medify it m time to tim p order The tract mentioned by the Rev. George P. Noble ir | 
1d ba it I lify it from time m3, iv 1 
to admit those who are in doubt respecting particular tenets, | 94" ** Is it Well with the Child?” is entitled, “ Console ‘Le Tribut d s 4," Gounod’s latest opera, was 

" ' ila 2 A T ‘ € r 4 ¢ 4 ‘ ‘ 4 
or are not old enough to comprehend them. Still others tion on the Death of Infant Children,"’ No. 238. Presbyterian riven for the fir time werp O he 17th of Decembe 
have euch # creed which stands as the expressed faith of the Board of Publication, 1,34 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa M. Gounod himeelf dire 1 auc vas enthusiastically r 
church; but members are received on simple covenant, or on | ceived 

) 

3 acceptance of a very simple confession of faith. This is, we SCIENCE AND ART p to Thursday of la veek ription for t 
believe, the case with Plymouth Church ia Brooklyn, and | ee ve . ‘Liberty pedestal amounted t ° 
ithe Broudway Tubernacle Church in New York city. Still . Yokohama, Jupan, ele ls are employed 

i 4 NEW &( N ‘IC JO tN A ¢ ¢ ¢ 
others have only # very brief and simple confession of faith, = EW AENTIFIC JOURNAI | BOVCTUINCRLE Chit I 

’ 1} H ‘ | { + 

. in some instances Ouly the Apostles’ Creed \li these meth- rhe establishment of a new scientific urpDal, to be | Abe last la siner alloa " to tl 

* ods are Congregations [ue simpler forms are the older | called Science, is an item of news that has of late beer aS KG 

@ ones. The elaborate crecds came into yogue largely at the | making the rounds of newspapers, and occasioning | rt sear rags bakes : ty, i , 
t ) In j au od 8 “hI otc ¢c uv . . H ~ 5 I 

ime of Unitarianism and as a me of protecting the | Jittle interest and anticipation. As the project d , eren 
churches uguinet defectior If you ask our creec n the last , ‘ Nove r } I ‘ 4 Protce Ma 

@ semaiuem ' “3 . J Pe ced, « he last velops it assumes importance and promises great re 
Oint, it is to exclude no One trom the church merely on the } 40 ‘ isla 4} 4 ho ‘ Ww 

¢ + ® ; ‘ l y Ak . rel t | i 
suits, aud it is now so far advanced as toadmit of defi- | 
ground of # doctrinal difference, it he does not possess a con- | -_ } pro 5 
: ; : nite description The founder and President of the os ‘ 
lroverplai Or Gugwmalic epirit, aud Williby tO Cuime int the | . | A iit i Is V we re rted u i 
| Retance () one ! sham R ¢ af , 
charch, recoguizing its liverty of faith, and uot seeking to Science Company is Dr. A Graham Bell, the physicis | Novei 1 ) 
make disturbance by uutugoviziny its creed and the cditor is Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, President of | pres ( 314.054.6883 St 
the Boston Society of Natural History, and an} Miss Harkue ‘young veri o t and u j 
W you tell me, and er 8 rs, whal is ise and siynifi- | eminent biologist, He has intil lute been l ic Faris Conse ALC Hae bee ( ing very iu ‘ 

‘ he o cer ites D forth ae? ow ot | ¢} a3 P } T t 
cance of the goid put forth by Congress? How do they | the assi tant librarian of Harvard University and has | =e ine, Sea 

, differ fiom greenbacks A. is FP. ‘ m It w tal i t } 

i . | resigned that position to assume i¢© newone. The . 2 ’ . . 
FALLS CHUKOH, Va. : ‘ Fra , f p 
| publisher will be Mr. Moses King, of Cambri ,whose 
Gold certificates are issued as an accomodation to all, both : _ H Gurfliel | Al \ 
ame is also closely associated with Pari i g 
institutions and individuals, who have to bandle the precious name 18 also y itl arvard Univeysi Burupe to cr ; ‘ ; , ‘ 

4 ty . bh} ro 1 ant g . } it} 
metal. ‘They are not # legal teuder, but us they are redeem- | 'Y 48 the publisher of important works connected with | pron M 

y able by the Government of course can be, and to alimite d | its history. Indeed the enterprise takes on quite a | Freneb capita ba ‘ ere 1 | 

7 . 4 , } 

“ extent ure, used as @ circulating medium. The banks can | Harvard complexion, what with its editor and pub | theater in New Yor J ) tol e me 

y deposit gold at the Sub-Treasuries and receive these cer- | lisher and its headquarters, and if it imbibe freely of | Twenty-third Street between Fi 2 : 
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Books anc Authers. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


Art journalism has become so firmly established as 
a feature of modera artistic life, and its various pro- 
ducts, are welcomed in so many home circles where 
the father may have a taste for the finer arts, the 
mother may lighten her heavier duties with some 
delicate handiwork, or the son and daughter have an 
artistic bent for painting, modeling, engraving, or 
carving, that the special advantage of art journals over 
the ordinary art reports and notices in the daily news- 
papers needs not to be presented to one interested in 
art matters. While all of these journals have one 
common aim, which is to serve faithfully in the cause 
of art, each has its own individuality and stamp, the 
result of some special aim or of devotion to one branch 
of art alone. Of the art magazines one sees most fre- 
quently on the counters of the book-stores there are 
five that are of special excellence and value, and calcu 
lated to be of great service in a household desirous of 
being kept adyised of the latest acquirements, novel- 
ties, criticisms, methods, and news generally in the 
world cf art. There are ‘* L’Art,” “The Portfolio,” 
‘*The Magazine of Art,” ‘“‘The Art Amateur,” and 
‘*The Art Interchange.” They may be classed under 
two heads, which we may call the ‘* practical” and the 
‘thistorical.” Under the former of these comes the 
‘Art Amateur” and the ‘‘ Art Interchange.” 

The Art Amateur is a montly journal devoted to the 
cultivation of art in the household, and as such its 
matter and make-up are of a more practical and ap- 
plicable nature than either of the others. There are 
generally articles on various art topics of interest, 
while the current art news is given in each number 
in a series of bright, entertaining and 
paragraphs under the title of My Note Book. A 
feature of the ‘‘Art Amateur” is the supplement 
that accompanies each number—often there are more 
than one—and which contains working drawings for 
embroidery from the Royal School of Art Needlework 
at Kensington, Eigland, china painting, carving, and, 
as in the present number, designs for Christmas deco- 
ration, full directions for which are found in the mag- 
azine. There are special departments devoted to Cer- 
amics, Art Needlework, Art Furniture, Correspond 
ence, and Art Publications, and all matters such 
will be of value to those who take a genuine practical 
interest in matters of art pertaining to the household. 
For such people it is indispensable. It is a monthly 
journal, edited and published by Mr. Montague Marks, 
No. 23 Union Square, New York City. The terms of 
subscription are four dollars a year, including postage ; 
single copies, thirty-live cents. 


readable 


as 


The .1r¢ Interchange is the other of the practical art 
publications, and is in its general features similar to 
the ‘‘ Art Amateur,” though not as large and therefore 
containing less matter. It also has a supplement with 
each number, with designs for work in the various 
departments of art productions, and there are occa- 
sionally supplements with reproductions of interesting 
crayon and pen-and-ink sketches, or of etchings. The 
editorial pages are 1uvariably interesting, and under 
the caption 
studios, artists, and distinguished amateurs is served 
up in sprightly paragraphs. 


[zo Notes the current art gossip of 


Oiher departments are 
The Library, which contains carefully written and 
excellent reviews of the most notable books in art and 
light literature. There have also from time to time 
appeared interesting biographical sketches of cele- 
brated authors, with portraits. There have been given 
such sketches of Thomas Hardy and T. B. Aldrich, 
and we trust that more sare to appear in the future. 
The Studio, and Notes and News, give full and 
complete accounts of art exhibitions, associations, 
important collections, and the art news of the month 
generally. 
should 
R 0m, 


But the chief features of the paper, we 
departments called the Class 
and Notes and Queries, in which valuable 


say, ace the 
hints and instructions are given for almost every con- 
ceivable department of, domestic art work, from tea- 
cloths and tidies up to oil painting and stained-glass 
windows. The home decorator who has a knack of 
contriving charming eifects with small means will find 
this department as heipful as an artistic and sympa- 
thetic friend in suggesting ways for making home 
pleasant at small expense. The ‘‘ Art loterchange” is 
published fortnightly on Tuursdays at 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, by Messrs. Arthur B. Turnure and 
Wm. Whitlock. Terms, $2 a year in advance, postage 
free. Sample copy sent on application. 

The two publications just described deal chiefly, as 
has been said, with the practical questions of artin the 
household, and keep their 
current art topics as well. 


readers well informed on 
The other three journals 
mentioned have very little to do withthe practical side 


of art, but exert a wide influence in forming correct 


standards of taste in making people acquainted with | 100 ulustrations aud maps, 





the wonders and beauties of art in the older days, and 
schools, in keeping them informed of the 
productions of the modern schools and methods 
the world over, in recording the lives of 
great artists and in cultivating a love and an 
appreciation for beauty, natural and artistic. Of this 
latter sort perhaps the Magazine of Art is most widely 
known, and in the majority of families would be most 
highly appeeciated. Its object, to quote from the 
Magazine itself, is that ‘‘ the treasures of art in all 
its branches should be brought within the reach of 
every cultivated home. Its aim will be the popular- 
ization of art and the gratification of the growing in- 
terest of a!l classes in whatever is beautiful and re- 
fined. The Magazine will deal with all the modes 
of artistic expression, and serve, for every class alike, 
aS a permant record, pictorial and descriptive, of the 
artists’ best work.” Thisis a fair statement of what 
the Magazine has been in the past and what it is 
almost certain to be in the future. In poiat of illus- 
tration, of literary merit, its contributors and critics 
ure the best of the English and American art writers; 
of criticism, of biography, of information, of interest, it 
is exceptionally fine, and deserves the success it has 
achieved. A department that gains special attention 
is the Chronicle of Art, which gives the freshest items 
from the chief art centers of Great Britain and Europe, 
and what appeals still more to its American constit- 


uency is the Monthly Record of American Art. 
Its publishers are Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 739 


and 741 Broadway, New York, and its terms are $3 50 
per year. 

A second of these magazines is The Portfolio, an 
English publication like the ** Art Magazine,” but less 
widely known in America than the latter, perhaps by 
reason of its special adaptability to an English audi- 
To sincere art lovers and students, however, it 
is always welcome, whether English or American, and 
preeminently so to those who are specially devoted to 
etching, wood engraving, and kindred pursuits, for 
‘*The Portfolio” might almcst be called the author- 
ized organ of etchers, engravers, and the graphic arts 


ence, 


This is due, perhaps, to its editor, who is Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamex not gifted writer, but 
artist and « devoted student of nature. Those who 
are familiar with his name and writings will not need 


mM; only a “4D 





to be told, therefore, of the excellence and artistic 
quality of the illustrations and letter-press in *‘'The 
Portfolio.” Thereare generally three artists’ proofs of 


full-page engravings or etchings in this work admira 
The articles of 
‘*The Portfoho,” while of a less popular and more 


bly suited for framing for one’s room. 


scholarly character than in the other magazines, are 
of very great interest to the student and amateur. Its 
American agent is J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. 


of 


the 


Larger and more pretentious than any the art 


magazines of Great Britain or America 
French publication ‘‘Z’ Art.” 
ord of art, not only in Paris 


1s great 

It isa magnificent rec- 
vd France, but it aims to 
be cosmopolitan, and treats of subjects of artistic ia 
terest in all great art centers of the world. 
feature is its review of French srt 


A spe Cla} 


and 


of the annual 
Salons, the prize pictures of which sre generally re- 
produced in ‘*L’Art.”) So with important Eaglish and 
Americau exhibitions. Tue one thing that prevents a 
thorough enjoyment by « large circle in this country 
is that the letter-press is eatirely in French, aud so is 
useless to many American art louvers who would other- 
wise be benefited by it. J. W. Bouton, 
America. 


agent in 





THE LAND AND THE BOOK.’ 


This is the second volume of what is much more than 
a new edition of an old and deservedly favourite classic 
in the Biblical library of to-day. ‘*The Land and the 
Book” in its original form might easily be subjecied 
to severe criticism on literary aud artistic grounds ; the 
dialogue form often iutroduced aod the colloquial 
spirit which pervades the whole work uust always 
seem to the literary critic a literary defect. But time 
vay that 
ivfary OD Buibli- 
cal manners, Customs, sud geoyrapuy, would be 
Thompson’s ** Land and the Bouk.” Certainly the new 
edition far surpasses the old iu every respect; in liter- 


has tested the work, aud we du nvtl hesitate to 


if we could have but One work iu out 


Liicel 


ary excellence, in mechanical execuilun, iv the quali- 


ties Of its art, and in the more thorough treatment of 


doutful questions. It is really not a new edition but a 
new work, and the author has made full of the 


researches of later explorers and the results brought 


use 
to light by the Palestine Exploration Fuud. It wouid 
be as easy to take up isolated statements of De. Thomp 
son and to criticise them as it would be to do the 


same thing with the statements of other workers 
in the same ftield—Robinson, Grove, Conder, Wii 
| son. The truth is, that afterall the investigation aud 


writing which has been done, the topography of Paies 





| Central Palestine and Pimuicia. 


By Wuliam M. Thompson. 
(New York; Harper & Bros.) 





tine is still involved in great doubt, and the best opin- 
ions are only bypotheses. Whether the Cities of 
the Plain, were at the northern or the southern end of 
the Dead Sea, where was the place of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion ? where was the site of Capernaum ? whether 
there were two Bethsaidas; where Christ was trans- 
figured, and where he preached his sermon on the 
Mount, etc.—we might go on indefinitely—are ques- 
tions on which the most careful scholars, after the 
most careful study, are more or less disagreed. Dr. 
Thompson is anindependent thinker; he has spent the 
major part of his life in Syria and Palestine; he 
has explored these questions for himself; he is 
thoroughly familiar with the Bible, and has 
that kind of imagination which quickly 
sees in a present custom a graphic illustration 
of an ancient text, and he has thus succeeded beyond 
any other writer—Van Lennep is his only rival—in 
throwing that kind of light upon the Bible whicha 
familiarity wi¢h Bible lands and Bible customs affords. 
These volumes are handsomely gotten up, though 
rather too ornately bound for the library. An edition 
in soberer dress for the minister’s bookshelves is de- 
sirable. 


sober 


REAR-ADMIRAL DAHLGREN.! 


The memorial of one of the best men who have hon- 
ored the United States navy by their deeds will be 
read with profound interest not only by those con- 
nected with the naval service but by every American 
citizen, for it reveals much of the secret history of 
the navy, especially during the Civil War, which is 
essential to a lucid knowledge of many things which 
have perplexed the historians of that war. It also 
furnishes us with a vivid picture of our navy and its 
progress in improvements during the past sixty years. 

This Memoir is little more than a careful compila- 
tion, by the admiral’s widow, from written materials 
left by the great commander. He kept a journal from 
his youth, in 1828, to the f his death, in 1870; 
and the book before us is made up chiefly of extracts 
from this journal, judiciously chosen, and connected 
by a thread of interesting narrative by the hand of the 
compiler. 


year « 


Admiral Dahlgren was a scion of an ancient and an 
ivfluential Swedish family. His father was a graduate 
of the University of Upsala; a man of almost gigan- 
tic stature, being six feet four inches 
height, and well proportioned. 


and a half in 
Having attempted to 
disseminate republican ideas in Sweden, he was com- 
pelled to flee from his country in 1804 
was confiscated. 
from Spain ; 


His property 
Io 1806 he reached the United States 
married the daughter of a Revolutionary 
Rowan) in 1809, aud in Poiladelphia the sub- 
ject of the Memvir was born, in 1809. It is said he 
inherited his inventive genius from his mother. At 
the time of the elder Dahlgren’s death, in 1824, the 
latter was Swedish consul at Philadelphia. 

Young Dahlgren was a staid and studious youth 
when, at the age of seventeen years, he entered the 


soldier 


United States navy as midshipman, in 1826. His first 
cruise was in the famous ‘‘ Macedonian” to the coast 
of Brazil. His journal during this cruise (as of all 


others) is largely drawn upon for vivid descriptions of 
life on the sea. From that time until his death he was 
in active service in the navy, afloat or ashore, gradual- 
ly rising by promotion to the rank of rear-admiral, in 
1865. His commission as such was dated on the day 
when Congressgave Lim a vole of thanks for his great 
services at Charleston aud in its viciuily. 

Dahlzren was a man of science, sound judgment, 
and full of practical common sense. 
early called to the inferiority of 
signed to duty in the Ordnance 


His attention was 
our ordnance. As- 
Department in 1847, 
his active mind contioually planued improvements. 
These culminated in bis invention of the famous Dahbl- 
gren Canvon, compicted in 1850, which played such an 
important part iu tue Civil War, and which he gave to 
his country without remuceration 
the Civil War were 


iis services dur- 
ing and his 
career in that conflict forms an integral part of the 
histury of our country. His Journa), kept regularly 
during the trying scenes of that war in which he par- 
ticipated, is more fascinating thao any romance, for it 
is a profoundly interesting record of truth, replete 
Wilh vaiuable information at every page. 


mort Conspicuous, 


Adinical Dabigreu gave to his country a gallant sol- 
dier, Culouel Ulric Dablgrep, who was cruelly slain 
while on a perilous ‘ 


in L 


rai't for the release of Union cap- 
»by Prison at Richmond. Incessant and 
severe ecivice during the Civil War impaired the health 
of the Admiral. At its close he was not allowed time 
to rest aud recruit, but was placed in command of the 
Soutu Pacific squadron. On his return, in 1868, he 
became commanudcr of the Washington Navy Yard, 
and died while ou tbat service in the summer of 1870. 


tives 


1 Memorial of John A Dahlyren, Kear Aduiral U.S. Navy. 


(Boston: James KR, 


By his Widow, Madeline Vinton Dahlgren. 
Osgood & Company.) 
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J. Fenwmore Cooper. By Professor R. Lounsbury. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Cooper waited long for his 
biography, but he has not waited in vain. It is hie singular 
good fortune to have had as his biographer one of those 
clear-minded men who are able to discern the truth through 
the midst of predjudica, and to reach facts through a mass of 
traditions. Cooper experienced the extremes of popularity 
and unpopularity. When his first novels were issued they 
were eageily bought, and won the writer wide and immediate 
fame. He became at once a notable addition to the little 
company of American authors. For several years he 
t nued ‘co grow in the regard and admiration of his contry- 
men. He was asincere, direct, and thoroughly honest man, 
very tenacious of his views, utterly deaf to popular outcry 
aud criticism, an intense lover of his country, but very 
keen-sighted for all her defe:ts. He went abroad, and re- 
sided several years in different place on the Continent de- 
veloping an antagonism to England which found expression 
through several novels, and which speedily brought down 


coL- 


upon the head of the novelist an avalanche of English criti- 
He was all oceasions not only 
the defender of his country against English slanders, but the 
outspoken critic of England in turn. Coming home to Amer- 
ica he found many things changed, to his not for the 
better. The habit of criticism which formed 
now directed againet his own countrym 
want of tact, aud an almost 
he set the whole country against him, antagonized a great 
political party, and embroiled himself with the Whig press 
of the State. Professor Lounsbury tells this history with 
singular clearness and with great fullness. It is certainly an 
interesting chapter in the literary history of the country. It 
is easy to sce now that Cooper's faults had their roots in his 
temper and not in his character, and that he was a man of 


to 


cism. everywhere and on 


mind 
he had was 


en. By # singular 
mill 
ylunders, 


unexampled series of | 


+ 


whom his country hus a right feel proud, not only on ac- 


count of his literary achievements, but on account of the 


essential nobility of his character. 


Walks About Zion. Ten lectures by J. W. 
(Universalist Publishing House.) 
ered by Dr. Atwood in his own parish, undertake to givea 
view of the great religious sects, beginning with the Roman- 
ist and ending with the Spiritualist. Dr. 
in a Christian and catholic spirit, but it is not easy fora 
member of one sect to give a thoroughly 
count of any other, and we should take exception to some of 
his 


Atwood, D. D. 


These ten lectures, deliy- 


Atwood writes 


satisfactory ac 


statements Protestantism in Great Britain does not 


date from the reign of Henry the Eighth; there never was a 
time in English tory When there was not more or less 
effectively @ protest againet papal supremacy dating from 
the days of St. Patrick, who 
So again, the essential principle 
found in a modified form in the Waldensian congrega- 
tions and in of the Lollards. Whatever may be the 
creed of the New Jerusalem Church, the New Church in the 
view of Swedenborg himself was not any ecclesiastical organ- 


his 
vet 


was himself not Romanist. 
of Congregationalism is to 
be 


those 


ization, but an inorganic and spiritual community composed 
of all those possessing the new 
is, in his view, the Church of the 
ing from God out of heaven prepared as a bride for her hus- 
band. This will serve criticism which we 
should make ou Dr. Atwood’s lectures —namely, that he looks 
upon the various sects from without, rather from within; 
he writes as a bistorian 
kindly and Catholic one. 
great good in his own parish in giving a 
generous conception of other Christian sects, and will render 
the sunie service to the lurger audience to which the printed 
page introduces them, but they are hardly udequate as a 
complete inturpretation ul 


and spiritual life, and this 
New Jerusalem descend- 


to indicate the 


and a critic, though a thoroughly 
These lectures must have done 


rouder and more 


the different sects, either historic- 
ally, doctrinally, or spiritually. 


The Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. 
Knight. New Y 
Sons.) We cannot have too many editions of Shakespeare, 
provided they are of the right sort. It is noticeable fact 
that most men and women who come to the possession of @ 
literary style of unusual compass and beauty have grown up 
with some of the old English classics about them. There is 
no reason why children should not be early familiarized with 
the plays of Shakespeare, and 50 be introduced into a world 
of thought and taste out of which the cheap and trashy liter- 
ature of the hour would have little power to tempt them. 
This edition, in 
lence; the books are very uftractive 


Edited by Charles 


Three volumes. rk: George Routledge & 


it 


ua 


three volumes, has several points of excel- 
ly bound, and are of a 
kind of reading 


yeare; they are printed 


very convenient size and weight for that 


which one wants to do with Shakes} 


in @ large-sized, clear-faced type, with good full-page illus- 





trations, and are sold at the 





w price of $3.75. Alio- 





yethber the edlilon 15 &s eervicei La 


aliractive 45 any in 
the murket for popular family uce 


The American Additions to Chambers’ Encycvopedia. Four 
volumes. (New York: 8. W. Green's Sou.) The admirable 
popular qualitic8 of Chambers’ Eneyclopedia have long 
wnmade it one of the most useful and ivenient works of 
reference for the family circle. As w ruleit gives just the 


facts thut one wishes to know touching a subject. The only 
of its treatment of 
American topics; Ou Atmciican themes its notes were 
pceunty and inude T 


weakness the original work was in 


t uwiedy this defect a competent 
Americau editor with au excelleut body of assistants two 
sd the work of strengthening Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia at the places where it was defective, and the 
result is embodied in these They contain more 
than 15,000 titles and add about jorty per cent. to the original 
work. For general family use,Chambers’ is abou: the best 
encyclopedia, and the American additions are pu bed at 
sO low @ price that any one possessing the original work can 
easily complete it by securing these volumes. 


The Princess ani Curde. M.ucDonald. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) George MacDonald's won- 








years ago comple 


volumes. 


By Geo. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
sonal hichiaiabandicieaiiaaaied anal ~ . 

derful gift of imagination was long 
master of that style of writing which int reis spiritu 
truths by means of imaginary personages and 
As a teller of fairy stories he is not 


igo recogni 


surroundings 


O popular as Andersen, 


because his imagination is far more interpretative and pene 
trating. He does notindulge in a mere play of faney but 
creates an imaginary world in order that he may depict th 
play of some beantiful higher law through it. At his best 
however, he is @ capital story-teller, and many of his fairy- 


tales are among the very best of their kind seimply as stories. 


In this attractive book his fine wifts disclose themselves i 
the poetic atmosphere through wiich the story moves, and in 
the curious and weird characters which are ty ed in it 
To imaginative readers, young and old, it will have a charm 
of its own. 

Tord Lytton’'s Poems and Dramas Complete in four 
volumes. (New York: George Routledge & Sons.) Ther 
has been of late years @ re—action against the taste wh 
once recognized Buiwer as the foremost writer of his time 


The element of rhetoric which pervades much of his work 
has somewhat lost its splendor, and its glories have paled 


has been f 
I 


ed writers of t cent 


upon @ generation which 
men as Browning. Nevertheless 
of and 
whose sequaintance every student 
bound to make, and many of whose works | 
and essential charm. These forr h 
volumes contain the poems and dramas which 
by Lytton's admirers as containing much of his finest 
No modern dramatist has ip 
work as Lytton with the plays of ‘*‘ Richelieu” 
Lady of Lyons.” This edition i 
aud is the most useful one accessib] 


ed by the thought of suctl 


va | 
Ama Lay Ou 





the most versatile 








nent sndsomely yur 


sre Counted 
80 essfu 


been suck 


colipiete 10 


to the gener 


By William RK 


characteris 


Eras and Characters of History 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 
fault in literature is overproduction Americ 
duce too much and acquire too litt! Dr. Williams's fault 
is the reverse of this. He has pri 


portion to his acquirement; he is one of the ripest and m 


rhe 


rd if ¢ t nm DF 


thorough scholars the American pulpit h 
of great breadth of largeness 
and a perfect master of English 
ities allappear in this volume of essays, h 
graphical. One 
Monasticiem, At 


as produ ‘ 
of 


view and 


th 


tne Lal 


puag ; 5 


cannot read these 


@S88ays oO! 


ugustine, Chrysostom 


without a sigh of regret that one with 
‘ 
A 


ex{ sio 


arship and thie res 
to America some 
standard history, such 


have the capacity to produce 
Nantucket Scraps. By Jat 
O-good & Co.) Nantucket 
country which are atill overhung 
A brief vieit there is an antidote for over 
work and anxious care, which turn sv 1 f Americ 
life into a treadiill 
this indefinable but invaluable charn 


mastery 0 
worthy nu 


ionument 


a8 any 


colonial repose. 


of routine ar wea r idded to 


aspects of the encircling ocean and ¢ r og sky. Ther 
are few places about which the beautiful ai 
Nantuc 
the 


these m 


various in tint as at 
lages, the fishing people, 
ing times. Out of all 
has made a very charming series of eke 
tucket life in its scenery, its 
Her book seems to have brought 
phere of the islaad ; it is full of leisure 
which ought to make it poy 


averl 


ular 


An Inquiry Concerning tle 
Wright. y yational Pu 


By George Frederick ig 
Society.) Professor 
hundred and fourteen page 


re 


Wright 


eived views 





death, sod that eter 
Professor 


Newiwan Susyth’s recent vy 1 


there is no probation after 
ment is endless suffering 
Dr. 


810u8 to which it 


in view 


yvave rise His 


though it seems to us that the chapter in whi b he states tae 
Scripture for belie 
any future probation 


gives no delinite and decisive revelation ou this subject 


argument 


£ 1 in 


SHOWS Very cical 





Gems of Iliustration from the Sermons and ot Writings 
of the Kev. Thomas & Way 
Dr. Guthrie was & master iu word painting and in the u 


ur 


ulhrie, DD. (Funk 8 


All 


This volume bh l 


luctaphor. as been prepared by an admirer 
aud will serve wu useful purpose iu stimulating the imagina 
live faculty “sud developing the pictorial power of tb 
preacher, and to some extent in affording him illustrations 


for direct quotation. For the former purpose, however, 
which is the more important of the two, we should rather 
recommend Guthrie’s ‘‘Gospel in Ezekiel,” which is the 
most suggestive and stimulating of his works 

Frontier Army Sketches. By James W. Steele. hicago 
Jansen, McClurg & Co This volume is @ curious combina- 
tion of life photographs and highly dramatic, uot to say 
melo-dramatic, stories. The melo-dramatic stories, how- 


ever, display a good deal of power, both in the invention of 
incident and in the sketches of character. 

dently familiar with the life which he undertakes to portray, 
and has made his sketches from life. while drawing his 
invention for plots, which, in some instances «t least, must 
be characterizd as somewhat eensational. 


The author is evyi- 


on 


' 


LITERARY NOTES. 
-A book by the late Josiah Quincy Fig ) 
Past,” will be pubiished I Messrs. KK 
Boston. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Cv. have made a very activ 





book of Mr. Bishop’s fresh and vigorous story, ‘‘A House of 


























a ha Prince It is f New York societ and 
Vritte vit 4 ood dea {|} ver 
Mr. I Huew i | cea toll pauchbnils 
edition of hk 1 i ares that it 18 #6 tue 10 
ventor of a form of the roma ullad unique in many of 
its qualities tha ) \ take a 1anent piace in the 
hierurel f E 
Cas Gj ‘ sned a chea} lition 
of Cason Farra wi « Early Days of Chris 
tia j at $l, a ‘ st 40 cents They will 
nue to ibra {ition in two volumes as well 
aS ti Vouume ¢ at Fo 
ma. & echolarly work ‘‘ The History of 

Laces Pacific Coast,” has been received with 

| 60 1 1 interest and i dation Envliand that an 
Eu Bl edi oO e W ' I out by Mesers 

4 s i Lu i 
Dp > Wells Willias ) Wor China The 
Mid pydo1 a8 [ lany years lered an 
authority, ha W ‘ aud enlarged t k for @ new 
| edit y It w é pu ‘ luring the coming year in two 
| lar slumes, With many new lilustratious 
: f Cam . Will publish immediately in 
as volum e authorized reports of the lectures de- 
] red last summe at tl Cor r Scl of Phik ophy. 
He will also yme the pu er of vy journal, “Sci- 
‘ w hic v D i a very able and impor 
| tant paper 

| 

Mr. A. B. Alcott co ues to ve, and can now 

I ¥, bUt 18 Dot &Bllowe 45 yel to see Nany 
I 5 » te Ss nights & uu i irbed if the day 
Any OLA gree of feeling has returned 

t at aT vol Was par yzed right side 

| and wt st be é ly from the 
st Ms 

A list of ‘8 ‘ f 85 arranged in brief 
daily 4 ( s & ial Service 
M on of | sud 1 by 0,000 children in many 

| lands suita f “ f rivate rea of 
O1d ¢ lL lay +1 y & ving, with stamp, to 

i au St 41 x W Crufts, 184 Hewes 
| K klyp, N. } 

V d n snd s ‘' Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon,” is t pu y Harper & Brothers early 
nex - It 1 on beautiful white paper 
i eize_of ] 4 t ) aera y incressea half 
an in< n wid al 4 an i and & quarter ir length. 
Coi ently, a co ns have been lengthened a 
full ix el t same,as in the last edition, 

there A me 4 ] es the &p- 
pear 4 marke ceyre 

r ed nm de of Jane ter novela, 

pu Behe r y Be of which 80 

u sid a ¢ iy I 8 turns 

t y " en of book-making 

af 1 , ~ iutry show @ 

| t sly Ww yrown ink from 

‘«) tLhnouy l now t coni- 

10 yru l ema volume is 

em « " i when the art was at 
ts lowe € r 4 

£ ks w Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 

& ¢ 4V 4 W the Civil War by General 

,urega l a 1 have st ready a new novel 

. erical ra ations Bjorneon'’s 

| orie ew work s \n lilustrated Dictionary 

f£W i and cheology,”’ an excellent manual 

oe ‘ ‘ al i 8 which explains the 

| nica 4 4 v K all branches of 

It has prepared by Mr W. Mollett, who 

| WH as @ writer art mutters and as a painstaking 

| 
In the Januar Atlant n his ** After-Breakfast 
| Talk,” Dr. Holt pleasant prophecy of work 
t future Lu 4 dow t burden whieh 
for ore jan thir fi ears [| have carried cheer- 
fully,” he says I mig naturally seek the quiet of my 
imnuey-corner, & purr awa twilight of my life 
unheard beyond the cir¢ sbout my own fire-place. But 
| wher I see what my x contemporaries are doing I am 

} shamed out of abso nertness and silence. The men of 

| my birth-year are so painfully industrious at this very time 

at one of the sa date hardly dares to be idle.” 

| The Parchment Series,” of which the Appletons are 

j the erican publishers, will be continued by the early pub- 

ation of ‘* The Christian Year,” printed iu red and black, 
With a portral the author from Mr. G. Richmond's draw- 

| ing; ‘* Gay edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, with a 

| portrait of n the sketch by Godfrey Kneller, recently 

|} added t& onal Portrait Gallery: a selection of 
| “Shelley's Letters,” by Mr. Richard Garnett; Mr. Mark Pat 

} tison’s annotated edition of Milton’s Souuets;" the earlier 
poems of Mr. Tennysou, in two vol 6, With frontispieces 
by Mr. W. b. Ri 1ond; and ‘‘ French Lyrics,” selected 
and arranged by Mr. G. Saintsbury 

—Charles Scriboer’s Sons wil ie early in January a 
elect and classific lography of theolk 41 and general 
| religious literature by Dr. John F. Hur The work is 
designed for the minister of the Gospel, theological student, 
teacher of advanced Bible-classes, aud the general reader of 
religious literature as a guide to the better sources in le- 
| partments of pol They have in prey 
Col. Gilder’s account of his Arctic travels in search 
De Long purty, d his return through Si a; ** History of 
| Charity the Early Christian Church,” by Dr. Gerhard 
I 4 tra stion of Janet's ‘' Final Causes ;" *‘ On the 
rt i ( yu < eul 4 Of Sinai and 
portions of ithe lioly Land, by the Rey. Dr. H. M, 


‘ Field. 











BRITISH IGNORANCE OF 
AMERICA. 


A great many of our cousins over the | 4#"gerous to walk in the environs of Philadelphia | oy 4. 


water—even those that are most culti- 


vated and well read—seem to govern 
their knowledge of the United States by | 
the old saying, ‘‘ Where ignorance is | 
bliss ’twere folly to be wise.” If our| 
esteemed contemporary ‘‘ Punch,” in its 
serious and rather mournful quest after | 








26. 


- 





| oughly case-hardened on the subject; so when a ai that the interest exci ed by beautiful women 


charming English lady, the wife of a distinguished 
Indian officer, asked me one day if it were not very 


on account of the rattlesnakes, I was enabled to 


| answer her without moving a muscie of my coun- 
| tenance, 


P. S.—Since preparing the above, and 
just as The Christian Union goes to press | 
we find the following in the New York 
Evening ‘‘Post,” clipped from ar} 
English periodical. A most fitting post- 








rivals the interestexCited by beautiful scenery, 
| and this among those who never see either, 


ever.—[The 8 nana or. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknou 
| xiged in its earliest subsequent issue. 





Publishers 


| will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
| motssion in this respeot. 























the laughable, could only obtain such | script, a striking illustration of the calm | randa af prices are desirable in alt cases.) 
jokes as are daily perpetrated, uninten- | and contented blunders of English minds | E. Ciaxton & Co. Phila. 
tionally, by inquiring and commenting|which attempt to discuss American] “Aphorisms of the New Life. By Wm. H. Hal- 
Britons in their references to America, it | affairs. The paragraph is as follows: | combie. 
. a | Ipnamnr - y , l 
would certainly be lucky. Newspapers, | ‘Almost all Englishmen who take an | Harrer & Brotuxers, New York. 
clergy, aristocracy, commons, gentlemen, | interest in American affairs are more | Franklin Square Library. 
. a] } 7 , i sus . . . | ry , 
of Oxford and Cambridge—everybody, in | familiar with current events in the city| ‘The Golden Shaft.” By Charles Gibbon, 
wi . > ins Se j ide , , : 
: word, wate sie : — ro of | and State of New York than in any other | + tina Ate: ti 
America. 1e ‘* Spectator” recently an- Tni > Kelly | 
Spee J | parts of the Union. mr. TCHY | vance Be Kate Vanna: 
nounced that Vanderbilt had bought the | City Comptroller It was be-| : 
re s ‘ : a Be Meee J. W. Loveit & Co, } 
Nickel-plate road, ‘‘so named, we SUP-| lieved, apparently on sufficient grounds, | : ere 
pose, from some new process of preserv-/that one or more of the votes for| ° Divorce” By Margaret ! 
. . ‘ 2 - : , : | 
ing the metals” (i. ¢., rails)! Ebony ties,| Mr, Folger was procured by forged | J. R. Oxaoop & Co., Boston. 
zold-mounted switches, and trainmen in | telegraphic messages. . . The elec-| ‘Dr. Grimshaw’s Sec y Nathaniel Haw- 
aera seal-skins and broad-|tion of General Butler as Governor of | '°”™ A. D. F..Ranvourn. X.Y. 
: oth, a — meee’ themselves | New York is, perhaps, the heaviest blow| «gongs of Rest By W. R. Nicoll. 
> > 7 . . | 
o a mind capable of seriously imagining | which has been struck at the Republican | “ Bib! Porget-Me-Nots.” By author of * Morn 
a railway several hundred miles long party. He is probably supported by the | '»% and Night Watches.’ 
with each rail carefully nickel-plated. | Trig immigrants, whose numbers have} "The Ostermost Kim and Beyond.” By t 
’ = - Cinahoat Ini, _ ‘ena ‘ : R Rev. Charles Van Nordex 
A reader of The Christian l nlon Fe-) of late largely increased in Boston anc | — ane 
cently told us that during her visit 10/in the other towns of Massachusetts. | a ee 
London a polished gentleman of society, - (Saturday Review | “Poems.” By Ernest Warburton Shurtliff 
somewhat literary withal, expressed to | _ ae. 
ener RT a a } Pana Century azine. Phrenolog 
hera great desire to taste of ‘ pumpkin | ; The Panay, entury Mag se oa - } ical 
° ea ited — te ‘ Journal, Art Am ir, fopkins’ University 
soup,” which he had understood was the} INFLUENCE OF WOMAN'S BEAI me St Rent cal Science os H 
; ‘ ‘ } _o a 
staple of Americans, especially ia New|  gince the dave of Helen of Troy beautiful | ber American Ins ona 
. s } tor re mar Tt Tr 
Eng\and. | women have influencedevents in an astonish- | History y Sreeeen, ne Merman 
Another of our readers, a young|ing degree. Mrs. Lantry’s advent in this | a * 4 “di = — aoe ma ~ spa 
American lady, while visiting at an Eng- | country induces the London ‘‘ Spectator’ to| aesaaan oh 2 ee 8 : na ; ve 
lish country house, was questioned by | ™oralize after this fashion : : 
an Oxford student about American out.| “All women, even the ugliest, feel that | Hus DTT 1AM = 
door sports (he bad previously learne: || beauty is @ weapon on their side in the battle N E W I I BLI( A ] I¢ YN ». 
| of life; like to see it exert a force, and when 
that she lived very near Boston). let fe gveet: end k 1 : ate = = 
s eat, and, so to speak, beyond criti ; <—T 
th Bins ae : : i _ THE GREATEST LIV- 
Sue de you have any sports in |cism, admire it with genuine heartiness such as Prot 
America ?”—— | heartiness as real as that which men show i. ailadatenc,. James A. 
**Ob, yes; much the same as you have |in their admiration for strength manifested | rte hata Fea gy Bs 
here—lawn tennis, croquet, archery, rid-|in uny conspicuous way. It is usual to man, Prof. Tyndall, Dr.W. 
‘ : i” : iti Curpenuter, Frances 
ing, boating. I myself am very fond of |say womea decry beauty, but that is a Power Cobbe, Prot. Gold- 
boating.” |} blunder caused by stretching instances win Smith, The Duke of 
C 1g. | c 5 { ing Thar: Wim. Po mag 2 bp 
‘ : j § w } JeEcol ler > one leas ackherny, = ’ > o 
Ah, boating; I suppose you do wt eae eintragtgpe ae aie pe Cri “ai hace Vine Donald, 
: ae ae P lg 2 y me yore. eh ae the - ant, 
your boating on the Mississippi.” ee hd anaes ica Bre phones irs T ay Tardy. We it. 
Macs cianten aie’ : heateatnaatt a 68D theme 6 Mvalileock, W W. Story, 
assachusetts and the Mississippi! or timid: and of all sources of success, women | Matthew Arnold, Kushin, Tennyson, 
Browning, aud ma Mthers, 21 epresented 


A recent issue of the ‘‘ New York Tri- 
buue” contained the following interest- 
ing clipping, which is really the text of 
the foregoing remarks. Henry James, 
in his very entertaining contribution to} 
the December ‘‘ Century” evidently | 
overlooked these Points of View: 

Paris Letter to The Philadelphia Presa. 

1 was lately at a dinner party where the guests | 
were all Americans, and all of them had made a so- | 
journ of longer or shorter duration in London. The | 
conversation turned on the really comical! ignoranee | 
of all things American displayed by the 
cated 
illustration of the topic in 
of these related to the son ofa 
Minister in London, Mr. Edwards Pierrepont. 
some public dinner one of the guests asked Mr. 
Pierrepont, Jr., while his father was in the act of | 
making a speech, who the orator was. The young 
gentieman made answer that that was the Ameri- 
can Minister. 

**Is he of the Established Church,or a Dissenter 2?” 
was the next qnesiion. 

But this does not quite equa! the query of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,who lately asked of an Amer- 
ican visitor to explain to him “the attitude assumed 
by the United States towards Dissenters.” 

A general of our army next told how he had ac- 
companied an English officer of high standing to 
visit Newburg, and informed him that Washington 
had once had his headquarters there. 

**Which Washington?” languidly demanded the 
Briton, 

Next came an accomplished young Southern 
leman, the son of a United States Senator, who 
described an interview that he had recently had 
with an English lady, who was introduced to him 
as a prodigy of intellect and of learning. 

“You come from the Southern States, Sir?” she | 
remarked, amiably. *“* Which of the two do you 
come from—Missouri or Peru?” 

With great presence of mind, my young friend 
informed her that he was then residing in Peru, 
but intended shortly to remove to Missouri. But ! 
rather think that the climax was capped by an Eng- 
lish author, who, on being told by an American 
lady that she came from Missouri, said, thought- 
fully: 

** Missouri—let me see—what State is that in ?” 

* Missouri is a *tate,”’ responded the lady. 

“Ah, yea—yea, to be sure it is—it is Mississippi 
that I was thinking of.” 

Fortunately the lady in question was well used to 
the peculiar ignorance of Englishmen and English 


best edu- | 
English people, and numerous anecdotes in 
question were cited. 


former United States | 
At 


One 


| 


gent 


in general respecting our country, and she 


I myself haye become thor- 


e0cicty 
did not even smile. 





| thought he shou 


grudge beauty the least. They may deny it 
is beauty, but if they admit it they are so far | 
content. Let any one of the thousand cynics 
now lounging in London ask himself whether | 
an Eoglish Prince who made a mesalliance | 
for woney or fer beavty would be 
forgiven, or whether the love-match of Napo 
leon III. was not the of that 
popularity with English women which out 
lasted everything but his surrender. The; 
ld have performed the impo: 


sooner | 


main cuuse 


rt 


sibility of ‘ cutting his way through." T: 
this very hourthe deep feeling of Englisi 
|} women for the French Empress, pai 
founded, of course, on pity, is greatly assisted 
by the recollection among the middle-age 
|ofatriumph s0 conspicuous, and so visibly 
owing to personal charm This kind o 
female interest is universal, and ex 
|} tends in amore languid degree to the mer 
who find in any national appreciation 
of beauty not only the charm whic 
springs from kinship in taste, but an excuse 


fer a secret imbecility, a powerlessness ir 
presence of the attraction, which they al) 
resent and feel. We wonder if, besides all 
this, there is any residuum of the old Greek 
feeling that beauty was a clear good in 
itself, a harmony, something which indicated 
that the gods or Nature were not essentially 
and at heart hostile to man. Many artists say 
so, and tojudge by the extent of feeling, al- 
most of pious feeling, excited by the beauty 
of scenery—the positive esteem felt in Enug- 


land for Switzerland, for instance, for being 
so beautiful a place—the feeling should 
be general, but we doubt if it is so. 
If it were we should more often hear of 


the beauty of kings and men in high places, 
but itisaremark never made by the most 
abject couctier. The next Prince who ascends 
a throne anywhere will have his praises and 
qualities hymned on all the European wires, 
but if he were an Apollo or a Jove, the bulle- 
tin-makers would feel instinctively that to say 
so would be regarded not as adulation, but 
It is for women to be beautifal, for 
-the latter a credit arising 


as ridicule. 
men to be dignified- 


from a different order of ideas, the idea of 
harmony between place a d appearance in the 
world. Wesb tld dou) f beauty were ad 


mired in the abstiuc: very consciously, but 


- 





the pawes of 


Littell’s a Age, 





1. 1883 [THE LIVING AGE enters 8 
taGth Volume adinitte< diyt irivalled and contin 
usly successful. d Weekly Magazine, it ives 
uore than 
THREE AND A QUAKTER THOUSAND 
ouble-column octavo pases of ~K nia 


early. It presents in ine 
idering its great amount of saps rs 


















wing to {ts weekly isene, and 
mpleteness attempted t 4 
te we, Cri Skete 
a v t ] 
s ce t 
body of I r 
It is therefore y 1erican read 
er, § only satis Sf wat 
omy of un it e 
nidiapensable beca au t m of 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
al 
Art 
*LivTeue’s LivinG AGE has now for many years 
held the lirstt ace of all our Be rial publicatior 
There ist ) tex + in science 
ture, Dio phy, eOpuy, Or re l cal 
t be fou The Churchman, vw York. 
** Tt star 1d ensi y atthe head of ita « ans, ali id de 
serves ith | rity.”—[The Congr watic , Bos- 
ton, 
* The abie te reviews of the day are t 
be found here The P - abyterian, Philadelphia 
"Tt onabien ite re aders to keep f abreast of the 
best thought and literature of c on."—[ Pitts 





burgh ¢ bristian Premera te 

There is no other “way of procuring the 8 me 
amount of excetient literature for anything like the 
same price "—[ Boston Advertiser. 

*No other periodical can compare with it in 


{Boston Traveller 

*No reader who makes himself familiar with i 
nts can lack the means of a sound iiterary cult 
*—[(New York Tribune. 


terest and value. 








**No other publication can sup] It 
contains not only the best soiid liters , but als 
he best serial stories of the day.” [Evie ypal Reg 
ater, Philadelphia, 

**In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers npon aloabgects ready to our hand.” —[Phii. 
Ing) rer. 


It is i made to kee in every household where ay 
attempt is made to keep up with the eurrent th 
of the day. {Hartford Courant. 


ugiht 


“As mucnin the forefront ot eclectic publications 


start nnati Ga 


Cinci 


"—[The 


ae at its 
zette. 

**Asmuch a necessity as ever. 
Chicsgo. 

**It affords the best, the cheapegt, and most « 
venient means of keepinw abreast with the prowre 

of thought in all its phases.”—[Xorth Americar 
P hiladeiphia, 
Che great eciectic of the world.’ 
Wil Imie«ton, ° 

‘The best of magazines to subscribe to.” 

trea) Gazette. 

Publisned WEEKLY at B20 a year, Sreeas postage 


rs ago 


orty yea 


Advance 








(Morning St.r 


[M 


or for $10.50 THE LivING AGk and any one of the 
American #4 Monthiies (or ** Harper’s Weekly" er 
‘* Bazar’) will be sent fora year, postpaid; or, for 


$9.50 THE LIVING AGE andthe ‘* St. Nicholas,” or 


* Lippincott’s Monthly.” 


Now is the time to sub:cribe, bexinning with the | 
New Year. 
Address, LITTELL & Co., Boston. 


ptin pictures, we have no doubt what- | 


Accompanying memo- | 


Vor. XXVI. No 


| NEW YEAR'S, 1883, 
St. NICHOLAS 


| ror JANUARY 


|} Contains numerous attractions for young 
folks, among them a paper on the celebrated 
painter 


ELIZABETH THOMPSON, 


(Mrs. Butle r), written by her sister, and hav- 
ing among ite illustrations six drawn by Mra. 
| Butler especially for St. Nicholas; and an il- 
| lustrated article ‘*H. H.” on ‘A Chinese 
| New Year's Day 
| S&T. NcrHouas will contain a wonderful 
array of interesting and instructive features 


by 
y 
”” 





|} for boys and girls during 1883. The sul 
| scription price is $3.00, aud new subscribers 
| who begin with the Christmas number (De- 
|}cember) can have November free, and thus 
| begin the volume and the serial stories by J 
| T. Trowbridge aud nk R. Stockton. These 
| serials are attracting much attention: of Mr. 
| 


Stockton's—a historical story of boy and gir! 
jlife n the 13th Century—the “ Springfield 
| Republican” predicted that it would prove 
‘eusily th t ry of the year for young 

while Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘* Tinkham 

set Tide Mill” of the atron yest 

and most interesting which that ar 
| author has yet written A] take Bub- 
iptions aud supply : 


THe CENTURY CO ,N 
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Primary Teacher's 
onthe S. S. Lessons for 1855, 
} Vv 
The Best Aid to Mothers and Primary 
Teachers 
= el ) 
.) ' D..3 "Cary. , 
Congregational Pub. Society, Boston. 
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oo ! a 
x REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that tinguished and popular 
i authors of this country, and many of t Great Brit t t to the Compan 

ft for the r 18S | Anno m i respects vordinary oO bu m 
i cludes only a part of the features of the volume for the coming year. 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Seria. Story of Boy Life in America, by J. T. Trowbridge 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great t Britain, by William Black 
A Serial Story of New England L by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
A Serial Story for Girls, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
A Serial Story of Southern Life, by : Marie B. Williams. 
Amusing College Stories, by ° ° ; , Henry A. Gordon. 
Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by ‘ J. D. Chaplin. 
Old New England Peddlers’ Tales, by . : Wm. A. King. 
Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by : ° ‘ Eugene M. Prince. 


~* Jax Reminiscences and Anecdotes. Illustrated Travel and Adventure. 
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atl Oe ankee Drolleries at Old-Ti Fairs and Shows, James Parton, A Serial Story of as — n re, by ° ° C. A. Stephens. 
Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and their | i Life an Irish Fishing Village, by . Jul ian Hawthorne. 
P 4 - s - Edgar Know! Tales of Old Ships anc re Sailors, by : ‘ : Capt. F. Luce. 
In the Stump. Humor lotes of Electiones Stu peaking, « Old Times on the Missouri, by i : 
Hon. S. S. Cox. koe tha. wikis aed gta “and by es . A Missourian, 
Vic tor Hi Ago. at Home. A chatty description of t tt ‘ = Se eee es pied 'L ler a P. F. Grinnell 
Secretar Ric hard Les sclide. a Aventures Thali } n tl th ' dee Sc 
WwW ord Pic Pedic of the canis of Commons. \s 8 t Adventures in a Whaling Cruise ; Nor Past “Mac >mber Brett 
Br sliant Articles. Re nis es of Dean Stanle I’ r H Ww. frac ih The Fiftieth Tiger. A narrat f Adver r by the Special Corresp t 
f fase Abbey, by = a. f / iph, Phil Robinson. 
T} Ww : P — ’ a f Cc seers F. W. Fa snl Child Life nae Home ‘Life in Japan Cur a ] es and D t Ir 
The Royal amily of Denmark. \rticles of person y nl I P ES uM 
danish Min r at Washing = Hon. Carl Bille that Tro!. KB. = Morse. 
cwees Southern Leaders. A series of articles nta rsonal reminis Railway iebeon ig @tories of railroad ! Among others w The 
cences of Gen. Robert E. Lee, “stonewall Jackson, J . .. by ) a Lif r Theirs;"” “Skip Dust he Wate B * and 
Hon. Alexander ‘HL Stephens. “Expres ssenger Riley,” by ; , Walter A. Moore, 


Special Articles. 





Important articles will be given by two of the most distinguished Neurologists in the world, describing Nervons Diseases, 
showing the ordinar wuses of these forms of bun suffering, ving general sugg is te treatment. 
These articl not bey Iv technical treatises, but e en 1 us and istra 
Common Nervous Ailments. A Series of Pa : Dr. Brown-Sequard. 
™he Short History of a Nervous Man. 17 Py Nien ald Mind. H nad noe é : 


and Sleeplessness, & ambulism, etc., | ; ; Dr. William A. Hammond. 


The Help Series. In The Household. 





The Profits of Literary Labor, by ‘ : James 4 paxten Parlor Experiments in Science a 
Salesmen and Saleswomen in City Stores. Their Prof. W. C mae har is. 
nities, | Charles ‘Vane e ‘Elli ott Entertainments for Charitable Purposes. | sug y 
A Medic al "Education. How to Choose a Coll res \ George B. Bartle tt 
\ Dr. ‘Wititam A Hammor l Ti: bDleaux with Authors. Dire 8 for Ch ng Evening Entert y 
Girls Who Farn a Living in Art. By the Principa . Kate Sanborn 
a !, Cooper Union Susan N Cc artel Ccncerning Floors, Doors, and Windows. ‘ g t atest 
tiow to Start. Papers telling how to start in different kinds of business I ta ! t 
f with practical details, so that a boy reading these papers may act Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. 
safely I xper e Art Furniture A 8 ssl ng 
What a Technical Education Costs. By the Professor of Engine t t la - r tails 
the Institute of Technology, Hoboker Robert H. Thurstor t f I Charles Dyall 
The Editorials of the Companion wi ive clear ar mpartial vs of current events at 
The Children’s Page sustains its reputation for charming tures, poems and stories adapted to the little ones 
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For Sunday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY. 

DAY most calm, most bright! 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with his blood ; 
The couch of time; care’s balm and bay ; 
The week were dark but for thy light: 

Thy torch doth show the way. 


The other days and thou 
Make up one man; whose face thou art, 
Knocking at heaven with thy brow: 
The worky-days are the back-part ; 
The burden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 
Till tby release appear 


Sundays the pillars are, 
On which heaven's palace arched lies 
The other days fill up t 
And hollow room with vauitics. 


e spare 


They are the fruitful beds and borders 


that bare 


is 


In God's rich garden : 


Which parts their ranks and order 


The Sundays of man’s lif« 
Threaded together on time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

Oo Sunday heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. 


Thou art a day of mirth ; 
And, where the week-dasys trail on ground, 
Tuy flight is higher, as thy birth. 
Qb, let me take thee at the boucd, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 
Till that we both, being toss’d from earth, 

Fly hand in hand to heaven ! 

GEORGE HERBERT. 








GOD WITH US.* 


By Henry Warp BERonER. 


* If God be for us, who can be against us? 
~F God,is my Father, and the earth and fullness 
thereof are his, will he not take care of me? 


What rich man, having ason, ever dreams of letting 
that son come to want simply from pecuniary reasons ? 
And if I am God’s, and he loves me, and the wealth of 
the universe is his, am I going to suffer much? He 
whispers to us, and tells us to take no thought, no 
anxiety, for those things that fret ninety-nine men in 
a hundred more than all else. He has made provision 
for us in these regards. It takes b:it little in a man’s 
dispesition to make him very peaceful and very 
happy. 

‘* Yes, itis very easy,” you will say, ‘‘for you to 
say this; but you do not know how we are situated 
at home, and what frets and anxieties we have.” 
Perhaps I do not; but a year ago I said substantially 
the same things, and you have had a year’s ex- 
perience; will you tell me how much you have gained 
by fretting ? Come, it is fair to calculate both sides. 
You have worried. It is said that it will not make 
one hair black nor white; but it will make all the 
hairs white. Nothing makes the hair white quicker 
than worrying or fretting—though it was not in that 
sense that the declaration was meant to be applied. 
But who can add one cubit to his stature? You were 
born too short, and you do not like it, and you have 
fretted about it; but have you grown any on that ac- 
count? You were anxious about the future, and you 
worried about it. What did you get? Why, you got 

worrying and anxiety. All yourtrouble did not forestall 

a singled anger; did not alleviate a single burden. It 
did make you suffer. It made you sensible to afllic- 


tions and trials. It took away your peace and 
equanimity. It robbed you of your confidence in 
God’s care. It did not confer one benefit upon you. 


It worked never in your favor, but always against you. 
And if you say to me, ‘It is very easy fur you to give 
us advice,” I reply that it would be a good deal easier 
if you would take my advice. And whether I take it 
myself or not is nothing to you. If a medicine will 
cure the patient, it makes no difference whether the 
doctor will or will not take it. Whether he is willing 
or is not willing to take it does not alter the pature 
of the thing itself. 

But can anybody maintain such a state of mind that 
it can be said that he has God’s kingdom inhim? Yes; 
God's kingdom in us will not perficted here; Lut 


* Lectuse-Rvom Taik. 





it may be so far set up here that we shall have a sense 
of God with us, and many of the fruits of God’s 
ence, such as peace and contentment. A good many 
in this church, I trust, have attained these things. 


pres- | 


Many that are poor and sick are models for us that are | 


well and in comfortable circumst: ances in this regard. 

After all, my Christian brethren, it js the mind which 
we carry that determines how strong we are, how hap- 
py we are, and how peaceful we are. 
purified by the love of God; a heart that is contented 
because it submits itself to the will of God; rt 
that is rich, not by the abundance of outward things, 
but by the treasure which it has in Heaven—such a 
heart has God’s kingdom in it, the fruitions of 
that kingdom. 

Let us, then, though we shail 
sudden transformations, 
every day, that the conditions of hay 
lf you are disturbed, 
outside of you, but becaus 
you. If you are dis 
circumstances. Y 


a hea 


and 


not make, 


perhaps, 
bear more and more in mind, 


ypiness are in us. 


itis not because somebody is bad 
bad inside of 


contented, do not lay itto y 


se something is 
your 
it Lroubl« 


bur CcircUuulsstances Could I 


A heart that is | 


now the allied attack upon Turkey that is the battle of 
Armageddon. Failure does nothing to discourage 
these arithmetical prophets. However often they pre- 
pare their ascension robes and the trumpet doeg not 
sound, they are as ready on a new inierpretation of 
the mystic numbers to prepare again for the long-ex- 
pected day. 

From this continuous prophecy and its continued 
reaction a belief 
no second coming ; 
presence all the presence for 
may look; that we hardly 
Thy kingdom come, for it is already 
that all the glorious prophecies ‘of a 
future glory are mistaken prophecies, or fulfilled in the 
present nascent glory; that betweea the Church militant 


falsification there has sprungeup by 
in the church that there be 
that his spiritual is 

faith 
need longer pray, 


1s to 


which and hope 


upon the earth ; 


and the Church triumphant there is no difference ; 
that the Christ of to-day, the Christ dimmed, eclipsed, 
sail unrecognized, is the only Christ; that 
there is to be no watching for the morning, that the 
morning has already come, came eighteen centuries 
| ago, Only the sun is beclouded, and the clouds grow 


you if there was not thatin you which colleagued with | 


have great 


your 


you 
occasion 


Though 
that 


your circumstances. 
pointments it is not these 





tent, if you are discontented. It is sumething deeper 
than your disappointments. It is that which what is 
outside of you finds inside of you that disturbs you. 
Take care of that, and all will be well. 
WILL HE COME AGAIN 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 

| Seman avery early period the Church of Christ 

has been affected by two errors on the subject of 
Christ’s second coming. Eaxuch bas by its reactionary 


increased and intensified the Each is 


New 
him- 


influence other. 
very explicitly corrected by th 


by 1} 


leaching of the 
t of Lord 


Testament, and especially ith 
self. 


On the one hand there has 


our 
been from the very earliest 
and natural curiosity to know when 
work an end and become 
of lords. When will the 
ended, and the fields be ready 


ages an intense 
Christ would bring 
King of kings and Lord 


long summer’s toil be 


iC 


his 


for the harvesting? Wher will the long campaign 
with sin be over, and victory and peace rejoice to- 
gether? When will the day dawn, and the victorious 
light conquer the darkness? Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. How 
long, O Lord! how long before that morning shall 
bring its rejoicing ? Who would not be glad to know ? 

This question was coustantly present in the minds of 
Cnrist’s disciples. When he intimated that he must 
first suffer death and they dispersion, they found cour- 
age to rebuke him for suggesting so discouraging a 
doctrine; the only instance, I think, in which 
they ventured to set themselves against his ex- 


plicit teaching. When his death drew near, and he told 
them that Jerusalem would 
of 


plied him eagerly with the que 


be destroyed and not one 
they 
* When shall these 


stone left upon another its glorious temple, 


stions, 


things be, and what shall be the sigo of their 


coming 


and of the end ofthe world?’ After his death and 
resurrection they brought to him the same question. 
Almost the last inquiry before he finally left them 
was: ‘‘ Wilt thou again at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel?” His fioal disappearance did not 
daunt their expectations. Itcan hardly be a matter of 
question that they generally expected his return in 
their own life-time. John implies that this was a 
common expectation; Paul also, perhaps less explicitly 
but equally clearly. The return of Christ in tie life- 
time of the generation which saw him depart is 


nowhere in terms and authoritatively taught by the 
sacred writers; but that this was their general expec- 
tation and was shared by the inspired Apostles them- 
selves is quite apparent on any unprejudiced readiug 
of their writings.’ 
to fix cn a time, 
prophecy will have its fin 
of the 


survived 


this desire 
which 
compiete 


This spirit of curiosity, 
aS that within 
ul fulfillment in the 
of God 


centuries 


& near lime, 


ascendency kingdom 
men has 
quest and disappointed hope. 


Among 
of idle 
Che search of olden time 


eighteeu 
for the Holy Grail is not more hopeless of result than 
this perpetually renewed quest for a day and an hour 
when the Sun w ll return from behind the horizon and 
bring the day with him. And still that quest goes on. 
of Daniel, 
the Book of 


And from enizmatical numbers ia the Book 


and still more enigmatical symbols in 


disap- | 


discon- | 


Revelation, would-be seers and prophets continue to | 


and foretell the 
epoch will come to its end. 


calculate the h 
the present 


yroscope of the future, 
day when 
Now it is Nero, now Luther, now Napoeleon, 
the anti-Christ; now it is the War of the Crusades 
against tue Crescent, now the Napoleonic campaigns, 


who is 


! Interna ional 3:00 for Jar, 7, 1883, 


1-14, 
John xxi., #8; Rom. xiii,, 12; 2 Cor. xv., 61; Thess, iv., 15, 


Sunday-School Acts i, 


= 


thinner and the light brighter hour by hour. 

Each of these errors, I repeat, is explicitly corrected 
r of the New Testam 
by that of our Lord himself. Both 
ted for our study to-day. 


by the teachi nt, and especially 
were corrected in 


the i€ssOn appoln 

1. It is not for us to know the times and the seasons. 
The ange! ; Christ h 

if the object of prophecy to aside 

which God mercifully hides 


If the Apostles 


id not know.* 
draw 


ls donot know imself d 


It is no part 


the inscrutable veil with 


e future from our eyes. could have 





known that cighteen centuries, at least—perhaps many 
more—must elapse before the fruition of their ardent 
hopes, could they have sown their seed so patiently? 
Bitter, indeed, would have been the tears, if hope had 
not anticipated an earlier morning. Prophecy is not 
history written before its time. It speaks to hope and 
fear, not to knowledge. The books of phecy are 
picture galleries: they are musical symphonies; they 
are now the forebodings and now the aspirations of 
the soul when enkindled by God’s presence. They 
are not definite; they are the more eloquent 
because vague. The most pious Jew did not com- 
prehend aright the first coming of Christ, 
though he had the book of Isaiah before him; the most 
pious Christian cannot comprehend the time or the 
nature of the second coming though he bas the book of 
Revelation before him. Even in heaven there is found 
no man worthy to loose the seals and uoroli the book of 
the future.* Allattempts to figure out the time of 


Christ’s coming from the arithmetic of Daniel and the 
symbolism of Revelation are attempts to push open the 
door wh curious 


tis not 


ich Christ has forever barred 


against 


and prying eyes by the solemn dec 


for you to 


laration, 


seasons.” 


know the times orthe 

2. But it is a strange and inconsequential logic 
which concludes that he wiil not come again because 
history has perpetually battled all this irreverential 
guess-work. If there is not to be a future and more 
glorious revelation of Christ to men then all the pro- 
phetic revelation of the Scripture is falsified, andthe 
Bible is no book of divine promise. Tne prophecy of 
@ first coming of the Messiah is not so clear in the Old 
Testament as the prophecy of a second coming isin 
the New Testament. It is the hope held out to his 
church for the future. It is explicitly reiterated 


and promised by Christ. 
ticipation of his Apostles 


It was unmistakably the an- 
It is made by both the basis of 
exhortation. The disciples are bid to 
be ever hastening toward the coming of their Lord; to 
live soberly in this present life, looking for that blessed 
hope as Virgins, with 
lamps trimmed and burning, that wait for the bride- 
groom; to be as stewards keeping their trust till their 
King returns to their Are they 
oppressed? They are to patient unto the coming 
of the Lord. Are they in sorrow? 
fort one another with the 


many & practical 


and glorious appearing ; to be 


receive accounting. 
be 
They are to com- 
hope of the day when the 
with a shout. Are 
warned against 


Lord shall descend from 
they weary 
scoffers who 
With this ho 
departs from them. 


heaven 


of wailing? They are 


ask, When is the promise of his coming? 
Christ comforts his disciples ere he 


With t 


resurrection, 


pe 
is the angels again encour- 
It is idle to attempt 


gradual and invis- 


them after his 


aye 
to Interpret these prophecies by the 
of Christ in the spiritual experience of 
his own disciples. Tne exe can thus ex- 
words of Scripture at will make 
nothing out of something, and something out of noth- 
ing. The one appearing is gradual, »Lher is to be 


| sudden like a stroke of lightning ; the one 


ible appearing 
gesis which 
plain away the can 
Lhe 


is invisible, 


the otber shall be seen of all men; the one is without 
observation, the other with a shout and the sound of 
a trumpet; the one is recognized only by believers, 
aud sometimes with diffi ulty even by them, the 


other shall 
to the friend 


to the foe and 
I would not 


bring terror 


of Christ. 


thiumph 
put uadue 


* Mark xiii,, * Revelation y., 1-4, 
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emphasis on the emphatic words of the angels at 
the time of the Ascension : 
is taken up into heaven shall so come in like manne1 
as ye have seen him go into heaven ;” but if they do 
not indicate a far different 
from any we have seen in the gradual development of 
a Christian spirit among men, words have no 
ing. 

3. How, then, are we to prepare for this coming? 
Not, as those who hold this hope have been too often 
wont to do, by standing and gazing up into heaven for 
the Lord’s return; but by taking hold of the work 
which he has given us to do, and doing it with all our 
might. 
he cometh shall find so doing.” 
doing is preparing. 
of the Lord first by setting our own house in order ; 


‘““This same Jesus which 


manifestation of Christ 





an- 


cP 


slessed is that servant whom his Lord when 


Doing is wa'ching ; 


We are to haste unto the coming 


then, as the circle of our opportunity widens, by enter- 
ing with patience of faith and enthusiasm of hope upon 


it. Stand still and see the salvation of the Lord? No! 
no! Why criest thou unto me? Speak unto the chil 
dren of Israel that they go forward. It is to the mov- 
ing, not to the waiting host God reveals himself. 


Await his coming by preparing a highway whereon 
he may come. 

It is sometimes said that this hope in a second com- 
ing of the Lord cuts the nerve of missionary effect. 
Evidently Christ did not think so. For in the same 
hour in which the angel messenger cheeredtheir hearts 
by the promise of their Master’s return he told them 
how to prepare for it. Take on the 
Holy Ghost. In that power enter upcn Christian work. 


new power in 


Begin at Jerusalem. Begin in your own city; your own 
Village; your own community. There 
enough atyour door. Does your baker, your milkman, 


are heathen 
your carpenter, your plumber, your go to 
church? Did you ever offer either one of them the 
hospitality of your own pew ? 
begins at home. But, like charity, it does not end there. 
You 
Judea is your native land ; Samaria its foreign popula- 
tion. The great West is your 
the Negro, the Chinaman, the Lodian, the Mormon, are 
your § And yet not all. You to 
bear your witness unto the uttermost part of the earth. 


seamstress, 


Religion, like charity, 


are to be witnesses in all Judea and in Samaria. 


Judea. The German, 


smMaria. that is are 

How the bounds of duty have grown with the growth 
of time. of the 
earth; now Africa, India, China, Japan, the isles of 
Go; ord, in prayer and suppli- 
cation, seek for the good gift of his Holy Spirit which 
the heavenly Father gives to those thatask him. Then, 
} forth to bear 
witness to the Gospel in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 


Then Spain was the ultermost part 


the sea. With one acc 


in the power which that gift bestows, gi 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
For not by rapt meditation, going skyward, 
but by commingling prayers for that power which the 
Holy Spirit alone can give, and by instant, earnest, 
self-denying Christian labor, we are to wait and watch 
of our 


the 


earth. 


and haste unto the fulfillment ardent and 
spired hopes, in the coming of the day of the glory of 


our Lord. 


in- 


TO SIN-BEARERS. 


Horatio SEYMOUR. 








By 


-NITTING before my fire on a winter ever 
KY musing, as old men are apt to do, 
or their failures, it 


rHE Hon. 


iy, and 
about their acts, 
their successes 


their errors, oc- 


curred to me what I would do if I had the power, and 
was compelled to wipe out acts of my 


life. 
At first, it seemed as if this was easy thing to do. 
I had done more than twenty wrong things for which 
I had always felt regret, and was about to seize my 
imaginary sponge and rub them out at once, but I 
thought it best to move with care, to do as I had done 
to others ; lay my character out upon the dissecting 
table, and trace all influences which had made or 
marred it. 
golden threads running through it they were wrought 
out by the regrets felt at wrongs; that these regrets 
had run through the course of my life, guiding my 
footsteps through all its intricacies and problems ; and 
if I should obliterate all of these acts, to which these 
golden threads were attached whose lengthening lines 
were woven into my very nature, I should destroy what 
little there was of virtue in my moral make up. Then 
I learned that the wrong act, followed by the just 
regret and by thoughtful caution to avoid such errors, 
made me a better man than I should have been if I 
had never fallen. In this, I found hope for myself and 
hope for others, and I tell you who sit before me, as I 
say to all in every condition, thatif you will you can 
make yourselves better men than if you had never 
fallen into errors or crimes. A man’s destiny does not 
turn upon the fact of his doing or not doing wrong 
for all men will do it—but of how he bears himself, what 
he does and what he thinks, after the wrong act. It was 


twenty 
an 


I found, to my surprise, if there were any 





1 From an address delivered before the prisoners in Auburn State 
Prison in 1879. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


well said by Confucius it a man’s character is decid 
| ed, not by the number of times he falls, but by the num 
| ber of times he lifts himself up. ido not know why 
| evilis permitted in this world, but 1 do know t 


each one of us has the magical power to transmute it 


into good. Every one before me can, if he will, make 


. * " 
his past errors sources of moral elevation. Is this not 


a grand thought, which should not only give us hope, 


but which should inspire us with firm purposes to ex 





ercise this power which make akin to the Al- 
mighty; for he has given it to us and has pointed out 
l i vords how we shall use it. The problem meets 
us at every step. There is nothing we do which will 


I do merely 


not make us better or worse. not spe 


aK 


of great events, but of the thoughts upon our beds, 
the toil in the workshop, and the little duties which 
attend every hour. God, in his «goodness, does not 
judge us so much by what we do; but when we have 
done things, right or wrong, our destiny mainly turns 
up what we think and do after their occurrenc It 

then we decide if they shall lift us up toa highe 
evel, or bear us down to a lower grade of morals 


Our acts mainly spring from impulses or accidents 
the sudden temptation, imperfect knowledge or erring 


judgment. It is the after-thought that gives them 





their hue. The world may not see this; it may 
frown upon the deed and upon the man, w! never 
theless, py his regrets, makes it one which sha 
minister to purity and virtue in all his after life 
You, w ho sit before me, in some w 1ys have advan 
tages over other m whose minds are agitate ry t 
hopes and fears of active pursuits, who find é 
for thoughts which tend °to virtue and to es 
With each of you, in a little time, the grea 1 

will be ot if you are to be set free not what the 








world thinks of you, not what y Ave ut what 
y are for death ften knocks at the d rof your 
cells, and some of your number are carried from their 

4 w walls to the more parrow walls of the grave. 

Let it not be thought that I prove wrong may be 
d e so tuat g ] may follow. With St. Paul, I pr 
test against suc inference from the truth that mer 
are saved by repentance ¢ f their 

But let us look furtherinto this subject, for it deeply 
« neerns us Th u h f u 48) to rec | the 
errors of the past, we m leal wit m tha ey 
will promot virt ir wisd u I 3 
Upon t Pp I theorizing. Whoever thinks 
will lesrn that hu xperience proves t Let us 
take the cas f I We should f we cou 
rub them all out that we should destroy the wi 
they have given us, if we have taken care to mak r 
errors teach us wisdom. Who could spare their sor 
rows? How much that is kind and sympathetic in 
our natures, which leads us to minister to the griefs of 
others 1 thi to gain consolations for ourselves, 
row l f what are felt as keen calamities v ithey 
befall us 

Following the line of my thoughts, when I as- 
sumed that I had the power and was compelled to 
drown in Lethean waters eertain acts, I found I could 
not spare errors which call forth regrets, mistak: 


which teach us wisdom, or t' 


MAKE US RE sinie 


sorrows which soft 
character and sympa 


of the path 
intercourse of life. As Ih 


nts, I found I could best spare 


which give be 


to obliterate 


uty to the 


twentv €v 


the successes or triumphs which had only served t 
impart courage in the battle of life and had but little 
influence in forming character. It is true that, 
wherever and whatever we are, we can so deal with 

] 


the past that we can make it virtue 
wisdom. 
chemist aims at when he seeks to transmute base metals 


into gold, 


and 


give up to us 
We can, by our regrets, do more than the al- 


for wecan make wrong the seed of right and 


righteousness ; we can transmute errror into wisdom 


loom into a thousand forms like 


} 


These great truths should not only 


we can make sorrows b 
fragrant flowers. 
give us contentment with our positions, but hope for 
the future. 
itself upon us as we grow old, or 


The great question, what we are, presses 
flashes upon us 
when our tives are cut short li 
Within these walls but few days pas 


by accident or disease 
| without 


on the minds r some 


that question being forced u 
who have reached the end of life’s journe Surely, 
to all t 


solitude of the cell, or 


it should give hope and consolation » feel that 


they can, in the in the gloom 
of the prison, by thought, by self-examination, make 
its sorrows, the 
very means by which they can lift themselves into 
higher and happier conditions. This work of trans- 
muting evil into good 1s a duty to be done by all con- 
ditions of men, and it can be 
in the 
position; for when you dot 


All 


the past, with its crimes, its errors and 


wrought out as well in 


and most honorable 


"k by the side of 


the prison cell as highest 


his you 








the Almighty. human experience accords with 
the higher teachings of religion, that holds out hope 
to men who feel regret for every cvil act. I wisht 


call your minds to that amazing truth that there is a 
Being who rules the world with such benevolence that 
he enables weak and erring mortals, if they will, to 
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turn their very sorrows and errors into sources of hap- 
piness 

W ive many t a these days in whic m 
try t us | l Ww acting upon certain 
fixed laws, has made itself; that it goes on by a prog 
ress that regards nothing but certain rules of advance 
ment, regardless of all other considerations save their 

wn irresistible self-compelling principles. But here 
we have atruth not only given | n Holy Writ, but 
proved by our experience, that mental regret will con- 
vert a material w g intoa ble r, or, if the offender 
wills, it will make the same a hundred-fol.! more hurt- 
f if he re ’ Ww hardens his 
nea agains re t Materia ey t panthe- 

m,. or y of th es whit eny the govern- 

t le u ire Aili | uses of fatalism, 
and are « fute by this truth iat we can, by con- 
forming to his laws, which demand repentance, con- 
vert ev to g f sting them make evil 
ten-fold more dead ind destr ve We can, by our 

ls and sentiments, change the influence of material 
eveuts, and vary t ri f laws which govern the 
worl If ma With a weakness, can do this, 
it can only be by A f a higher power which 
shape directs, a ate 
ITTLE CHILD 
grea 1f tl that children must 
2CO 48 ZT nN wome y ca ecou 
Christians ( st aye tha me ! men 
I e¢ e as ] hild f they can become 
tlar 
Mamm la her e day l 

an't te 4 e whe ip, @ shop o1 

4 Minister.” 1 tle childre lo not need to walt till they 
row ul f 4 gin t nisters. When Christ 
was arth | and set m in the midst 
of a 1 ‘ Iie does that often 
now And every Id cau tea ther brea a lesson, 
and sometim ‘ 4 | too, talh vy about religion 

1 y relig \ ‘ y Funk & 

Vagna é j l'a and 8 i leroes and 
Holida £ sg 4 AY s of what littl 

i i « kind of 
rs yer e cu atone 
Oo summer's day, ‘ ( ayy ihe allied ber 
L&D I ] ,O6e her rea ne 45 4 AG | Was £0 

1 W a |} ray 4 4 - me not to mind 
the hea r tl are U b art I et ya 
off, and ead f ) i t ry time it was 

noved the saw-dust f 1 le ¢ 8 foot 

8 the chit ry ré ry Zz Ab poor by Whoit 
Ag4uin With @ daar t 4 10 x. 4 y a@dout 
twe e or tl et yeu i 4 ) sud stopped Lo 
ook at her He knew ‘labt orl ved on the same street. 
Presently he said, in a sneering kind of way 

Phat doll’s bin su ick, and ali the doctors in town 


can’t save her life 





The girl made no reply hen the boy yatched the doll 
out of her hands, in spit f her eff 8 to prevent him, and 
threw it into the or the street 

fhe eyes of the poo: filed wi tea and her chin 

ered @S sie " 
[s your m 4 
‘Not as I ws 
jut mine is, and she made that dolly for me, when her 
hands trembied so much, aud her eyes were so full of tears, 
at I had to « e clothes for her Chat’s why the baby 


looks so bad 


Whew whistled the soft way. Then 
he ran and picked up the do He dusted it carefully, and 


laid it gently down on the girls lap 


‘*] remember now ‘bout seein’ the 


crape on your door. 


['m awful sorry I was rough. This ‘ere linin’ in my cap will 


make that baby 4 lull dress, and if you won't say nothin’ to 
nobody about how | acted, I'l) give it to ye 
Out came the lining with one pull. He laid it down by the 
doll, and then put ittons down with it. 


were all he had in h 


two coat These 
pockets and he went on, saying :— 


‘*When a gal's mother’s dead, that 





beats me clean out. 
And any time that ‘ere dolly is taken sick you can count on 
me to run for the doctor, or sit up nights, or do anything | 
can fur it, or for you. Good-bye, Tabb.” 


Sometimes these little folks unconsciously utter a severe 
rel ke on the 


esy to them 


rrown folks’ carelessness.and want of cour- 


One day, in suddenly turning the corner of a street, a 


young lady ran, with great force, agaiust a little ragged boy, 





and almost knocked him down. Stopping as soon as she 
could, she turned, and su ry kindly tothe boy: “I beg 
your pardon, my little ow; | um sorry that I ran against 
yo 

fhe poor boy was astonished. He looked at her fora 
moment {with surprise 1 then, taking off about three 
quarters of a cap, he bowed very low, and said, while a 
broad smile spread itself over his face: ‘' You can hey 
iny parding, and welc le, Miss; and the next time you 
may run again me, and knock me clean down, an’ | won't 
say aword.’’ After the lady had passed on, he turned to his 
companion, and said: ‘I say, Jim, it’s the first time I ever 


had any 
feet.” That 


ing, peaceful words. 


one ask my parding, a 





t kind a’ took me off my 
er forget those gentle, loy- 





poor boy could ney 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION AT DELMONICO’S. 


The Congregational Club of New York and vicinity held 
one of the most interesting and helpful of many useful meet- 
ings on Tuesday evening, Dec. 19. The members convened 
at hulf past five o'clock ut Delmonico's, bringing with them 
their wives and lady friends. An hour was pleasantly spent 
in social intercourse, after which the company, numbering 
one hundred and fifty, sat down todinner. At eight o'clock, 
supper beiug -uded, the tables were cleared for the more en- 
joyable iniclicctnai feast. After reading the minutes of the 
previous mneciing. the unanimous election of eight new mem- 
bets, & committee to nominate officers 
of the club fur the ensuing year and a brief address from the 
Rev. D. Brainard Perry, Presideut of Doane College, Crete, 
Nebraska, topic for discussion was announced— 
‘* The Temperance Question;” a letter from John B. Gough 
was read, expressing strong regret at his unavoidable ab- 
sence. Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D. D., of Norwic1, Conn., 
being introduced by the President, was the first to epeak to 
the question. It seemed to him that he was to fill the place 
of the ‘‘awfal example.” Among many acknowledged 
champions of the good cause he probably was tue only 
heretic. He did not believe in the Maine law; neither in 
theory, nor as it was claimed to be actually enforced. He 
did not believe in Constitutional amendments in this direc- 
tion. He doubted much whether he believed in the princi 
ple of total abstinence, but, as for the expediency of total ab- 
stinence, he cordially accepted it. He claimed he had done the 
temperance cause in Connecticut some real service in ‘ 
bating the mischievous proceedings of the temperance people 
there,” and hoped he could do further service in the same 
direction. One point that specially excited his indignation 
was the method taktn with so-called reformed inebriates, 
encouraging them to publicly narrate the atrocities they had 
habitually committed, and then unconsciously, but none the 
less really, throwing over all the mantle of ample excuse in 
the words, ‘‘ Rum did it,” whereby personal responsibility 
was evaced, and the druukard was regarded ratber as a 
pitiful victim than a guilty man; to use his own vigorous 
language, ‘* they had been fed on flapdoodle until they were 
in a state of chronic intellectual intoxication.” Another 
render the cause was in opposing 
prohibition and ‘‘ high license.” Prohibition, in effect, says 
to one man, ‘‘you shall sell” for the benefit of the com- 
munity, while lieense, on the other han¢, says, ‘‘ you may 
sell.” The sale should be considered a sacred trust for the 
public good, and'therefore ought to be committed to car: fulls- 
selected persons, without the payment of any license fee; 
who, because of the nature of the trust and its freedom from 
taxation, should be held by the community the more strictly 
accountable for the abuse of the privilege. 

Dr. Buckley, editor of the ‘Christian Advocate,” was 
then introduced: He waa glad Dr. Bacon had preceded him, 
because that fact would compel him (Dr. B.) to speak with 
animation. In some things be almost agreed with the last 
speaker, but hesitated to say so, for fear of the possible effect 
it might haye on Dr. Bacon. He might say, as he once heard 
a would-be critic affirm: ‘‘The substance of your thought 
is eorrect, but your emphasis is jofernal.” Dr. Buckley pro- 
ceeded tu state his creed on this question. He denied that 
the Bible, literally interpreted, was a total abstinence book. 
He could not find a definite, explicit, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” 
for the claims of total abstinence. Those who so affirmed 
would find it hard to prove. He ‘‘ brought down the house” 
by his reference to one recent temperance commentator who, 
after going all through the Bible to prove that it required 
total abstinence, acknowledged when he came to Paul's 
advice to Timothy, to drink 4 little wine for his stomach's 
sake, that it ‘‘ was mysterious, and would always remain so.” 
In Christ’s time there were no distilled spirits in existence ; 
now it was scientifically affirmed that there were seven hun- 
dred and seven distinct kinds. If the Bible were written now 
he believed it would be a total abstinence book. It contained 
principles which, logically applied to the existing situation, 
required total abstinence. In regard to the common belief 
that drunkenness was a disease, he agreed with Dr. Bacon; 
nevertheless, his experience as chaplain of a lunatic asylum 
had convinced him that in exceptional cases the power of 
choice had been entirely destroyed by the ubuse of alcohol, 
so that in that direction the victim was helpless. Most heart- 
ily and vehemently dia he bear ringing testimony as to the 
practical success of prohibition in Maine, based upon careful, 
searching, and long-coutinued investigation within the bor- 
ders of that State; and, moreover, from six years’ residence 
and work in Connecticut, be could bear equally strong testi- 
mony as to the practical failure of the license system to re- 
strain the practically free sale of liquors. As to practical 
work, he would strive to maintain faithfully a license system 
if that was the law of the State wherein he resided, striving 
for better things the while. Should he reside in a place 
where prohibition was the prevailing law, he would strive 
earnestly to maintain that. The most feasible and promis- 
ing method was the agency of @ specially constituted society, 
analogous to the ‘Society for the Suppression of Vice" in 
this city. 

Miss Frances E. Willard followed. She spoke on the ques- 
tion from the standpeint of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. It is impossible to represent to readers the 
effect of her womanly eloquence as, without apparent effort, 
with rapid speech, surging thought, onward movement, and 
winsome manner she kept the close attention of the whole 
company, quickening thought and touching the heart. 

The present temperance movement, she said, is the out- 
growth of the crusade, or as she expressed it, ‘‘ the sober 
second thought of that great uprising ;” its genius is organi- 
zation ; its aim, to fortify the home against the temptation of 
drink ; its method, to help the mother in the inculcation of 
temperance principles. A minister in South Carolina, after 


the appointment of 


tue 


com- 


service he would gladly 


listening to Miss Willard, confessed that what had hitherto 
seemed inscrutable in the mysterious letters W. C. T. U. was 





now clear, as signifying first te Christians of all names, ‘‘ We | women can surely unite; and The Christian Union hopes 


Come to Unite,” and then to the rum power, ‘' We've come 
to upset.”” The Union enters the Sunday-school and organ- 
izes sentiment in favor of temperance, thus supplementing 
the teaching ofthe mother. In lowa, during the recent con- 
test on Constitutional amendment, in one place a large chorus 
of little children stood near the polls, singing to the voters, 
‘‘Dare to do right, dare to be true; you huve a work that 
none other can do.’ It enters the day school to interest the 
teachers in the work, urging the use of some standard scien- 
tific text-book on this question. It enters the State Legisla- 
ture, as in Minnesota, and secures the passage of a law re- 
quiring the study of this subject in the publie schools. It 
enters society to get the polite and refined to tolerate total 
abstinence, thus removing from the mother’s way in the 
humble home aserious obstacle in the example and precept 
of those socially much above her. As helpful indications of 
the growth of right sentiment it was affirmed that in the 
suite of the Marquis of Lorne there are seven known ab- 
stainers, and at the table of Queen Victoria there are many 
abstainers, whom Her Majesty defends in the maintenance of 
their liberty of conscience. The well-known position and 
influence of Mrs. ex-President Hayes was cited, her name 
being received with warm applause. It enliats the atten- 
tion of pastors of churches by sending them the best publica- 
tion on this question for their perusal. It enlists editors, and 
of the nine thousand newspapers published in the United 
States three thousand have given a little space exclusively to 
the W. C. T. U. to be filled constantly with the facts and 
truths theyare disseminating. Lastly sheexpressed the hope 
that the time was not far distant when the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, ‘ The government shall be upon his should- 
ers,” should be secured by giving the great majority of 
Christ’s church the right to vote upon this question. ‘‘ The 
nail of prohibition had been fixed in a sure place by the men, 
but it must be driven home by the hammer of women’s 
votes,” 

The Rey. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, New York City, 
being introduced, noticed the variety of speakers on this 
question as an indication of the largeness of CUbristian fel- 
lowship as compared with that of any individual 
denomination. His address was mainly the setting 
forth the work and success of the Church Temperance 
Society in England and in this country. Of the 
twenty thousand clergy of the Church of England, 
four thousand are members of this society. He read several 
forms of pledges, showing a basis broad enough to enable 
those of differing views to co-operate, and the success here, 
after a very brief‘trial, was most encouraging. While he de- 
clared himself a total abstainer, and bore a testimony excep- 
tionally valuable coming from such a source to the fact that 
NewYork society of to-day recognized the right of every per- 
son to abstain totally from the drinking usages of society, he 
strongly recommended the principles of the Society, which 
welcomed to membership those who would not totally abstain 
and yet were opposed to intemperance. 

The exercises were interspersed by some very sweet sing- 
ing by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, who received that best of all 
appreciation, the perfect hush which such an audience rarely 
gives to any musical interlude. The hour for parting having 
come, the president declared the meeting adjourned, and the 
breaking up was amid the congratulation and praises of both 
members and guests,who had thoroughly enjoyed this excep- 
tionally excellent meeting. 

A REASONABLE REQUEST. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union sends us the 
following appeal, signed by its officers, and addressed to the 
pastors and people of the United States and Canada. 


‘*For years the Woman's Christian Temperance Union has 
petitioned the Evangelical Alliance to designate in the pro- 
gramme of the week of prayer a day of prayer for the tri- 
umph of the cause of temperance. Ministers, missionaries, 
aud Christian laymen of every denomination and in all parts 
of the world, have heartily indorsed this effort, both us indi- 
viduals, and in many instances by their associated action in 
conferences and synods. The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New 
York, President of the American Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, was the first man to sign our petition four years 
ago, and Dr. J. N. Potts, of Toronto, sent the indorsement of 
the Canadian Branch within the present year. The United 
Presbyterian Church of Nerth America, at its recent General 
Assembly, directed its clerk, the Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Reid, of 
Pittsburg, to designate a day on which the cause of temper- 
ance should be made the tubject of prayer and conference, in 
case the Alliance failed to doso. Contrary to our hopes, the 
programme of the Alliance of 1883 hasno allusion to the sub- 
ject save to include the sin of intemperance among those fer 
which ‘confession’ is to be made. ,We believe that the 
Church of Christ is called upon not only to confess but to 
renounce this sin, and in the strength of grace to overthrow 
the liquor traffic in this land. We therefore respectfully and 
earnestly ask all Christians who are like-minded with us, to 
join with the Union Presbyterian Church and the National W, 
C. T. U, in dedicating Tuesday, Jan. 9, 1883, as a day of prayer 
tothe God of nations, that his militant army may beso endued 
with power from on high that it shall be indeed mighty for 
the pulling down of strongholds, and that a Pentecostal 
power, like that of the Woman's Crusade of 1574, may rest 
upon us all, to the end that in the customs of society and by 
the laws of the land there shall be a turning from the use 
and sale of alcoholic liquors as a drink.” 


There is a great deal of reasonable. difference of opinion 
respecting the temperance question in its different aspects}, 
and an Evangelical Alliance which includes all Germany 
and England, and moderate drinkers as well as total ab- 
stainers, might well hesitate to commit itself to any par- 
ticular measure. But this very moderate and sensible appeal 
only asks union on @ basis on which all Christian men and 





that the Christian churches of the United States and Canada 
will respond to it by making Tuesday a temperance day. 





DR. SCUDDER ON FUTURE PROBATION. 

Considerable religious interest has been awakened in Chi- 
cago lately by the two Congregational Councils lately held 
there, one installing the Rev. Mr. Emerich, the other the Rev. 
H. M. Seudder, late of Brooklyn. of the lat- 
ter clergyman, his well-known Evangelical spirit, his mis 
sionary zeal, and the remarkable Gospel work which he has 
accomplished in his pastorate in Brooklyn, gave te his cau- 
tiously liberal utterances special significance and importance. 
Of course they led to misapprehension, if not misrepresenta- 
tion, which he corrects in the following brief letter to the 
Chicago ‘‘fnter-Ocean,” defining his position on the sub- 
ject of possible future probation : 

Cuaicaao, Dec. 18.—In your isene of yesterday it 
“Indulge hope for the sinner who dies in his sins.” 

This does not fairly represent me. Will you, therefore, kindiy 
allow me a word in your paper. 

1. I believe and teach that there is no 


The eminence 


is said that I 


hope for a man who refuses 
the salvation which is offered to him in Jesus ( 

2. I believe that Christ went down into Hades, and preached to 
those who “sometime Noah.” 
This is the only case of future I cau find in the 
Scripturee. 

3. I think it right to hope that if there are simi! 
be a simiiar exhibition of mercy. 


riat 
were disobedient in the days of 


prodation that 


ar cases there may 
HENRY M. &cuppER. 

This is practically the position taken by Dr. Newman 
Smyth and Mr. F. 8. Thayer. The ‘‘Congrevationalist,” in a 
circular printed but not published, declares that the term 
Evangelical does not apply to those ‘‘ who under its mantle 
would advocate probation after death?” Does the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist ’ deny the title of Evangelical to Dr. Scudder ? 

MISSIONARY NOTES. 

The Pacific Isles.—Quite full accounts of a revival in the 
Sandwich Islands during last summer, and continuing until 
now, have come to hand. They report a work which com- 
pares favorably with the great revival of 1837-9. Mr. M. C 
Hallenbeck is the honored instrument, speaking through an 
interpreter, and assisted by three or four native Christians. 
The methods pursued seem to have been much the same as 
those employed by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Mr. Forbes 
says Of it: ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen the coming of the glory of 
the Lord as never before, and as I never expected to see it in 
this world.” Though designed originally for natives, natives 
and foreigners have met together—English, Hawaiians, Ger 
mans, Swedes, Chinese—a mixed multitude to which the 
Gospel has come as the power of God unto salvation. 

—The Micronesian Islands send good tidings of hundreds 
seeking admission tothe church; aud Mr. Rand is burdened 
for the large and populous island, Yap, 
being fitted out with guns, powder, and the like, and longs 
to board it with Bibles and a missionary force, saying with 
emphasis, ‘‘We must delay no longer. Ouse generation is 
enough to lose. We must do something to save this.” 

—At Fiji the Wesleyans work on, encouraged ; andat New 
Guinea the London Missionary Society is greatly blessed in 
its work, having eighteen native Christian young men in 
training as evangelists out of one handred in the schéol. 
Mr. McFarlane is in charge, with Samoan teachers as assist- 
ants. The training school is filled with youth from several 
islands, after the method pursued by Bishop Pattison. This 
where ten years ago gross idolatry prevailed! 

— Madagascar is just now being greatly exercised over the 
proposed French interference in the affairs of the nation. 
An embassy is now in England seekiug English defense 
against the encroachments of the French. 

—The missionaries on Raratonga are also disturbed over 
the reported annexation of that island by the French, and all 
that that means of dominant Roman Catholic influence, after 
the English wissionaries have redeemed the island from pa- 
ganism. It is probable that this sort of marauding among 
the islands of the Pacific, which can assert nothing in self- 
defense, may find a check at the hands of other European 
powers. 


for which a vessel is 


The Scriptures.—The Annual Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society presents, in one view, the immensity 
of the circulation of the Scriptures going on all the time 
and in all parts of the habitable globe. This one Society has 
issued during the past year, of Bibles, Testaments and por- 
tions, about 10,000 a day; a total of 2,988,000; and from its 
organization, 93,053,000! Add tothis the Hibernian Society's 
issues, 65,675 ; the issues of the National Society of Scotland, 
468,775, and those of the American Bible Society, 1,524,773, 
and we have & total issue for the past year, by four great 
soeieties, of 4,989,224 copies. And to this must be added the 
issues of many smaller societies, of private enterprise, and 
the vast multitude of the revised New Testaments, if w 
would compass the work of publishing the Scriptures as re- 
corded in 1881-2. This is simply prodigious, falling not much 
short of six and a half or seven million copies. 

But we do not get the fall significance of this work till we 
follow the colporteurs of a great society like this into every 
nook and corner of the habitable globe—about 300 scattered 
throughout Europe, and 200 in the regions beyond. ‘To this 
must be added similar agencies of many other societies ; 
e. g.,in India the Vernacular Education Society has 158, 
eighteen more than the B. and F. Bible Society. 

And yet, again, the wonder grows when we find that the 
Scriptures are published in 250 languages or dialects, in 345 
versions, more than four-fifths of which have been prepared 
since this Society was organized in 1804. 

The reports brought back from ali parts of the world are 
interesting. Of China one says: “ There is perfect security 
for the preacher, and overflowing numbers willing to listen.” 
The South Sea Islands and South America are thus con- 
trasted: ‘‘ No transition is more sad than to complete the 
voyage eastward across the South Pacific Ocean, and to pass 











Dro. 28, 1 S82. 


4“ 


from those transformed caunibals of the South Sea Islands, 








who send home over a thousand pounds a year to buy more 
well-bound cc of the word they love so well, to tt 1n- 
Christian hosts in South America, who are either debarred 
all access to God's word by Rome, or who might have the 


Seriptures if they would, but who prefer instead unfettered 


worlcliness or internecine strife.’ And this at our very 
doors. 
It is cheering to know that the Gospel is thus being taken 


Aipe 


snd 1s 


Bible 


of this world, 
if for 
Testament sold we could certainly count upon one fully se 
i by it! 

" 
I 


darkness 
What 


hted 


welcomed by 


the 
» many peoples 


as u torch into 


every 


or 


live 
Indta ht ir 


) + 
ne it 


number, presented 


he Memorial Pavers, ei 


at the semi-centennial of the Ahmednagar Mission of the 
American Board, are before us, and afford ample data for 


judging of the advance of the last fifty years. The Ann 

versary meetings occupied four days, and were presided over 
by @ Marathi editor. It ie estimated that a thousand 
Christiaus were present 


bilee offering, and of putting new responsibilities upon the 


native 


It was the « asion of large ju- 





a 


native Christiaus, 





fhe first twenty years of this missio eginning at Bom 
bay in 1813, the first of the Board's plar , was chiefly pre- 
paratory. ‘‘ The number of true converts was lesa than the 
number of valuable lives sacrificed in the rescue.” From 


that sowing of faith have sprung the schools, semiuaries, and 





churches which now attest the power of the Gospel in that 
region. The growth was slow until 1856; since 1854 the one 
church has growu into 24, and 20 native pastors have 
been ordained. The churches are organized into an eccles- 





Self support has t 


The 


; jealnu ; ) 
istical union 


een greatly developed through 


the system of tithes. number of missionaries that have 


been engaged in this field is 26 men and 27 ladies. The 
evangelistic work of the mission is thus summed up by Mr 
Fairbank : work by missionaries, 100 years ; ladies, 





”) 
“<0 


native preachers and Bible-readers, 1,122; and by native 


Bible women, 170—a total of 1,442 years. The converts 
were mostly from two castes, aud these the lower. The 
work of education has broadened immensely, culminating in 
a tl lovical school; and, last of all, aseminary for girls, 
whose new building, Otis Hall, was recently dedicated. The 
literary work of the missi ranges from the translation of 


aud Sunday-school literature, 


the Scriptures through gener 





& 
into a generous hymnology, ali inthe Marathi languag 
and, of course, including text-books for the school 
Nor are we justified in stopping with results that can be 
tabulated, great as these are 4 greater work, it is believed, 
is to be found in the pervasive influence which has gone 
abroad and will yet, it may be seen, be gathered into tangible 


sheaves 


CHURCH GLEANING 





The Editors w m d to ‘ of news for thes 
columns.) 
MIDDLE STATES. 
The report of the American Missionary Association show 


that ‘‘ there are 6,580,708 Negsoes, 246,417 Indians, and 125,- 
000 Chinese in this country, Known as the colored 
America, comprising about one-seventh of our national pop- 


At the South, we 


races in 


ulation count 8 chartered institutions, 11 


high and normal schools, and 38 common schools—in all, 57 

During the year we have employed 241 teachers; of these, 

13 have performed the duties of matrons, and 15 have been 

engaged in the business departments. The number of stu- 
: 





dents has been 9,608; of these, 72 have been in the theoloyi- 
cal department, 28 in the law, 1 
preparatory, 2,541 


44 in the collegiate, 159 in the 
2,185 


7” 


in the normal, 1,105 in the grammar 





in the intermediute, and 3,481 in the primary. Nearly al! of 
the schools hav Zi yw ito overflowing. During the 
year, at Fisk University, the Livingstone Hull has been fin- 
ished, furnished aud dedicated, at a cost of #60,000, providing 
dormitories for 121 male students, also a chapel, library and 
recitation rooms. At Marion, Ala., a house for a parish 


Building, have 
been completed red people 
of the 1 o hundred thou- 


sand bricks, giving their time as a contribution to the work. 





school, and at Athens, 
For the | 


eighborhood 


Trinity School 
atte! 1 the cok 


the needed tw 


neo 


made 


school build- 
Rock, Ark., 


situated and over-looking the 


At Fayetteville, Ark., and Lexington, Ky., the 
ings huve been repuired and refitted. At Littl 


a site of fourteen acres, finely 





bought, on which 
e Edward 


city, has been s proposed new 
Howard, 
Talledega and Straight have had classes in theology. The 
law department of Straight, with a faculty of five of the best 
lawyers in New Orleans, has had 20 students, composed of 


both races. 






chartered institution Smith College. 





The two farms of Talledaga and Tougaloo have 
been put in better shape than ever, and on them have been 
raised the beef, pork and vegetables needed by the institution. 
Tougaloo raises fine fruit for the Chicago market, and fine 
stock for the surrounding country. Atlanta is pushing fine 
the art of 
cooking, and is planning to begin a school of carpentry. Le 
Moyne is teaching cooking, nursin All of our 
boarding schools require a certain amount of work from the 
students. Side by side with these schools are our churches, 
which at present number 83. All but one have pastors, and 
all but seven haye houses of worship, Of the 
The mem- 
The additions 
inday-school schol- 


gardening, teaching the girls of the senior class 


g and sewing. 


73 ministers 
that serve these churches, 51 are colored. total 
bership is 5,641, being an average of 68 on 
profession during the year were 709. 8S 
ars 6,835. Among the Indians {but little has been done, out- 
side of the support of several of the Indian youth at Hamp- 
ton, but it isexpected that new vigor will be put into the 
work the coming year. Among the Chinese on the Pacific 
slope, our work, under the superintendence of the Rev. Wm. 
C. Pond, has been signally prospered We have fifteen 
schools, taught by thirty-one teachers, of whom eleven are 
Christian Chinamen. Total number of scholars enrolled, 2,- 
567; of these, during the past year, 156 have ceased from 
idolatry, and 106 have given evidence of conversion.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

















Tof es Cl 4s g j t he l- 
dren of th fferent titut nN Y rhr rt 
the | ty and thoughtfulness of the | f Manager 
the | e8 | e& many institut ar made happy at 
t} \ The New York Hospital for the Relief of the 
Ruptured and Crippled, gave a dinner to the children 
under their « on Chr day I Christinas festival 
was held the ernoon of the 26 A Christmas tree 
decorated with candles and bright colored balls hung full of 
presents ; dolls, trun s, drume, miniature furniture, vio- 
lins, wagons, and the many toys that deligbt the little folk 
made pale face »w with happiness, and for one afternoon 
pain was forgott Every inmate was present, those unable 
to walk tothe chapel were carried, and childish voices } 
which one heard the echoof in endured, sang sweet Christ- 
mas song Dr and truu pets made j ist as av I R1¢ 
if it was not as loud as heard where arms and lungs are 
stronger; and very happy, bat very tired little folks rested 
beneath this roof Tuesday night At the Home for the 
Friendless, stockings were hung for Santa Claus, and the 











owuers of the stockings found that he remembered to call, 
though his gifts were very small, the greater part of the 
Christmas gifts being reserved for the afternoon of the 27th 

when in tl chapel a tree covered with bright pretty 
thing “ I et the ey of the little ones B only 
pretty things but useful are to be distributed; mittens, com- 
forters, hoods, caps, dresses, also shoes and stockings At 
the News ys’ Lodging House a good dinner was given and 
awarm garment to bOy present At the Tom the 





institutions on Blackwell's, Ward’s, and Randall’s Islands, 











dinners were given to the inmates Generosity and beneyo- 
lence were exhibited by word and deed to all, independent of 
creed or cond 1 

rhe firet annual re rt of the Het Christian Work 
in New York City, which is under the care of the Rev. Jacob 
Freshina 8 very encouraging The present membership is 
twenty The Sunda chool is attended by Hebrew childre 

Cl ian children are welcome 4 class for religious 
instruction is held Saturday afternoon under the care of 
Mrs. Freshman, who also has charge of a sewing school for 
girls Mr. Freshman will gladly gi all information 
regard to the work, at 25 East Sev St., New York 

The plan adopted about & year ago at Brooklyn of having 





& po matr who is appointed and paid by the W . 
Christian Temperance Union on the 1 most 
successful. The matron advocates the of re 
formatory institutions for women, and sentences ade long 
enough to allow time for some hope of reformatior The 


jail, and makes a 
thrown upon the 
€ te 


Wayside Home, which is located near the 


temporary home for those who would be 


streets wt they are discharged from prison were 


not 











for this char eeds money for the enlargement of the 
uilding, wh adequate for the increased demands 
raude upon it {his is one of the noblest charities in the 
State, for it endea oO puteach inmate in aself-supporting 
condition, and t i the opportunity for her to work back 
to a self-respecting position, and where she can command 
the respect ¢ f 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of New Jersey was held December 
13-14 at Newark 

On the afternoon of December 12, in the same city the 





Alliance held ite meeting. 
uby di speakers. The 


wed progress, and gave renewed courage to the 


New Jersey Temperance annual 


Interesting addresses were give fferent 


reports sh 









temper .of the State. Constitutional prohibition 
was ind 

—The subject for discussion at the Episcopal Conference of 
the diocese of Central New York, to be held the latter part‘of 
January, w Disused parts of the Prayer Book and 
muiltiplic rvices. 2. 8kepticism in the first agelofthe Church 
and in ¢ by w far they are ove in their causes and 
forme » T Al ystsem, as affecting the prophetic 
chara t u y I conscience and moral 
erty of ergyma 4. Relative proportions of mutua 
relation of t thicul, spiritual and sacramental elements in 
the subject matter of preaching ; past and present. 5. Church 


methods of dealing with religious indifference in cities and 
rural populations. 6. The law of self-sacrifice in the min- 
istry ; its applications. 7. Sunday observance and viola- 
tion. Independence of the national churches in ritual and 
discipline imits ; Chu of England and the United States 
9, Social com jor parishes for religious, moral 





industrial, and missionary purposes; advantages, and dif 
ficulties 

—The hristian Work 
annual meeting Dec. 19 


Union for ¢ at Brooklyn held their 


Treasurer Cary reported that the 








receipts of the Unior 8 year were $7,332.73, and the ex 
penditures 6,805.12. President Foster read the annual re 
port of the directors, showing that the year bad been a very 
prosperous one. The Union supports reading and amu 

ment rooms, a free circulating library, a sewing school and 
kitchen garden, an employment bureau, and evening classe 

in industrial drawing for boys. Theevening classes for in- 


struction in been dis- 
rk. Over 
9,000 volumes are in the library, of which over 7,000 are for 

i i Out 


reading, writing aud arithmetic have 


continued, the evening public schools doing their we 


free circulation 


of 50,000 volumes given out during 
6 are reported missing. 


found work for 


the year only 
employment 


During the year the 


bureau 1,000 persons. The 


sewing school has every pupil it can accommodate, and all 
the Union's work is in a gratifying condition. Iffunds can 
be obtained it is proposed to establish a kindergarten and a 


cooking school. 
Topica suggested for the week of prayer—Jan. 7-14, 1883, 


by the Evangelical Alliance Sunday, Jan. 7.—Sermon: 
‘* For there is one God and one Mediator between God and 


men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for 
Tim. ii., 5, 6. Praise and Thanks- 
giving ; Tuesday, Jan. Humiliation and Confession 
Weduesday, Jan. 10, Prayer for Famulles; Thursday, Jan. 


5, Monday, Jan. 5, 


au.” 12 
Y, 





| 








l Prayer for the ¢ [ rsa Frid Jan 2 
Pray fe he Natio Saturday, Ja 3, Prayer fo 
sior Sunda Jar j Serm< king for tha 
essed hope, and glorious anpearing of the great Gox 
and our Saviour is rist i It 
suggested that at mee re a for sile prayer should be 
nN that eact ( may I wha ar @ € 
pressed | ] I 8} y needed coufess Al 
prayer for fam sud for 4 ] 

At a meeting LB kly I ery & lution 
was passed that Clinton Street Pre an ( irch and 
the Be Presbyterian co late, t ed churches to 
e known &@s the S« Pre n f Brooklyr 
ae 

The fifty-sevent i sary of e New York City 
Mission and Tract Society took place D 20, at the Olivet 
Church on Second Street. Receipts of the year, $49,795 ; ex 
penses, #65 ,fi21 The Society is in debt about $15,000 

\{t the Howard Mission and Home for tile Wanderer 
Mr S. Hatch is elected president f the ensuing year 
About 800 families and over 3,000 childr have been the d 
rect recipients of benefits from this mission during the year 

l McCants Stewart, pastor of the Bethel Methodist 


rise opal Church, New York, has acce pte da pi »fessorst ip 








in the college at Liberia, Africa. When he ea he will be 
accompanied by twenty-five students who, after a course of 








training in the college, w proceed to the interior to work 
mong their race s some talk of removing the col 
lege to the interior t will be m healthier, and 
where it will reach the aborigines 
\ course of six lec ginning on January 2, and 
yt g for six succee I ay nings, ‘ 
given in the Church of the Stranger New York, the Rey 
Dr. Deems, pastor, by the br ant professor of astronomy 
Professor Young, of Princeton 


MINISTERIAL PERSONAL 



































CONGREGAT NAL 
war ] ~ wae insta astorof Puritan Churct 
N. ¥ or 9 
. 1 ’ Bir WO ( r 
set, Mass 
A B. |} pastor t, Mich., has re- 
M gO! vOr a Ww (4 Mich., ha 
CA k a Mi 
\. I 4 f W " ca r 
ances I 
phus J. F. Be s, par Church at Prov 
dence er ( it I c 
N. ¥ 
G rye G as - Gree 
Con aS rece j Ca t Oo 4 # Mas 
Jxaac Meserve, pas . ( at New Hay 
( I as dec 4 x 
haniel Me A a Y at V ester, Mase., has 
gree A poety ent fa ) & He w 4 
al ne it 
Mase.,, bas 
dac ‘ 4 “ 
seorge b 4 ) N.H., has 
r } ‘ Ma ester, N, I 
Edw A epe is at Cburchville, N. Y., 
nas resigne 
EPISCOPAL. 
JO owns ro! BCl 4 
M t Holly M 
( " 8s - Mase vas ail r 
B VM 4 " “ Sta ord, 
r 2 ea { Ca ‘ er aged 
x W enson, Bisho} as accepted the ar 
I n, rec St. Paul's ¢ at Kome, lta 
V ( ne ‘ Claims Rome,” at Al 
over S¢ y, Andover, Mass 
PRESBYTERIAN 
tichard M ery wa sine He ed pastor of ‘ 
church at Ashhx ] Dec. 2 
Day pa ft Clase Aver Church 
B n, } \ ca he et ( re at Newark 
N. J [he pastor of KF. Stearns 
has retired from a .e service Ww ea 
William Sn Thompson w f Firs 
Southwark Church at at I adely 
Howard H. Van Vrar “ ye installed pastor of the churct 
at Peotone, Ill., Dec. 28 
A. F. Nairn was ordained netalle astor of the chr es a 
Harvey and Acton, New Brunswick, week 
BAPTIST 
F. Kerfoot, of Baltim M has receive ca » the 
. ace Church at Brooklyn, N. Y 
I. C. Warring, pastor of the church at Glenn’s Falls, N. Y., bas 
receive sil to the Fifth Church at Newark, N. J 
B. | | er, of Red Bank, N. J., has acc pled a call to the 
pa ate of tbe Olivet Chu at Philadelphia 
OTHER CHURCHES 
D. W. er AF f Kansas City, *s received aca o 
the Chure f Messiah, at Chicag 
—G-orge L. Peri: uiversalist) of Bry Ohio, bas accepted the 
call to the Shawmut avei at Boston, Mass. He will take 
charyve of the cOurch Ja 
A. N. Freeman, pas of the Free Will Baptist Church at North 
" pridve, Vt., has resignex 
J. N. Ex Universalist) was installed pastor of the church at 
Be « Dec. 19 
1al Methodis of Jersey City, N. J., bas beer 
ele d to the chair of Theology at Asbury University, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
iward ¢ owne aria as taker r of the churcha 
Westboro, Mass, 
8s H. Schneider (J eran) pastor of the church at Green- 
port, I has accey a CH » the rch at Washington, D. ¢ 
W. King, ree fthe Keformed Episcopal church at 
Greenpoint, L. I., haa re ‘ e Secretarysl f Brooklyn 
City Miss nd t Society, and will devote his entire time to his 





Church WOrk, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

















TEN POINTS. 


TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





1. The Suabscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION is $3 0 a year, payable in advance. NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any time dur 
inw the year, but it is desrabie to have them 
begin with the first paper of the mouth. 


2. The Christian Unieu is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order is received by the Pub 
liahers for ita dis-ontinuance, and all payment 
of arrearages.ia made, as required by law. 


3. Payment fer The Christian Union, when 
seut by mail, should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank checks, or Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROOCURED. send the money in 4 
rewiatered letter. Ali postmasters are required to 
res ister letters whenever requested to do so. 


4. Silver should never be sent through the 
mail. Itise aimost sure to wear a hole through 
the envelope and be lost, or else it is stolen. Per- 
sons who send silver to ys ina letter must do it 
on their own reaponsibiity. 


&. Kenewals. Two weeks are required after re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name ou your paper can be changed. 


6. Discontinuances.—Remember that the Pub- 
Hshers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All arrearawes 
must be paid. 








7. Always give the name of the Post Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the mar- 
giu of your paper shows to what time your sub 
scription is paid. 


9. The Courts have decided tnat all subser ibe rs 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
awes are paid and their papers are ordered ts be 
discontinued. 


10. Letters to Publishers should be addreas« 
MANAGER CHRISTIAN U NION, 2U0 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





ABOUT “STOPS.” 


Aa one seeking ligt 
your “Ten Pointe” 
against my name shows to what time my 
tion is paid, why in a! 
care or be permitted to send my paper 
day beyond that time except at your own expense? 
The price for one year I have paid, and this it 
seems limits entirely my contract with 
can make anew subscription and a 
if 1 see fit by sending and rot other- 


it, I would ask in relation to 


the following: As the date 

ee 
subscrip- 
common sense showd you 


to me one 


you and ] 
new contract 
another $3 
wise, 

I see no call for any explicit for discon- 
tinuance.” 

The ninth point, 
think, have no application where the sut 
has paid his money and can but know just for 


what time he can receive his paper for that amount. 


orders 


the courts, should, 


about 


yacriber 





No arrearges can occr 
lisher will be placed in the 
they might be, ga paper to a person wher 
that person no longer desired it Last summer |} 
subscribed for sixty days to the New York * Trib- 
une,” and at the end of that time my paper was 
most properly discontinued without any unneces 
sary notice on either side 

Ihere protest against any application of your 
proposition in my case, and I would like much to be 
enlightened, if I am wrong 1n this matter. 

a 4 


ir in this case, and the pub 


at no time position, a8 


of sendir 


MoRRISTOWN, Dec. 12, 1882. 

We are glad to publish the above courteous 
letter of J. C. P., because it gives us a chance 
to reiterate what we have often said before; 
and that is, thatit is the wish ef a majority of 
Our subscribers, as expressed time and time 
again, that the Christian Union should not be 
discontinued unless a special order is received 
at the expiration of a subscription. We 
accordingly follow that plan, notifying every 
subscriber at the time of the expiration of his 
subscription, giving him a chance to order its 
discontinuance if he chooses; if he does not 
order it discontinued, we infer that he 
wants it continued. The ten points which 
we print are simply for the convenience of 
our subscribers ; the reference to the courts 
is simply a matter of form, for The Uhristian 
Union never yet has taken legal measures 
against its subscribers and does not expect to 
in the future. It is, however, a matter of 
law that publishers have the right to collect 
subscriptions from all persons who have not 
positively ordered their paper discontinued 
We think that our subscribers will find that 
we promptly obey all instructions which we 
receive regarding subecriptions. Jf a man 
orders his paper stopped, however much he 
may dislike to do it, we always comply with 
the order, and if a subscriber on sending in 
his first order advises us that he wishes his 
subscription discontinued ut the expiration 
without farther notice we do eo. 





It would greatly oblige the Publisher if our 
correspondents when sending us postage 
stamps in payment for subscriptions, 
pamphlets, ete., would send Two Cent stamps 
instead of those of other denominations. 








PLEASE OBSERVE. 
All complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us,for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
received, and not to us." We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNES6 

Pror. ADOLPH OTT, New York, 
**T used it for seasicknees among the 
gers, during & passage across Atlantic 
In the plurality of cases, I saw the violent 
symptoms yield, which characterize that 
and give way to a bealthful action 
of the functions impaired.” 


says: 
passen- 


the 


d sease, 


Lime-Juice and Sete has fully —_ ished its 
q ime as the best aid to digestic CASWELL, 
SSEY & C., 1,121 Broadway and 578 5th ave. 


CURIOUS CHRISTMAS GIFT wi sent to any 
one addressing D. L. SCOTT BROWNE 23 Clintor 


Place, New York City, 





Try Buckingham’s Dye for the 
elegant, safe and re iable 
venient for use, and will n« 


whiskers ; it isan 
article, chesp and con- 
it rub off, 


That distressing disease, the Piles, is speedily re- 
ieved and oured by Ayer’s Pills. 


wag FASHLON ABL ‘EO 
M ASSEY &C 


i ae 
WELL, 


PERFU ME 
JAS 


aper is 


O's Vic let Ooi 1. 121 Bwy. 


A Slight Cold, if neglected, often 


attacks the 


lunes BROwN's BRONCHIAL TROCHES give sure 
and almost immediate reief. Sold only in boxes 
Price 25 cents. 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 

Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth amd Mewizet Sts, Pliladeiphis 










gilt 


—. 


te BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING«"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by al BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
Establishe d 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


Grocers. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 





Bend 10 centa for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Blethday Cards from 2c to 
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THE CI 


WHAT 


The Year ina Nut- 
shell, 


Politics, Religion, 
Social Life. 


Vital Questions. 


to Ques- 
tions, 


Answers 


Freshest Themes. 
Best Writers. 


Enrich the Home. 


Children Entertain- 


ed and Instructed. 


A Complete Liter- 
ary Record. 


All the News. 


Sunday-School. 


Devotional Reading 
for the Home. 





RISTIAN UNION. 
IS IT 


The Christian Union writes the history of the 





year in fifty-two chapters, and aims to present 
vividly, picturesquely, and with fidelity, a su 


vey of the world’s life for each week. 


In the OvurLookx it takes a comprehensive 
glance at the larger public movements of the 
time in politics, endeavor- 


religion, and society, 


ing not only to record the facts, but to interpret 
and explain them. It is the organ of no party 
or sect, and purposes so to study current events 
as not to read its special convictions into them, 


but to get out of them their meaning. 


On the Ep.toriat 


length 


Pages it discusses at more 
the vital questions of the day, keeping 
clear of dead issues and questions of ferm and 
detail, and aiming to so present the facts on all 
leading questions as to supply its readers with 
materials for making up their own judgments, 
ratber than to impress upon them its editorial 


opinion. 


In the column of Inqurrina Frrenps it holds 


itself open to answer all questions upon which its 
subscribers may desire information, or the ex- 


pression of opinion. 


In its ContTRIBUTED columns, both in verse and 
prose, it endeavors to secure the best thoughts 
of the best writers on the freshest themes, and 
to treat in every number such a variety of topics 


as to meet the taste of all. 


It is the purpose of the editors to make all 
departments of the paper contribute to the edu- 
cation, the elevation, and the enjoyment of home 
of the 


youngest and the oldest, not only in their spirit- 


life by ministering alike to the needs 


ual avd intellectual life, but in their practical 
and domestic life as well; it devotes every week 
nearly half its columns to articles which specifi- 
cally discuss the needs and opportunities of the 
Home; 
WritInG 


while Aunt Patience gathers about her 


Desk an innumerable company of 
children whom she proposes not only to enter 


tain but to instruct. 


In the department of Books anp AvutHors The 
Christian Union aims to present a complete 
record of the world of literature, reviewing new 
publications not so much for the sake of techni- 
cal criticism as for the purpose of keeping its 
readers acquainted with the scope and quality of 
current literature, It does not hesitate to con- 
demn vigorously an inferior book, nor to com- 
mend cordially a work which has intrinsic value, 
believing that the sale of good books enriches 


the reader even more than the booksseller. 


In the departments of Sor—eNoe anp Art, Faor 


AND Rumor, and Cuvrox GLEANINGS, it en- 


deavors to gather up all the news of each week 
in three great fields, and to present it in a con- 
densed but interesting form. It gives great 
prominence to current news, believing that while 
nothing is so important to men as the events 
which are taking place around them, nothing 
is more difficult to obtain than unbiased and 
faithful 


events. 


reports and interpretations of such 


Each issue of the paper contains a Sunpay- 
SCHOOL Lxsson, in which the théme of the week is 
treated in the broadest Christian spirit, and with an 
while 
a Leoturg-Room TaLkK by Henry Ward Beecher 


attempt to bring out its spiritual lessons ; 


makes every number of the paper a pulpit for 
the most eloquent and helpful preaching. 














Dero, 28, 1882. 








Financial and Ansurance. 


| gree of confidence, for in addition to the 
|conditions named, the banks have con- 
| tracted to their loan lines, and have ad- 
At the closing of the year, we present | ded to their surplus reserve to an extent 
here some of the leading facts related to | that leaves them very strong. 

both the government and commercial} he stock market for the week is of 
finances of the country, and which have |, holiday character, dull and featureless, 


had their influence on the year that has | pyt strong with a very light value of | , 


passed, both in the volume of business | stocks offering, while the 
done, and the course of our domestic and | strong 
foreign exchanges. It is undoubtedly true | jug of 


bond market is 
and quite active under the stimu-| 


a good investment demand. | 





that our inordinate taxation, has become Money is easy at 5 per cent. The bank/| 
at last a burden which must be lifted | statement is as follows: 
by prompt legislation. Thereis no country | , 
: ° ° P | oans increase 9,600 
in the world in which a heavy tax is felt te er 
. Specie increase a 1,292,400) 
80 lightly as in our own. We have had Legal tender decrease... .......- 1,491,000 
some very extravagant legislation, voting Deposits increase 2. 436,606 
Reserve decrease... . 807,750 


away for pensions, for river and harbor | 
improvements, and other expensive jobs, 
vast sums unnecessarily, and yet, in addi- 
tion to all of these, and the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government besides, we find, 
at the end of the year, that our systems 
of customs revenue and internal taxa- 
tion have produced a surplus of about 
$145,000, 000. Apparently this enor- 
mous taxation has been carried with- 
out any great effort, but the effect is 
more real and severe than it at first sight 
appears. If it were needful, we should 
feel that, as a necessary evil, we might 
continue it; but the only possible way 
we can now dispose of the accumulated | 
surplus is in buying up Three and Fvuur 
per cent Government Bonds. This year 
past we have in this way used $166,000, 
000, about, canceling this amount of in- | 
debtedness. To pay our debts in a very | 
commendable achievement, but it is 
undoubtedly detrimental alike to our | They are both First Mortgages on finished 
foreign and domestic trade to discountour | Properties, with net earnings largely in | 
resources to this extent every year; it | excess of their interest payments, and | 
must cripple the country’s ability both | Poth are listed at the New York Btock | 
in its foreign exchanges and home in- | Exchange. 

dustries. A large amount of these Gov-| In this connection we have just pub-| 
ernment bonds canceled were held abroad; lished a little document ‘*Concerning the 
how many we can hardly estimate, but | Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies | 
enough to increase the foreign balance | Of which can be had at our office. 
against us, and to draw our| FISK & HATCH 
gold to a considerable extent. This 
draft has been made on us, the past 
year, at a time when our crops 
of last year proved a partial failure, and 
it thereby aggravated the misfortunes of 
the situation. The promise of early leg- 
islation relieving the country in the fu-| 
ture of this over-taxation may be counted | 
on asa positive gain to our interests, 
prospectively. Our foreign trade Gating | INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
the year resulted in reversing the balance| ¢4 900,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
in our favor, which for several successive Payments Promet 
years has proved so stimulating, and | 
forced a return movement of specie to | 
Europe to the extent of over $30,000,000 
net. This result is directly traceable to 
our under-production of 1881, Which in| 
corn proved to be about 500,000,000 | 
bushels less than in 1880, and in wheat 
nearly 100,000,000 less, which, of course, 
restricted our ability to supply European 
demand, while the prosperity of the pre- . 
vious year or two had fostered a demand | Fire Insurance Company 

for luxuries and imported goods, so that | Ho. {EROADWAL. BEW TORK. 
imports were swelled to a much larger | CASH CAPITAL. .. .........02+2seeeesceee= 8500. 000 00 


Giving the banks a reserve above the| 
iegal requirement of about $5,300,000. 





OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. 
No. 5 Nassau street, 
New York, Dec. 18, 1882. 


) 
) 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per 
about par, we would 
Chesapeake and Ohiv six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902. 

Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 





cent. investment at or | 


recommend the 








FARM MORTGAGES, 


as Gevernment Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
car Patrons and i eleven years’ business. Informa- 
ay Forms and eotimon! als furnished on oo plica 
tion WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Henny Droxrnaon, NewYork Manawer, 34° Broadway 


‘SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 








eumeneing qeabiities 120, 525 62 
j 2 > nsurance eee 474,508 46 
— —— “> before. Railroad Be  easiaatrenbtnasscnciinieininsewins 640, 216 48 
added to this over-importation, | en 

nding I =. TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, . B81, 735, 250 46 


a large amount of steel and iron having 
been procured from foreign manufact- 
urers during the year. 

For the year to come, as we have said, 
taxation will be reduced; importation 
will be less than for the present year, as 
the demand for railway material will 


Ali policies of this Company are now 7 issued under 
the New York Safety Fund La 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secreta: 


«WANTS? 


[Cards of not more pore than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 








> imini 2» of for subscribers. The full name 
greatly diminish. The dullness of the | nd address of Eb certhoer teas po 
past year has instituted, also, consider-| each “want.” Cards for others than sub- 


soribers will beinserted for 15 cenis per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 

Wanted.—<A lawyer abeut totake atrip through 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa wil! do collecting 
or transact other professional business for persons 
wishing his eervices. References and security 
given if required. Address, Attorney, Box 4, 
Liberty, Pa. 


able economy in general living; exports 
must be much greater, as our corn crop 
is fully up to the phenomenally large 
one of 1880. Our cotton crop will reach 
7,000,000 bales (larger than any previous 
crop in our history), and the wheat crop 
probably amounts 550,000,000 bushels, meee 
or 150,000,000 more than last year. Our! Wanted.—By an American lady, an engage- 
railway system has expanded some 10,- | ™¢Dt 8* Monthly Nurse; has years of experience 
: ’ | and best medical recommendations. Reasonable 

000 miles this year, and to some = terms. City or country. Addrees 136 Lexington 
for we have extended, as a rule, old lines | Ave., New York. 
and systems, rather than attempted ex- 
perimental ones. 

We may look, therefore, on the pros- 
pect of the coming year with a good de- 











| For Sale—The residence of the late 8. B. L ud- 
low, known as “Idle Wild,” at Oswego, N. Y.; 
acres attached if desired. Fitted for summer or 
oo residence. Terms to suit. ae 


Harmon, Oswego, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN _UNTON. 


1 Bank...... a9 
Amount,..... . $18,165,466 40 
| Six percent. interest on the outstanding certif 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders 
or their legal representatives, ‘ 
the Seventh of February next . 
The outstanding certificates of tt 8 of 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders the of 
| their legal representatives, on and esday, 
the Seventh of February next, from whic late a 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, Jant 
tees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
npany, submit the following Statement of ita 


airs on the 3iat December, 1881: 


COPYRIGHTED BY w TWE"DOMESTIC: 3.M.CO NEW - YORK. Jas2. 


vk THAT Less hy 








Cc 

a 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 8 December, 
1881... 

Premiums on ‘Poncies ; not marked off 

lst January, 1881 


let 


-$4,039,487 10 


0ose cecesececcecene 1,587,534 47 


Total Marine Premiums.............$5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1881, to 8let December, 1851.. $4,110,176 72 
| Loases paid vaya the | 
same period. . - -$1,77 75,882 80 
| Returns of P re 
miums and 
Expenses, . .$924,227 02 
; “ASE 0, ape abo 
| The Company has the following Assets; viz ; 
| United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 » 
’ ys » $8,965, . as 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- THE wiSHT 3 UNNING 
wire .. peccepes obeereeccces 1,729,500 00 ; 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Com- ~ 
any, estimated at... aad 491,148 13 
im Notes and Bills Rec 1,631,294 23 





Caen ir 








nterest thereon will cease. The cert 


produced at the time of payment, and carn For 1883 isan Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 


3 Colored Pilates of Flovvers and Vegetables, 





“a dividend of F« per cent is declare 
; : and more than 1,000 Illustrations 
net earned premiu of the Company, f : ‘ : i ‘ 
year ending 3lst December, for wh . tes 


tificates will be issued on and after 
Second of May next. ’ 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
nanny 





TRUSTEES: 
HOKACE GRAY, | 










J. D. JONES, _ 
HARLES D EDMUND W. CORLIES, , 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIO‘ “ a. 2 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE. | 4, 
CHAS. H. RUSSELI Ki B kx |- oe « oe a ve. 
JAMES LOW CHAS H. MAKSHALL, |, cae Bias 8 
DAVID LAN tHORGE W.L ANE, ip p ¢ . 
GOK DON W.EURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGA’ ae a 
AVI ROBERT L BTUARI 
wo  Stekols JAS. G. DE FOREST t JAMES VICK, 
BENJ. H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS 
20ST AR O. LOW CHAS, D. LEVEKICH r 7. ™ fps 
VILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, Nk W RE \j ING] ON" 
Rov AL PHELI} WILLIAM H. FOGG, j \ i 
7HOM, F. ou NGS, THOS Lb. CODDINGTON 
HAND, HORACE K. THURBEI 
Sone D HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS 
CHAS, P, a, ae RIKER, 
J. D. eaaiens 
nak, UNDE: NNIM ice FY 
it Wr A ad f / 
A. A. RAVEN, : e Pres't 
J, & W. SELIGMAN & 
BANEERS, 


84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letiers of Oredit for 7 ravelers 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
Exchange and make 


Draw Bills of Teleeva> 
Tranefers of Maneyon Bnreve « 








6 E.{4th Street. 
ramet REFORM, 
Union Undergarments 


Vest and Drawers in 
Made 


one. in ail 
weighte of Merino 
apd Cashmere, |{ 
Chemiletter. Princess 
Skirts, Emazrcipation 
Dress’ Keform and 


Comfort Waists. 
Corded Waists a 
Specialty 





Iliustrated Pamph! 
free. 

MKS. A. FLETCIUER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 





COOD NEWS 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
, 





To 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 
LADIES ! situ. 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
Get up Clubs for our Celebrated Teas, and secure a 






281 and 283 Broadwnhay, N. Y., 
N Y. 


beauuful Moss-Rose or Gold-Band TEA- 
SET (44 piecet).our own importation. One of these 
beautiful tea-sete given away to the party sending a/| 
club for $25. This is the greatest inducement ever 
offered, Send in your orders and enjey a cup of 
GOOD TEA, and at the same time procure a Hand- 

some Tea-Set. Nohumbug. Good Teas, S0c., S5c., 
dvc. per lb. Excellent Teas, 0c., and 60c 


_or Tion, 


THE 


“HEYWOOD” 


RATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


Cradles, Carriages, etce 


’ and ve ry 
best from 66c, toc. When ordering, be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you waut—whether Oo 
long. Mixed ope an, Imperial, Young Hysop, Gun- 
powder, or B.eakfast. We are the oidest 
and largest Tes ve any in ti? business. The rep- 
utation of our house requires no comment. 
For Fell pertic ulars address: 


eens ye 


a) 














pink AT. AMERICAN TEA_COMPANY V Saba 28 East 14th Street, 
. O. Box 289, 31 and 83 Vesey &t., N.Y. / \ NEAK I raya SQU ARE 
—_—— | & Y 
hie —_— I ustrated theta sent oF 
G00D COFFEE!!! maa 
AT HALF COST, | ca 
ente’ 10 per day, at home. 


4 dress SHR a RY RD Bros Cincinnati, i, Obio. | 


GUNSUMPTION. 





Gus ars anteed at home. diseas 3 by its use 
e 6 
: BIC: iress J. SHEF ARD r id of long standing 
& €O., BD meek oO. B sv pect eured, poh a. go stre ng tomen aetnie ts effi “a 
I willsen TW COPE LES Peay aith inite offen bs 
IG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. UABLE TREATISE, this disease, to any eufferer, G Ex. 
ples free. TarLorn Buos. & Oo., Uleveland, O. | press & P, Q, address, DR, T. A. SLOQU. isi Pearle, % 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


BARGAINS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


In order to reduce stock previous to the 
semi-annual inventory we will offer at 
Greatly Reduced Prices for the balance 
of the season Paris made and those of 
our own Mauufactured Garments, Dinner 
and Carriage Costumes, Suits, Evening 
Toilets, Cloaks, Dolmans, Circulars, etc. 
Also, Misses’and Children's Suits, Cloaks, 
Ulsters, etc., etc. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





Oriental Rugs, 


Large and Small Sizes. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway and i 9th St. 
NEW YORK. 





INDIA RUGS. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Are offering a special line of Mirz- 
apore and Agra Rugs at a Great Re- 
duction from regular prices to close a 
consignment. 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets. 








"IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements, The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 


new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the a tert | 


brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever | 
vents the possibility of heric inter 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any acon 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 


address, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMB: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. | 


Mention this paper. 








GEO. S. S. WALES 


Z 
156 Tremont St, | 
BOSTON. | 











MEN WHO SHOULD INSURE 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident — Association. 


Read and en if You are — of Them. 


Men who have not a sure guarantee against death or disability by acccident. 

Men who wish to make provision for their families. 

Men who are provident and care for themselves and others. 

Men who believe in providing for a rainy day. 

Men who prefer to insure at one-third the rates charged by stock companies. 

Men who prefer to save $20 per annum rather than further enrich stock 
companies. 

Men who are not beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of fortune. 

Men who move zbout and are liable to be moved upon in this world of 
motion. 

Men who have faith in Banks, Business and their fellow men. 

Men who want absolute indemnity, undeniable security, and strict economy. 

Men who want $5000 Accident insurance and $25 Weekly Indemnity at 
a cost of about $10 per annum. 








Readers, if you are in the above list, write 
for circular and application blank to the 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES 8B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


for | both sexes, ‘in any 


acad- 
emy or college atudy, at 
Oberlin Ool leg 6, Obe srihn, O. 
Tnetruce’ tion ‘th best 
penses the lowest. Over l, ou) students last a 
erms open 7 4. 83; A orth 45, ay 12. Oalendar 
sent free by J. MAHSH. 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. | ocitege management. Fan ope ed fires aiar, he 


structors in eory, Voice Cul- 
Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure ri 


ture, a Or In- 
of rbeumatiem, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- ee ae reds "Por tarts a Oberlin 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Baths | trees Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Table. | -—— — 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
eminent persone for reat and recreation. Bathe cake Aes a heanting school for boys. Es 
: Ai : is in 1850 ts location secures rare freedon 
and best medical advice without extra charge from temptation. and from village influe at hg wi ith 
Address, a eae os and fi safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
; “ as ming, skating and fishing on the Lake, and absolute 
I. §8. HINKLEY & CO., freedom fro ym malaria. It has a good ps mnasiu 
and ample grounds. It offers preparation of t 
Avon, Livingston Co., N. Y. most thorugh kind, for eollege or business, w ith - 
kindly discipline of a cultivated Christian home. 
Num we 6. Wit to th ORs For catalowues, - areas 
A. 





Fringes, Cords, Novelties, M., Pockskill, N. Y. 
Trimmings, EST TEACHERS, 
A 
Fer Curtain», Portieres, Furniture, and merican and Fervign, 
Art-Needlework. For every department of instruction, low or high, 


prompy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 

akilied Teachers ahould have ‘‘ Application Form.” 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Seoretary. 


7 East 14th St.. near University P!.. 8. ¥ 


McLEAN & GILLER, 
1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 


Send for Cireular. 


Mention this paper. 








THE “NIAGARA” 
Wester ral Morleageco Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 


and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market. 
Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square French Closet 
Bowls. Ventilated Odoriess Urinals, Field’s Flush 
Tank. Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

Send for catalogue. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


411 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


ANS upon improv- 
FIRST MORTGAGE L0 ed prodactive 
farms in the best localities in the West negotiated 
for banks, colleges, and private in dividauals. Cou- 
pon Bonds. Interest and principal paid on day of 
maturity at the Third National Bank in New York 
City. Funds promptly placed. Large experience. 
No losses. Investors compelled to take no land, 
No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Full informat‘ton given to 
those aeeking Safe and Profitable Investments. §,, end 
for circular, references and sample ~eenteang 





F. M, PERKINS, Pres. H. PERKINS 
J. T.W ARNE, Vice Pres. o -W. GILL ETT, o-.. You cannot present & nalatthi eamnee 





BEAUTIFUL, 


Ui seful, or accep ~— was or Wedding Gift — 

The “ Automatic,” or “No Tension" Sewing Machin: 
The wet i Sadeer ce te ' 

entire ate to ealth 

Wallon & Gibbs S.M.Co,, 648 Broadway,N. Y. 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


PATENTS 2 Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 


Compounds, Designs, and Labels. All 


READER who has a garden or door 
EVERY yard that may be beautified or at ilized, 
a cemetery lot that may be «dorned, even a win dow 
sill that may be or: amentcd by the planting of 


SMALL FRUITS : 


— CARNATIONS—— 


Roses, Shrubs and Flowering 





preliminary examinations as to patent- 
ability of inventions Free. Our ‘* Guide for Obtain- 
ing Patents” is sent free everywhere. Address 


Loui 1s Bagwer & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Wash ng- 


ton, 


A New Styles: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, finest quality, 
large varicty and lowest prices. 50 


chromos with name, 10c., 
order 


| shou! d mond 5 now for a Spring C Be ~ aig 8 
be issued early in the season. 
eeto All. a4 full of Infermaton. 
| 7 Tt Siees plants at Reasonable Prices. 
ROCHESTER, 
New York. 





a present with each 
CLINTON Buos. & Co. » Clntonville, Conn. 





Pre nd ay 4 treresemeni wt; WANTED to learn Teleg- 


jAu!: 


en[ot @ Patum Ure cae dA woerteser ane YOUNG MEN p< mA Rig 
Putisher dy stufing trai trey peer 5 Wilts for particulars Oberlin T Telegraph Co., Ober- 
Labesrtieowmens in tie Ohetetan Uits 








SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 

Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
other Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c. 





JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. HEwnry 8r., BROOKLYN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family 
Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Suwar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest whclesale prices. 


FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 
BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 


Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Coods at 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor: Callatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

.|J. E. STANTON, Manager. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by wear- 
ing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last. 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Ca)! or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, andJire-Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATES, 


Portable and Stationamy, always on hand, and put 
up in the most workmanlike manner. A large vari 
ety of Brass Fire Seta, Coal Hoda, etc 


530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


WATCHES. 


Ges » 3 size, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 
ewel 8, 
Gents size, Coin Bilver, Hunting Cases, 13 
Jewels, 16 
Gents’ size, “Gola Hunting Cases, 18 Jewels, 
from $32. bo upwards. 
Ladies’ size, German Silver Cases, Nickel Plated, 
1l Jewels, - slo 
— size, Coin silver, Hunting ‘Cases, Bs 
5 


wels, 
Ladies’ aia, Gola Hunting Oasea, from 
$32.56 upwards, 





All the a are Stem Winders and Stem Setters. 
Ladies’, Boys’ and Gents’ Silver Hunting Case 

Watches, ‘ull Jeweled, Key Winders, - - Sl 

Illustrated Catalogue of Watches. Watch Charm 
&c., sent free to any address. Every article we 
is waranted to be exactly as represented. If not 
found eo, money refund 


CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. ¥- 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y, 
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; a 
A SPECIMEN EXAMINATION. on the northern part of the state philadelphia H. Ju: i A N, } 
is on the east part of the state and new bed- 
: rre nts obiecte r | 
Some of our correspondents o jected to the | ford is on the eastern part of the etate.— Importer & Manufacturer of | 
report made in our columns, and in our Edu- | (Lowell Courier. 
cational number, of some specimen schoo! - HUMAN HAIR GOODS | 
‘xaminations, illustrating the kind of learn- " : 
: ¢ : -OLITIC {OOSTE y 7 Canal 
ing furnished by seme of our public echools. A POLITICAL ROOSTER. No 317 Canal St., CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT “ 
He wrote from Washington. Bat he furnished The ‘‘Ricbmond Wuig” is responsib) NEW YORK. } sii i rir : 
nothing equal to the following New England | for the following extraordinary story _— tion tO GEORGE &. LEMMON, Washing- 
. . . ¢ : < , 44 hail ‘ | re als ry Buse nuati« 
‘xamination paper which is vouched for by| We havo known of politicians manag “yp pate pele niles Sencgel eel a Uolled nates patentaot the same 
‘he “L ‘ouriler :”’ 5 R ; q § " f the ve n f e 
he ‘‘ Lowell Courier ing to live very successfully without a ten ag elect . oe ta patent 
AN EXAMINATION IN GEOGRAPHY. | conscience or «a leart, but without a Snort tues, It ie gparsenaet | PO gt OL? Ce ee ED — 
1. Name and locate three large cities in| head? Well! well! mer Onee Re Ss co Ppsenrgs = — 
New England. “ Dr. Lancaster, what on earth are you doing if, Wt ASX THE VEKY BESY What will d Patent Cost ) 
=: AT ¢ I OBTAIN A = ° 
Ans. Boston, philadelphia, and baltimore. | #8ked a Whig reporter to the physician at the city oo a a> i Neg dle | Is are advised that your invention nt 
2. Locate Mt. Katahdin, Mt. Desert, Mt. | #’mshouse yesterday, as that gentleman was f ’ sig Neng bow ge i S8% to pay G 
ae : iministering ig dose of cholofo:m to t a. single | of #15, and sd f 
Washington. (Teacher scems to think that | *@™m!nistering a bigd “o 2 ah -Om ulity can- ) Gover 
= : barnyard rooster in the hoepital dispensary ut any New " . 
Mt. Desert is a mountain.) aie ate: has te tes eal ' phe A n2 ’ 
aa Z . 68 y, Sir, this the ooeter seneor aid am al ¢ £20 
Ans. Mount Desert is cn the baltimore going to show that both politicians and roosters f k 
railroad Erie Canal is on the huntington | without heads can live in this free country.’ and olutel ry, g 
Mount}washington is on the parkisburg river. | he went to work careful y with his tine “tru . am E $8 00 w ef ; 
3. What are the principal exports of New | ments and took off the bird's head just above the . i eras op dd a P - 
—— | 4 c aDie ase 
Engiand ? ears, and oautiously gathered up the muscles — het | 4 a g : ‘ 
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